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ARISTOTLE’S 
PHYSICAL PROBLEMS 


APIZTOTEAOTS 


PYSIKA TPOBAHMATA 
KAT’ EIAOX SYNATOTHE 


KB 
ots OXA TTEPI OMQPAN 


Ava zi Thy omwpav torepov } mpdtepov dayotow 1 
odk avddoyos' Tots adtois 6 dyKos THs TAnpwoEws 
yiverat; 7 dre Baputépa éoriv 4 ommpa todd Tav 
aitiwv; Sydot Sé ta adKa, éav vorata Bowl}: 

10 TeAcuTaia yap epetrar. éav prev obv mp@ra, did 
Bdpos Kkdrw ropevoueva etpvywplay dvw moret, 
wate padiws Séyec8ar tov dyKov t&v airiwy. 
avaradw Sé eiceAPdvTa ta citia, bia TO po) KATW 
dépecbar, taxd tod dvw Kevod mpocdAapBaver. 

Awa ti t&v yAvKéwy dvTwy dpovotépwv Huiv 7) 2 

19 TOV Spyréwr, OGrrov wAnpodpefa bd TeV yAv- 
Kéwv; etkds S€ Fv Arrov: bro yap TOV opoiwy 
Hrrov mv eixos tAnpotcbar. 7 d7e ody cpoiws 76 
te ayyelov wAnpotra tay, e€ od mAnpovpeba, 


1 drddoyos most Mss.: dvddoyor Ruelle. 
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ARIS TOTLE'S 
PHYSICAL PROBLEMS 


ARRANGED ACCORDING TO THEIR 
CONTENTS 


BOOK XXII 


PropLeMs CONCERNING Fruit 


Why is it that the quantity of food needed to pro- 1 


duce satiety is not proportionate in the same persons, 
but varies according to whether they eat fruit after 
or before a meal ? Is it because fruit is much heavier 
than the same volume of solid food? Figs prove 
this, if they are eaten last; for they are vomited 
last. If, then, they are eaten first, owing to their 
weight they sink down and leave plenty of room 
aber e, so as to admit easily the volume of solid food. 
Conversely. when the solid food enters, because it 
does not travel downwards, it quickly fills the upper 
empty space. : 


Why is it that, although sweet food is more like : 


our bodies than bitter, we are much more quickly 
sated by sweet food? It might seem natural that 
we should be less so ; for it is natural that we should 
be less easily sated with what is like us. Is it because 
the receptacle from which we are sated and the body 
which is nourished are not filled equally quickly, but 
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ARISTOTLE 


ie kal 76 Tpepopevor, aan’ éviore q Bev Koidia trAnpns 
eoriv, oloy Tay Supasvren, 70 5é diyios obdev rrov 
eo. od yap TA Tavray elvau a Arpy Travopeba 
Subdrres, dad TO ekaoTov tav Tob odparos TO 
aire otketov comakévat, Kal OTav exeiva dmoha Bn 
ixavds, ore mravopeda Subdvres. Kal mewdvres 
5é woavTws. 
Ata zi OGrrov mAnpodpeba amd ta&v yAvKéwy 4) 3 
247d TAY Spiéwy; Ott OarTov mavopefa émt- 
Oupotvtes THY yAuKewv; 7) ws pev y Kotdia 
mAnpotrar, ottw Kal wets tad tov yAvKewr, 
ovx _Sporoyetrar, étt b€ % emOupia Oarrov br’ 
avTa@v 7Anpobrat, tobr’ dv ein AeKtéov; 7 Ste 7) 
peev emGupia, cs amA@s etmetv, eort pev eae 
soKal étav pnKere Exepev tpodny 7} oAtyny; 7a 
pev ovp Spipéa obK éort Tpopipa, ana. mpophy 
peev oAdyny EXEL, TO O€ TepizTwpLA TOAD. eixdTws 
otv moAAa Tadta Cytotwev eoblew Kai odK ép- 
mimrAdueba atta Ty emufupiar, bia TO ETL 
mpoadeiaba tpodijs, Tatra dé py) exety Tpopyy. 
35 TO be yaAveda dravTa éott Tpodt}, Kal dao pox pay 
TowovTwy moAAjy AapBaver TO Gua. Grav obv 
dzroha By moAAgy Tpodyy, odkére dvvarau éobleu 
did 70 put) Urodepev. eixdtws odv Oarrov sd 
Tov yAuKéwy mAnpotpeba. 
Awa 7é 7a mepiKdpt TUG. wat Te Kpéa, kal 60a 4 
930b TOLADTa «ev Tols doKois donnra ylverat drav 
odpddpa pronfdar, kat 76. ev Tots dxpBais Tre pl 
TwpariCopevoes caouttus; 3} Sudre onjerar perv 
Kwovpeva TdvTu, Ta BE TArpy akivynta; advvaror 
yap dvev Kevod kunPirat, raita b€ wArjpn. 
1 ai7ay Ruelle. 
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PROBLEMS, XXII. 2-4 


sometimes the stomach may be full, as in the case of 
the thirsty, but their thirst is no less? For we do 
not cease being thirsty because the stomach is full, 
but because each part of the body has drawn in its 
own proper food, and when all these have taken what 
they require, then we cease to be thirsty. The same 
is true with hunger. 

Why are we more quickly sated with sweet than 
with bitter foods? Is it because we cease to crave 
for the sweet more quickly? Or while it is not 
generally admitted that we become sated as our 
stomach is filled with sweet foods, yet might it not 
be said that our desire is more quickly satisfied by 
them? Or is it because desire, to describe it in 
simple terms, is a form of want, and arises when we 
no longer have sustenance or only a little? Now 
bitter things are not nutritive; they contain little 
nutriment but much waste product. Naturally, there- 
fore, we seek to eat them in large quantities, and do 
not satisfy our desire with them, because we still 
require nourishment and bitter things do not contain 
it. But all sweet things are nourishment, and the 
body derives much nourishment from a few of them. 
But when it has absorbed a large quantity of nourish- 
ment, it can no longer eat because it can no longer 
tolerate it. Naturally, therefore, we are more quickly 
sated by the sweet. 

Why is it that fruits and meat and all similar things 
which are put in leather bottles remain without de- 
caying, when the bottles are fully blown up, and that 
the same thing happens in vessels whose lids are 
tightly sealed ? Is it because movement is the cause 
of decay, and when the containers are full there is 
no movement * For movement is impossible without 
an empty space and these are full. 
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5 Aud vi peta Ta campa TeV mepucapmioy 6 olvos 5 
TuKpos paiverat TLVO [LEVOS ; 7 ore a mucpornra 
exe  oamporns fn Touadrn ; TO ov empevov ent 
TH yAdrry, pryvbpevov TO mopare Kal Siaxedpevov 
miKpov Tovet TO Tdépa. avro de kal? aire Hrrov 

10 haiverar eofidpevov 81a Td TOAAOY awreoBar Kal 
eis puxpa Scavevejobar tov Torodrov yupdv. 

Aida ti ta tpaynpata édeardov; 4 evexa Tot 6 
mety ixavdv; ov yap pedvov moréov Tis Sims 
xdpw ris emt Tots ovriows, aAAG Kat pera. 70 ouriov. 

15 Ava Tt 7a Om7a xdpua doybevra, xelpw yiverar, 7 
Kal 6 dptos 5€ xal 6 BdAavos Kat mohAd Toy 
TOLOVTWY, Beppavbévra be. made BeAtin; 7 dude 
py bévros pev mémnyer 6 xupds, dvayhavbévros 
dé madw yxeirar; 4 S€ dor) yiverar did Tov 

7 
xupov. 

20 Ata ti én Th dmrohavcet Tijs dmépas, olov ovKcov 8 
Ka TOV TovoUTWY, 7, olvov dxpatov det emumivery 

7) Bdep; Tatra dé evavria. 7 dre q Grrdipa. kal 
dpi €ate Kat bypa Sud TH yeveow; éxet yeep 
Toad Tip Kal bypornTa, dare dud. pev 78 abp otov 

25 Céow arovel 6 Xvpds elow, S7Ep éfw 76 yrcixos 
movet. irrov dé exet Sivapuy kat Ta dAda 74 
dxpddpva. TO O€ Ths vypoTnTos mhijbos arrexsiay 
mou. TO pev oby Bdwp dud Thy vy poTnta 
oBevvier THY téow, 6 6é olvos dud ay Depporyra 
ws emt Td Todd? worrEp yap 7p éviore Tupos, eav 

20} eAatrov, dpaipetrar THY boxy. | pGAdov be Th 
Geppdryte memtixds core THs bypdTnTos, Kal did 
Bdpos kataxpatel Tév Tis Céoews emuToAaopév. 

Aca ri tév loxddwv yaundrarat at dixa eoxt- 9 
opevat, ovte 5é€ ai moAvayideis otTe al aoxideis ; 
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PROBLEMS, XXII. 5-9 


Why does wine when drunk after eating rotten 5 
fruit taste bitter? Is it because there is an element of 
bitterness in such rottenness ? That which remains 
on the tongue, when mixed with the drink and pene- 
trating it, makes it bitter. The fruit itself when eaten 
seems less bitter because juice of this kind touches 
many parts, and so is divided into small particles. 

Why should one eat dried fruits? Is it in order 6 
that we may drink enough? For one must drink, 
not merely because of the thirst which arises while 
eating solid food, but also after solid food. 

Why are roasted nuts less pleasant when they are 7 
cold, as also are bread, acorns, and many similar 
things, but much pleasanter when they are hot? Is 
it because when they are cold the juice is congealed, 
but flows again when they are warmed? And the 
pleasure is due to the juice. 

Why should one pour unmixed wine or water over 8 
figs and the like for the real enjoyment of the fruit ? 
For these are opposites. Is it because fruit is both 
warm and moist because of its origin? For it con- 
tains much heat and moisture, so that owing to the 
heat the juice produces a form of boiling within, just 
as must does outside. The other class, namely the 
hard-shelled fruits, have this power in a less degree. 
But the quantity of moisture causes a difficulty of 
concoction. The water. then, because of its coldness 
extinguishes the boiling, but the wine generally does 
so by its warmth ; just as a fire sometimes takes away 
the strength of a fire, if it is smaller. Wine, then, by 
its heat more easily causes the concoction of the 
moisture, and owing to its weight it prevails over the 
surface of the boiling. 

Why are the sweetest dried figs those which are 9 
divided in half, and neither the much-divided nor 
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93067) SudTe eK prev TaYV ToAvaxisa@v SuatémveuKev Kal 

% €ixpakev peta Tod bypod TO TAcioTov Tod yAv- 

kéos, €v dé Tals peuvKvias mAclov 7d vdaTMdés 

€ott Sia TO py ArpKévar; ai dé eoyropevar peév, 

pn eis moAAa S€, audorépwr to’rwv exrds elce 

Tay Tabnudtwv. 

Ata zi sais xapivots Enpawdopeva’ ta odKa 

931a oxAnpdTepa yiverat, cay yuxOF ev tH Kaplvw, 7} 

av e€apebdvra yvy6A; 7 dTe ev poev TH Kapive 

e€atuile. wav ro bypov imo Tod Oeppod, Ew de 

TEpieaTnKws 6 anp yvywv KwAver TO bypov ebtévat 

5 Kat ovvioractan ; pGNAov yep eCarpiler. éore S€ 
7a pep Epa oxAnpa, Ta 5é dypa podad. 

Aca rad Tapa Ta. o7pupva 6 olvos Kat 70 Sup 
faiverar yAuxvrepa, olov édv tis Baddvous 7 
pdpta 4% 7. THY TowovTwv Siatpayn; 7 eikdtws, 
Kabdrep Kal emt tav dAwv; av yap 76 abro 

10 wapa 76 evartiov pahAov daiverar, ot Sé Tay évav- 
Tiwy xupol avriketpevol mus etow. 7 OTL, KaOdreEp 
ent Trav Bartopévwy, bd THY aTpupvav 7 yAaTTa 
mpod.epydlerar Kal TOUS mépous dvolyeTat, wore 
paArov Suevar TO yAuKd; Kat yap ta Barropeva 
touTou évexev mpoBpéxyovaw ev tots otpudvois, 

17@ Stepyacher padrov déxeaCar tiv Badyy. 

Awa ti ta yAuxéa rrov SoKxet yAvKéa elvat 
Oeppa ovra 7 dtav yvx0G; mdtepov de dua dvo 
aicOyces yivovrat dpdoiv, wate 7 TOG Deppod 
exkpove. THY érépav; 4% OTe Kai Td ‘yAcdKos 

20 Geppdv; Worep ody mip yiverar emi rip. KwArver 


1 Enpawepeva Sylburgh: puxoueva Ruelle. 
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PROBLEMS, XXII. 9-12 


the undivided: Is it because in the case of much- 
divided figs most of the sweetness has escaped and 
evaporated with the moisture, but in those which are 
closed up there is more moisture because it has not 
evaporated > Figs divided in half, and not into many 
portions, escape both these results. 

Why is it that figs which are dried in ovens 
grow harder if they are cooled in an oven than 
if they are taken out and cooled? Is it because 
in the oven all the moisture evaporates under the 
influence of the heat, but outside the surrounding 
air which cools them prevents the moisture from 
escaping and congealing = For there is more evapo- 
ration (in the former case). Now dry things are hard 
and wet ones soft. 

Why do wine and water seem sweeter when taken 
with sour food: for instance if one eats acorns or 
myrtle-berries or anything of the kind? Or is this 
natural, as in all other cases? For the identity 
of a thing becomes more obvious when contrasted 
with its opposite, and the flavours of opposites are in 


a sense antithetic. Or is it that. as in the case of 


things dyed. the tongue has been already worked 

upon by What is sour and opens its pores. so that the 
sweet penetrates more? This is why they soak things 
which are to be dyed in sour liquid beforehand. so 
that by having been worked upon the material may 
take the dye more easily. 

Why do ‘sweet foods taste less sweet when thev are 
hot than when they have been cooled? Is it because 
there are two separate sensations of the two qualities 
occurring at the same time. so that the sensation of 
the hot drives out the other? Or is it beeause sweet- 
ness is hot? In that case it is like adding fire to fire. 
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ARISTOTLE 


= e , n o@ ‘ ~ > a 5) 
Ouv Beppdrys. OTL TO TrUp dadatpetrat Tas 


ra c , a ‘. 4 2 
duvdpes andvrav Sa TO Kuytikdy elvar; ey- - 


yutépw obv to petaBadrew orl Oepud dvra, 
anopuxbévta Sé EoTyKev. 

Aca ri mote Ta dyvpa Ta pev oKdAnpa wérTEL, TA 
d€ nemepnpéva od one; 7} OTe Ta dyvpa Depudv Te 
Kai dAKdv éoTw; TH pev ody Oepydryte mérreL, 
T@ 8€ dAxov elvac Tov ixapa Tov onmdpevov Séxerau: 
dtd od anzec. 

Ata ti ta oika padacd Kal yAveéa dvra dv- 
patverat Tods dddvtas; 7 Sia Tv yAwoypéryta 
mpocépyeTat Tois ovAos, Kal wapeurimrer Sta 
TOV dddv7wy ets Ta bid péoov Sia 76 padakd elvat, 
Kal oni moet taxyéws dre Oepud dvra; tdya 
Sé tows Kal 81a Tv oxdynpdrnta Ta KeyypapiSwv 
év 7H tovTwr Katepyacia movoto. tayéws of 
dddrtes. 
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PROBLEMS, XXII. 12-14 


So the heat prevents (the sensation of sweet). Or 
is it because fire takes away the power of anything 
because it produces movement ? Hot things, then, 
are nearer to a state of change, but when cooled they 
become stationary again. 

Why does chaff ripen hard fruit but does not rot 13 
what is already ripe? Is it because chaff is hot and 
absorbent ? It ripens by its heat. but being absorbent 
it takes up the rotting liquid; hence the fruit does 
not decay. 

Why do figs which are soft and sweet damage the 14 
teeth? Do they attack the gums because they are 
glutinous, and pass into the spaces between the teeth 
because they are soft, and produce decay quickly 
because they are hot? Perhaps also the teeth soon 
suffer in dealing with them owing to the hardness of 
the small seeds they contain. 


Kr 


gta OTA HEPI TO AAMYPON YAQP KAI 
OAAATTAN 


an vod a / 
3s Ata ti 76 Kdpa od« emuyeAa ev rots Babéai | 
f cal ~ av 
meAdyeow, aan” ev tots puxpois Kai Bpaxéow; 7 
é7t TO Huxpov Bypov pepdpevov pGAAov Staipetrae 


oo Tod mevparos 7 TO TOAv; 


na oe A 
Ata rt TO KUpaTa, m™poTEpov poura evioTe THY 2 


dvéuwv; q OTe mpos TH apy Tod mvedpatos 7 
931» Oddatra dobeica mparn TiHv éxoperyny det tabrov 
mot; didvep ovons abrijs auveyots Kabdzep jd 
mAnyh avveyel mdoaus yiverat. 70 dé ey evi 
xpove yiverat, 6 dare ouppatver Tay Te TMpwTHV 
Kal THY eoxdrny dyia kwetcGat. 6 5€ anp od 
5 TdoxeL TOUTO, OTL oUTE eoTly EV GHpa ovvexes, TO 
moAAas aavreee: dvruxpovoets AapBdvew, at 7oA- 
Adats kwAvouat TH mparny kal veavixeoTarqy 
Kinow, tiv te Oddacoavy ob movobcr TobTo Sia 
TO Bapurépay Kal SuoKuntorepay adrood elvat. 


Aw zi ra wAocia yepew Soxet paddrov ev 7H3 


10 Ayeeve ] ev TH meAdyet, Kat Bet d¢ GGrrov éx Tob 
meAayous 7 pos TV yiv i) do tis yijs ets To 
nédayos; 7 67t Td mAgov Vdmwp avrepelder padAov 
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BOOK XXIII 


PROBLEMS CONNECTED WITH SALT WATER 
AND THE SEA 


Wuy do not the waves ripple in deep seas, but only 1 
in small and shallow ones? Is it because a small 
quantity of water as it is carried along is more 
divided by the wind than a large quantity ? 

Why do the waves sometimes move before the 
winds reach them? Is it because near the source of 
the wind the sea being driven along first continually 
produces the same effect on the part next to it? 
Consequently. as the sea is continuous, all parts are 
affected as if by one continuous blow. But this 
action is simultaneous, so that the first and last 
parts are moved at the same time. The air does 
not suffer the same effect, because it is not one con- 
tinuous body, for it receives many contrary impulses 
from all quarters. which often check the first and 
the most vigorous movement. but they do not pro- 
duce this effect on the sea, because it is heavier and 
more difficult to move than the air. 

Why is it that ships appear more heavily laden in 
harbour than they do in the open sea, and run faster 
from the sea towards the land than from the land 
towards the sea? Is it because the larger quantity 
of water offers more resistance than the small 
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A an f Ea 
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~ # A cf 
SeSuxévar GdAXov Kat Frrov dvrepeidew To bdwp. 
~ > - 
év TH TeAdyer 5€ Tavavtia ToUTWY EoTly. 
A 4 , oo € 64 2 4 Oar s 
ta TL, OTav Te piplyH «is THY Gadarrav KuUpal- 
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~ Fad A > 
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mAayiou Kwotv thy Oddatrav; 6 8€ Krvdwv Tis 
fadarrns obk dvwev katw yiverar Gad’ émumodis: 
od Anfavros yadyvn yiverar. er oumnotca F 
OdAacoa cis Ta Sdcactdvra TH Pepopévw Sivyny 
~ € A ti ‘a , 2 \ A € 
mo. 1 d€ Sin KUKAW déperar. emel BE 7 
eveia toi KUKAov Kata onueiov dmreTtat, Ta dé 
, 29 ? , foal , i bal 
kvpata en edbeias Aoké_s déperar, oupBaivor dv 
atta Tov éfwrdtov Tis Sivys Kata onpetov 
dnrecba, dud te Ta eipnueva kal did THY THs 
t a ~ 
divns dopdv, } mpoototoa dmwheira abtd. daxvuov 
S€ dvtTos Tob Kat’ adriy Témov, yadnvny év TH 
es ~ 
py€er adrtis ovpBaiver yiveoOat, ote ovyxataBds 
6 dnp TH evexOervTe xdtw, dvadepopevos Kat wav 
ave thy Oddatrav Kabdrep Toudodvyot abriju: 
e ‘ 5X € A € > 37 fs > 
Q yap moppddAvE dbypob ba dépos Kdtwhev dv- 
wiovpévov éariv. Tmoudddvgé S€ aaoa rela Kal 
yadnves éatw. onpeia dé trav elpnuévwy eorti 
1 ex vod Ruelle. 
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PROBLEMS, XXIII. 3-4 


quantity, and in the small quantity the ship sinks 
because it exercises more influence over it? For it 
thrusts the water up from below. Now in harbour the 
sea is shallow, but in the open sea it is deep. So that 
the ship in harbour will appear to be carrying more, 
and will move with greater difficulty, because it has 
sunk farther and the water supports it less. But in 
the open sea the opposite of this is true. 

Why is it that, when any object, such as an anchor. 4 
is thrown into a rough sea, a calm ensues? Is it 
because the sea is steadied by the moving object, 
with which air is carried down; the air travelling 
downwards in a straight line and drawn in that 
direction draws with it the sidelong force which moves 
thesea? Now the sea wave does not travel down from 
above but along the surface ; when this force ceases, 
a calm ensues. Now the sea coming in to fill the gap 
created by the travelling body makes an eddy, and 
an eddy travels in a circle. But, since a straight line 
touches a circle at a point, and the movement of the 
wave is in an oblique straight line, it would follow 
that the waves touch the outside of the eddy at a 
point, both for the reasons already given and owing 
to the movement of the eddy, which, as it moves, 
repels the waves. As the place where the eddy is is 
free from waves, a calm must occur at the point 
where the surface is broken, because the air which 
was carried downwards with the moving object tra- 
vels upwards again. and thrusting the sea upwards, 
as it were, produces bubbles on it; for the bubble 
consists of the moisture thrust up by the air from 
below. Every bubble is smooth and calm. There 
is proof of what has been said; a little later the sea 
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PROBLEMS, XXIII. 4-6 


over the spot where the object has been thrown in 
rises to a higher level than the surrounding water. 
Why is it that sometimes craft travelling on the 5 
sea in fine weather are sunk and completely disappear, 
so that no wreckage even comes to the surface? Is 
it because when a spot in the ground underneath the 
sea breaks and forms a hollow, they follow the move- 
ment of the air down into the sea and into the hollow ? 
Similarly the sea travelling in a circle in every direc- 
tion is carried below. This is a whirlpool. Ships in 
the Straits of Messina suffer thus because of the 
stream (which is the cause of whirlpools), and they are 
swallowed up into the depths, both for this reason and 
because the sea is deep and the ground beneath it full 
of hollows to a great distance. The eddies overpower 
the ships and carry them into the hollows ; that is 
why no wrecks rise from there. A current is formed 
when after the cessation of the former wind from one 
direction it blows in the opposite direction over a sea 
which is running under the influence of the previous 
wind, and particularly when the south wind is the 
contrary wind. For the currents blowing in opposite 
directions thrust each other aside, just as they do 
in rivers, and eddies are formed. But the original 
movement from above travels round and round be- 
cause it is strong. Since, then, they cannot move 
obliquely (for they are repelled by each other), they 
must be driven downwards, so that anything caught 
by the eddy must be carried down with it. This is 
why ships are made with the ends turned up ; for it 
is recollected that sometimes one with straight ends 
has been swallowed up. 
Why is the water in the Pontus whiter than that 6 

in the Aegean? Is it due to the refraction of the 
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PROBLEMS, XXIII. 6-8 


sight which takes place from the sea into the air? 
For the air in the Pontus is thick and white, so that 
the surface of the sea wears the same appearance, but 
the air in the Aegean seems blue because it is clear 
for such a long distance, so that the sea reflecting 
it seems similar. Js it because all lakes are whiter 
than the sea? And the Pontus resembles a lake 
because many rivers flow into it. Lakes, indeed, are 
whiter than both sea and rivers; so painters paint 
their rivers a pale colour, but the sea blue. Or is it 
because the vision does not easily penetrate fresh 
water, and is refracted to the air, but from the sea 
it is not refracted because the water is not smooth ; 
but the sight in penetrating below grows weary ; 
and so the sea appears black? But in water resem- 
bling a lake, as the fresh water is on the surface and 
the salt water beneath, it does not penetrate, but is 
refracted towards the daylight; consequently its 
surface appears to be white. 


Why is the sea less cold than fresh water, and 7 


brackish less cold than sweet water? Is it because 
the sea is denser and contains more solid matter ? 
Such things cool less, just as they also grow more 
hot ; for they conserve heat more easily owing to 
their density. Or is it because sea-water is more 
fatty, and so does not extinguish the flame? The 
same thing is true of other substances. For what is 
more fatty is warmer. Or is it because it contains 
much earth, and so is drier? For the dry is also 
warmer. 

Why is the sea more transparent than fresh water, 
although it is denser? For fresh water is lighter 





1 The us. has od in the wrong place, as shown by the trans- 
lation of Th. G. 
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PROBLEMS, XXIII. 8-11 


than salt water. Or is the lightness not the cause, 
but the fact that the direct passages through it are 
many and very large? In that case fresh water is 
dense because of the smallness of its parts, while 
salt water contains large empty spaces. Or is it 
because the sea is purer? For there is no earth in 
it and the sand being heavy lies at the bottom. But 
fresh water is earthy. And the earth moving in the 
middle of it is quickly stirred into mud. 

Why is the sea more transparent in the north than 
in the south? Is it because the sea has colour in a 
calm? For there is a greasy element in brackish 
liquid. There is evidence for this ; for in the warm 
weather oil is exuded. So, when the sea is calm and 
warmer, juice of this kind rises to the surface owing 
to its lightness. This is less true in the north because 
of the cold. For water is more easily transparent 
than oil; for oil has colour, but water appearing 
colourless gives a clearer picture. 

Why do those who wash in the sea get dry more 
quickly, seeing that it is heavier than fresh water ? 
Is it because the sea is denser and earthy ? So as it 
contains but little moisture it dries more quickly. 

Why do waves imply wind? Is it because they 
prove that the wind is coming ? For wind is a thrust- 
ing together of the air. Does wind arise because the 
air is continually being thrust forward? But the 
wind thrusts the air forward when it is not yet blow- 
ing continuously, but is only beginning to do so. So 
the first breath so to speak dies away, but it has 
thrust forward another breath and driven on another 
mass of air and then died away. So that it is clear, 
when what is thrust forward is present, that which 
sets it moving will also follow ; for it causes this 
effect when it begins to blow. 
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* Presumably Aristotle only means that sea-water burns in 
the sense that it does not easily extinguish fire. 
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PROBLEMS, XXIII. 12-15 


Why does the wave break before the wind reaches 12 
it? Is it because the wind which is blowing and 
the rough sea do not stop simultaneously, but the 
sea dies down afterwards ? Possibly the wind which 
produced the movement dies down before it is felt. 
So that the wave does not come before the wind, but 
the latter is not noticed, while the former is. Or is 
it true that the wind does not blow simultaneously in 
all places, but that it blows earlier at its point of ori- 
gin? But it blows and ruffles the sea in its neighbour- 
hood at the same time, and this rufHes the sea next 
to it; in this way it would be possible for the wave 
to break in front of the wind. For the movement is due 
to the sea and not to the wind, being the movement 
of the sea which travels faster than that of the air. 

Why is it easier to swim in the sea than in rivers ? 13 
Is it because the swimmer swims by continually 
supporting himself against the water, and we can 
gain more support in water which contains more solid 
matter ? For sea-water contains more solid matter 
than river-water. For it is denser and more capable 
of offering resistance. 

Why can one spend longer time in the sea than in 14 
the river? Is it because river-water is rare ? Hence 
it penetrates more easily into the body and produces 
suffocation. 

Why is it that sea-water burns,* whereas river-water 15 
does not? Or does the latter also burn. but the sea 
is less apt to quench the fire because it is oily? We 
have proof that it is more oily ; for oil is extracted 
from sea-salt. Or can the passages in sea-water less 
easily adjust themselves to the fire, because they are 
thicker, and all the more is this true because salt is 
present ? So just as the dry is less easily quenched 
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PROBLEMS, XXIII. 15-18 


than the wet, and the dry is more easily burned, so 
the drier a thing is the more easily it is burned, be- 
cause it is more allied to the hot, but the drier water 
is that in the sea; but both these qualities (heat 
and dryness) are more present in the sea. 

Why is it that the wind blowing from the sea in the 
morning is not cold, but from the river it is? Is it 
because the sea is in exposed places. but rivers are 
in enclosed country ? Consequently the breeze from 
the sea is scattered over a wide area, so that it is 
weak, whereas the breeze from the rivers travels 
with concentrated force and so is stronger, so that 
naturally it seems colder. Or is this not the reason, 
but is it because rivers are cold, whereas the sea is 
neither hot nor cold > Now breezes and exhalations 
arise from wet bodies when these are growing either 
hot or cold ; whichever of these phenomena is taking 
place, there is evaporation, and when evaporation of 
water occurs the air which is caused travels, and this 
constitutes a breeze. What, then, arises from cold 
water naturally blows cold, and that from very hot 
water cools and becomes cold. Now one would find 
that all rivers are cold, but the sea is neither cold 
nor very hot. So the breeze blowing from it is not 
cold because it is not itself cold. nor does it cool 
quickly because it is not very hot. 

Ww hy do the waves subside more slowly in wider, 
open seas than in shallow ones ? Is it because ev ery- 
thing subsides more slowly after violent mov ement 
than after slight mov ement? So in wide, open seas 
the tide is greater than it is in shallow seas. There 
is, therefore, nothing surprising in the fact that the 
larger mass of water subsides more slow hss 

Why is salt water not drinkable when it is cold, 
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PROBLEMS, XXIII. 13-21 


but more drinkable when it is heated, when it is hot 
and when it is cooling? Is it because it is natural 
for it to change from one extreme to the other ?, Now 
the drinkable is the opposite of the briny ; and the 
brine is boiled out when it is heated, but is pre- 
cipitated when it grows cold. 

Why is it that, generally speaking, water near the 
sea is sweet and not brackish? Is it because it be- 
comes more drinkable through percolation? And that 
which is near the sea percolates more. 


19 


Why does not salt water flow easily ? Is it because 20 


what is heavy tends to be stationary? Now salt 
water is heavy ; so that salt water only flows easily 
when it is hot. For hot things contain a lightness 
in themselves, which masters the heaviness due to 
the salt ; for what is hot is lighter. Moreover, water 
which flows easily percolates through the earth ; and, 
as it percolates, the densest and heaviest part remains 
behind, while the light and pure part is separated. 
For salt water is heavy and fresh water light. This 
is why water which flows easily is fresh. The same 
cause explains why salt water becomes sweeter by 
moving and changing its position; for it becomes 
lighter and less strong because of the movement. 


Why is it in Libya, if one digs by the seashore. : 


the water one comes to first is drinkable, but soon 
becomes brackish. whereas in other places it becomes 
less so? Is it because at first the water is what was 
there beforehand and has been concocted by the 
earth, but, as time goes on, the sea percolates and 
makes it more salt because it is new ? But in other 
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1 Scappet Forster, Siaepe? Ruelle. 





2 This translation is dubious, and the sentence does not 
seem to be to the point. 
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PROBLEMS, XXIII. 21-23 


places either there is no water or much, because the 
place is not dried.* 

Why does salt water dissolve salt more quickly 
than fresh water? Is it because melting consists 
of disintegration due to the entrance of either 
moisture or heat, so that it liquefies? Substances 
which cannot penetrate at all do not cause melting, 
nor do those which are such that they cannot touch 
the substance. Substances which pass through 
easily scarcely produce any melting; but those 
which make the most violent attack, produce the 
most rapid disintegration. Substances with large 
particles do not penetrate, for they are too big for 
the passages ; those with smaller parts pass through 
without touching. Now fresh water is rare, but salt 
water is denser, so that the former passing through 
easily owing to its lightness melts very little, while 
the latter can penetrate, but owing to the size of its 
parts flows through less easily, and so more readily 
forces its way. 

Why does water appear less light in colour, if it is 
set in motion, as, for instance, a ripple * This is why 
Homer says when the wind arises ‘‘ The sea is made 
black by it.’’® Is it due to two causes ; first because, 
when the sight is near by, it can penetrate more 
easily when it is at rest, but does not travel on a 
straight path, when it is moving, and the trans- 
parent seems light in colour? That through which 
the sight does not pass Homer declares to be black. 
So the air from a distance seems black, but white 
from near by ; the sea also from near by seems white, 
but dark blue or black from a distance. Secondly, 
from a distance when the sight is moving in any way, 


> Iliad, vii. 64. 
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@ (Quite out of place here. The sentence must have come 
from the previous problem. 
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PROBLEMS, XXIII. 23-29 


the sight is refracted in a mass towards the light if 
the water is still, but this is impossible when the 
water is moving. 

Why does not the wave make ripples in deep water, 
while it does in shallow? Is it because when a small 
body of water is travelling it is more easily broken up 
by the air than a large body? Consequently as it 
strikes it more it is broken up. But in deep water 
the mass moved is large, but in shallow water small. 

Why do places which face the south have more 
brackish water? Is it because the: sea is driven 
beneath the earth by the south wind, and so becomes 
mixed ? 

Why does salt water rest on the surface of sweet 
wine, rather than of dry wine? Is it because sweet 
wine, such as raisin wine, contains more earth? Or is 
it because sweet wine is heavier and more viscous, so 
that the salt does not mix readily, and as it does not 
mix remains on the surface ? 


Why, speaking generally, does salt, which is an ‘ 


earthy substance, remain on the surface? For its 
natural tendency is downwards. (Is it because the 
sweet contains more earth 7)? Is it owing to the heat, 
as in the case of salt > For it is like an efHorescence. 
Or is it for another reason? It is not unreasonable if 
this is not the reason why it floats more on sweet wine; 
for this is the warmest wine. 


Why do waves sometimes begin to travel before the : 


wind reaches them? Is it for the same reason that 
they die down after the wind? For the first wind is, 
so to speak, dispersed before the wave which it has 
driven ; and it is not the wave which is first driven 
which comes, but the thrust continually affects the 
water which is next to it. 

Why does ground which is more subject to the 
breaking of the waves often become solid—as solid as 
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PROBLEMS, XXIII. 29-30 


if it were beaten for levelling > And why is ground 
where the waves break hard, whereas farther away 
it is spongy ? Is it because small grains of sand are 
not thrown to any distance by the waves, but the 
larger ones are, just as it is impossible to throw 
what is very small to any distance with the hand? 
So when many particles are mixed together the 
smallest fall through and become solid. Now the 
movement of the receding wave makes these level, 
but no longer shifts them. Owing to the fact that 
the smallest grains cannot leap very far, there is a 
compact mass of small grains; and because it is in 
frequent motion, it becomes continuous as the sand 
falls, until each grain fits into its place; and it is 
levelled by the last wave, and the slight moisture 
welds it together. But the ground farther away being 
dry breaks up, and consists of larger grains and is not 
flattened out. 

Why are the upper parts of the sea more salt and 30 
warmer than the parts at the bottom? In the same 
way in fresh-water wells, the surface is more salt 
than the water below. Yet the water below ought 
to be more salt; for salt water is heavier. Is it 
because the sun and the air are always drawing up 
the lightest part of the liquid? Now the fresher 
water is always lighter, and the sun and the air 
exercise more attraction over parts nearer to them. 
So that both in the sea and in fresh water that 
which remains on the surface from which the attrac- 
tion takes place, must be more salt than that from 
which little or nothing has been drawn. For the same 
reason the upper parts must be warmer; for the 
salt is warmer than the fresh. This is why some of 
the followers of Heracleitus say that stones and earth 
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PROBLEMS, XXIII. 30-34 


are formed by the drying and solidification of fresh 
water, and that the sun produces evaporation from 
the sea. 

Why are the parts of the sea which are nearer the 31 
land sweeter? Is it because they are more in 
motion? And when the salt element moves it be- 
comes sweeter. Or is it because the water down 
below is more salt, and that near the land is less deep ? 
So also deep places near the shore are salt and not so 
sweet, This is due to the fact that the salt element 
being heavier is carried down to the depths. 

@Why is sea-water the only kind of water which 32 
burns, whereas fresh water and river-water do not ? 

Is it because it contains much earth? Salt proves 
this. Or is it because it is oily? The sediment of 
oil which is found in salt proves its existence. 

Why is there no sand in lakes or at any rate less 33 
than in the sea or in rivers? Is it because there are 
rocks in the sea, and the earth has been extracted 
from them by burning? But sand is rock ground 
into small and tiny particles. It is ground by the 
striking of the waves. But in lakes there are not 
bare rocks of this kind, nor are they broken up in 
the same way, because there are not waves to the 
same extent. But in rivers there is more sand be- 
cause they carry down the earth with them, and 
break up the rocks by striking them. 

Why is it that when a lake becomes exhausted or 34 
dry the corn in the adjoining plain is more likely to 
be frost-bitten ? Is it because the moisture which 
evaporates in the lake warms the air by evaporation, 
so that it makes frosts less and weaker than in hollow 
and marshy spots? Or does the cold arise, as men 


@ Cf. Problem 15. 
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PROBLEMS, XXIII. 34-37 


say. from the earth and penetrate without being 
noticed? So when the lake is dry, greater cold 
spreads over a wider area and hardens and freezes 
more easily. In such places the cold comes from 
below as is popularly believed. Yet the ground is 
warm in winter; but owing to the moisture the 
superficial heat on the ground is chilled. For the 
moisture is neither far enough away to prevent its 
becoming cold, owing to the warmth which exists in 
all liquids, nor is it so slight as to have no effect, 
because the earth is soaked. For instance it is due to 
the cold that one can walk and dwell upon ice. 

Why is the sea salt and bitter ? Is it because there 
are more juices in the sea? For saltness and bitter- 
ness go together. 

Why do shells and stones become round in the sea ? 
Is it because their extremities being broken off 
equally assume a round shape? For this is the only 
shape in which the outer surface is the same all over 
and the sea moving objects in every direction breaks 
off the extremities equally all round. 

Why is it that in some places, if one digs near the 
sea, the water is at first fresh, and then becomes salt ? 
Is it because the water consists of the sea itself which 
percolates beneath the earth? Naturally, therefore, 
the water on top is sweet ; for sweet water is lighter 
than salt water, and the sea contains some element of 
sweetness, which when mixed with earth comes more 
to the surface. But the salt element, owing to its 
weight and because it is easily penetrated, is carried 
downwards. Either, then, in this way or through the 
veins (in the earth) the sweet water flows from the 
land into the sea, so that naturally it would rest on 
the surface of the sea, which is mingled with it. But 
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1 dca Ruelle: but Th. G. renders Lacus Paesa and the 
reference below to ‘‘ this lake”? seems to make the alteration 
certain, 
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PROBLEMS, XXIII. 37-40 


when the passages are opened, later on the salt 
element owing to its quantity overpowers the other 
and makes it all salt. For when the upper passages 
are clogged, the water flowing in must seek another 
path, but when they are opened, all travels by that 
channel, as happens with the veins of the body. 

Why is the sea, seeing that it is heavier than fresh 
water, more transparent? Is it because it is more 
oily ? Oil poured on to water makes it more trans- 
parent. As, therefore, it has oil in it, the sea-water 
is naturally more transparent. Or is not everything 
which is lighter more transparent ? For oil is lighter 
than water, but is not more transparent. Ory is sea- 
water not really more transparent, but only seems to 
be so: For fresh water comes from the land or from 
streams, and the source sends out earth together with 
the water, so that the streams not being pure carry 
down earth and mud with them. This is the reason 
why fresh water is less transparent. 

Why do those who swim in the sea have their 
bowels opened? If it were due to exercise, then 
those who go in for violent running also take violent 
exercise, but their bowels are not opened. Is it 
because not every form of exercise opens the bowels, 
but only that which does not produce wasting ? 
Now time spent in the sea seems to make men hungry 
as well as to open the bowels; for the evaporation 
from it is both warm and dry. 

Why does Lake Paesa, of which the water is drink- 
able, wash and scour clothes? For what is sweet 
washes, and what is bitter scours, and the water 
cannot possess both qualities at once. Or is it a fact 
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PROBLEMS, XXIII. 40-41 


that nothing cleanses by being bitter, but that it is 
viscosity which is the cleansing quality ? Hence it 
is the hooves and those parts which contain mucus, 
which are cleansing, so that bitter things which con- 
tain this quality are also cleansing. Now it is the case 
in this lake that the bitter part of the nitrous quality 
is burned out, and the oily and viscous element 
remains. By this quality it cleanses, and it washes 
because it is fresh water. 

Why does the sea when calm seem white, while it 41 
looks black while it is moving? Is it because that 
which is less seen always appears darker? Now that 
which is moying is less visible than that which is at 
rest. Or is it because the transparent is white, and 
the opaque black ?- And what is moving is less trans- 
parent. 
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BOOK XXIV 


PRoBLEMS CONNECTED WITH Hot Water 


Why is it that if men are smeared with oil, water 1 
feels less hot when poured over them, although oil 
is hot? Is it because owing to the smoothness the 
water slips down and penetrates less ? 

Why is it that after midday in summer the water 2 
in cisterns becomes hot ? Is it because by that tine 
the heat has mastered the air? Before midday the 
heat is employed in thawing the cold and checking it. 
But the cold does not cease at the same moment as 
the heat gains the mastery, but only after some time 
has elapsed. 

Why does not hot water, of which the temperature 3 
is sometimes higher than that of flame, scorch wood, 
whereas the flame does ? Is it because flame consists 
of light parts, and so does the vapour proceeding 
from it, whereas water consists of large particles, so 
that it does not penetrate? But flame and the 
vapour from coals penetrate because of their rarity, 
and disintegrate the wood. 

Why is it that boiling water does not cause melting, 4 
whereas the stomach does? Is it because the heat 
in the stomach penetrates because of its rarity, 
but water does not penetrate because it is dense ? 
Or is it because the liquid prevents all else from 
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ev S€ 7H KotAla TO dypov els THY KUT UTOVOCTODV 
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Aca ri ody dreplet Tod xeysdvos dpotws Kai Tob 6 
Qépovs To VOwp, od pdvov Gpoiws Feppawdpevoy 
adda Kai peor, Kal dpolws Beppov dv Kal rt 

936 b GAAov; % Side a dmepleais € €or a dvaBory TeV 
mroppodyenv 5 TO pe ovuv vowp auto Jeppaiverat 
rote odfev irrov 7 Tob Bdpous,’ al 8€ mouddAvyes 
aiperBau od dvvavra Guotws did Td TOV meplexovTa 

5 depa elvaw buxpsv, dAAa eAdtrous ze TA peyeOn 
atpovrat b70 Tob ydyous OABopevar, Kal Sua- 
KomTOVTOS TOU depos Tayd Siamimrovai, wore 
éAdrrous Te TH Oyky Kal TH TAHOE yivovrar Tod 
xXeyOvos, Tod dé O€pous rodvaytiov. 7 S€é dmép- 
Ceows ylverar dia TO TAROOS Kai TO peyefos Tob 
agppov. 

10 Ava Ti TO pev Geppov ddwp purido?, TO de mop 7 
Deppov 6 dv ov; ) OTt TO per mp moved mvedpa, wore 
oyKot; epireiverae yap TO dépua. 7% S€ Kdprjfus 
putts éorw. 

Au ri Tov dyyetov ot mubpeves Deppatvopievov 8 
Tob datos, € ews av F puxpov TO ddwp, Depporepot | 

welow;  Sid7e yuxpotd peév ett dvtos To BdaTos 

1 Gépovs Bonitz: yvyous Ruelle. 
“~"@ The Greek of the last sentence as it stands is untrans- | 
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PROBLEMS, XXIV. 4-8 


melting > For nothing melts in liquid. But in the 
stomach the liquid sinks into the bladder, and so 
allows the melting to take place. 

Why does not the bottom of a vessel burn when 5 
there is boiling water in it, but one can hold it by 
the bottom and carry it, but when the water is re- 
moved it burns? Is it because the heat engendered 
in the bottom is extinguished by the water? This is 
why soluble substances do not melt if water is poured 
over them.? 

Why does not water boil over in winter as much as 6 
it does in summer, not only when it is subjected to 
heat for as long or even longer, but even when it 
is equally or more hot? Is it because boiling over 
is due to the upward thrust of bubbles? The water 
itself gets no less hot in winter than in summer. 
but the bubbles cannot rise to the same extent 
because the surrounding air is cold, but are smaller 
in size because they are compressed by the cold 
when they rise, and as the air breaks them up they 
quickly burst, so that they are less both in size and in 
number in the winter, but in the summer it is just 
the opposite. Boiling over is due to the extent and 
size of the froth. 

Why does hot water cause wrinkles, but fire which 7 
is hot does not ? Is it because fire produces a breath, 
so that it inflates? For the outer covering is thus 
stretched, but it is the creasing of the skin that 
causes wrinkles. 

When water is heated in a vessel why does the 8 
bottom of the vessel get hotter, while the water is 
still cold? Is it because, the water being still cold, 


latable. The rendering here given is a translation of the 
Latin version of Th. G. 
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eykatakacieTat TO Deppov Kal dvrimepiiorarar ciow, 
kwhvdpevov e€evar, Grav b€ diabeppavOy To évov 
vdwp, odKéeTL dmoaréyovros aAAd Suamrvéovros Kat 
eAdrrovos yevojevov Tob mupés, puypotepos yivera 
6 muOuny, dproloos womep Kal Ta Badaveta: Kai yap 
tabta 700 xeyudvos Deppdrepa 7 7 TOO Oepous dua Td 
eycataxAeieabar TO Beppiov ev 70 xerpddve paAov 
H &v TO Bépe bro Tod mepiéyovtos depos dvTos 
puxpod. 

Aud ti 76 prev ddwp Céov ovK exraphater, to &€ 
ervos Kal 7 dah; KaiTot Koupdrepov TO Udwp 
ToUTw, Ta "he Kobpa pov pias méppw. motel dé 
Kal 76 dpydprov Tauro, Kal TobTo Kabarpopevov’ 510 
ot év TH apyupoKkorrety KaAdvbvortes Kepdaivovow" 
70 yap dtappimtovpevov avyKadddvovres Aap Ba- 
vovot Ta Aetava. 7 SidTe oted prev Tov éK- 
mapAacpov 76 Oeppov eEatpilov Kat Brafopevov 7a 
avrikpovovTa TH Kata Pvow adtod dopa; To péev 
obv vdwp bia KouddtyTa Kal AenTéTHTA OVK aTO- 
Bidlerat, wore odk GOpoiferar Tord Deppdv, GAA 
mpl adobnva Pbdaver Suaxopav 7d dei mpocedbdr. 
Ta be éxovra ev adtots oGpe, olov Ta podnpara 7 
6 dpyupos, dtd Bapos rd owparoedes é éxovra Todv, 
Kal avramwlobyra Sia TO dmopualeabat Bia, ef- 
LovTos atoadarpilerat q av KpaTion TO Beppov: ov 
yap dievor bud TuKVoTHTA, GAAG KpaTel, Ews av bd 
TOU emuppeovTos Deppob arroppr p07. yivera bé 
TAnYh; ovK ots, dua 76 taxd fepeabar To Geppov 
Karwbev dv. 

Aua ti ra pev Oriyov xpdvov év TO Beppe Bpexo- 
peva dvoudel, TO be moAbv oupminres Kal yiverat 
puod; 7 Site TO Beppov ex memnydtos bypov 
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PROBLEMS, XXIV. 8-10 


the heat is enclosed within and compressed, being 
prevented from escaping, but, when the water 
within grows hot all through, as the fire no longer 
holds the heat but escapes and becomes less, the 
bottom becomes cooler, just as it does in baths? They 
get hotter in winter than they do in summer because 
in the winter the heat is more confined than it 
is in the summer by the surrounding air which is 
cold. 

Why does not boiling water boil over, whereas pea- 9 
soup and lentil-soup does ? And yet water is lighter 
than these and it is easier to throw light particles a 
long distance. Silver acts in the same way, when 
it is being refined ; sweepers in the mint gain from 
this, for they sweep up what is seattered about and 
collect what is left. Or is it because the heat 
vaporizes and causes boiling over by exerting force 
on what opposes its own natural impetus ? Water is 
not forced out because of its lightness and fineness, so 
that not much heat is collected, but before it masses 
together the heat which is continually passing in cuts 
its way through. But anything which has body, like 
porridge or silver, having a large solid element owing 
to its weight, and making a counterthrust because it 
is always having force applied to it, whenever the heat 
masters it, forms circular bubbles as it goes out ; for 
owing to its density it cannot escape, but establishes 
amastery, until it is cast out by the influx of the heat ; 
so it is not a thrust but a blow, because the heat from 
below is travelling rapidly upwards. 

Why is it that things which are soaked in hot 10 
water for a short time swell, while those which are 
soaked for a long time shrink and grow wrinkled ? 
Is it because the heat produces moisture in place of 
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Hpenotvros ev ooov Soxet elvau Deppov, eav O€ 

Kun Oy, Oeppotepov; 7) woTeEp Kal én TOD GwpaTos, 

eav ev TH Tmrvedpat. Tpoxaly Tis, del 6 MpotoTdpevos 

dnp ywxpérepos; eis 5€ 76 Toppurepoy det tay? 
pLGAAov aicbdverar. 

a Aca ri év TO 1pAtep HaMov 7; q TH oKUG 7a Depp 13 
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on 


“ 
o 


1 8a Forster: «at Ruelle. 
2 dei iav Bonitz: efacav Ruelle. 
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PROBLEMS. XXIV. 10-13 


what is solid, and vapour instead of liquid, and refines 
what is dense? That which causes heat at first 
makes what is solid wetter, and as it vaporizes what 
is wet it penetrates and makes it swell, but when 
it has heated the envelope more, it rarefies it, so that 
the vapour escapes, and the wet becoming dry causes 
the swelling to subside. When it subsides, the sur- 
rounding skin always becomes wrinkled. Where the 
subsidence is uneven, there the wrinkles appear. 

Why are stones hardened more easily by hot water 
than by cold? Is it because stones are formed by 
failure of moisture, and the moisture fails by heat 
rather than by cold, and the formation of stones is due 
to heat, just as Empedocles says that rocks and stones 
are due to hot water ? Or does heat produce stones, 
but stone is also produced by cold because the 
excess of frost exhausts the moisture and hardens 
it? Evidently, then, this hardening is simply due 
to excess, 

Why is it that if one holds a foot in hot water, 
it seems less hot while the foot is still, but hotter 
if it is moved? Is it similar to the experience of 
the body, if one runs in the wind, the air which is in 
contact with it being increasingly colder? The farther 
one continues to go the more one is conscious of it. 

Why do hot things cool more quickly in the sun 
than in the shade? Is it because the less heat is 
destroyed by the greater? Or is it because in the 
shade the surrounding cold compresses the heat 
within and does not allow it to escape, which also 
happens with the dying when cold water is poured 
over them? For the cold water confines the heat. 
and prevents it from escaping. Generally speaking, 
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1 ent r@ odpare dv Forster: evel 7d cuydriov Ruelle, 
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PROBLEMS, XXIV. 13-17 


in winter internal heat is always greater, but in the 
sun, as there is nothing to oppose it, it moves and 
soon vanishes. 

Why is water heated in the sun not more healthy 
for washing ? Does it, because it is cooling, also cause 
shivering while it is still on the surface of the body ? 
Does it have this effect and also is liable to produce 
disease, if one washes in it often? For hot water, 
generally speaking, readily causes concoction and 
has a drying effect, but cold water produces contrac- 
tion, so that each produces a good effect. Hence 
both cold water and water heated by fire are useful 
to men bathing, but water heated by the sun owing to 
the weakness of the heat does no good either way, but 
merely produces moisture like the light of the moon. 

Why is not water heated by the sun good? Is it 
because that which is cooling produces shivering ? 

Why is the hot water in Magnesia and Atarneus 
drinkable? Is it because, as the hot water flows 
out, more flows into it, so that its salt disappears, but 
its heat remains ? 

Why did the hot springs in Magnesia cease to be 
hot, but yet the water remained brackish ?* Did 
more cold water from another source flow into the 
springs at the same time, and quench the heat ? For 
the earth was salt but not hot, owing to the quantity 
of water flowing into it. The same thing happens 
to water which percolates through ashes. For this 
passing through the hot coal cools it and itself be- 
comes cold, and also brackish and bitter owing to 
the ashes. But when the water which flows in 
becomes different in character, the heat which exists 


* This is an unsatisfactory Problem. Its sense is doubtful 
and it does not agree with Problem 16. 
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PROBLEMS, XXIV. 17-19 
in the earth for a different reason masters the cold- 
ness of the water owing to its small quantity and the 
water again becomes hot. 

Why are hot springs always salt? Is it because 
they usually percolate through astringent earth 
(their smell proves this) which has been burned? All 
ashes are brackish and smell of sulphur. This is 
why they burn like a thunderbolt. Many hot springs 
are due to the stroke of thunderbolis. 

Why are hot bathing-pools sacred? Is it because 19 
they are caused by two very sacred things, sulphur 
and thunderbolts = 


— 
we 
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BOOK XXV 


PROBLEMS CONNECTED WITH AIR 


Wuy is it that limbs suffer pain if they are enclosed 1 
in inflated wineskins? Is it due to the pressure 
of the air? The air does not give way to outside 
pressure on the wineskin, but repels it ; just in the 
same way the air compresses what is enclosed in it. 
Or is it because the air is confined by force and com- 
pressed ? Consequently as the air has a natural im- 
petus in every direction it must exert pressure on the 
enclosed body. 

Why do the so-called “ ox bellowings ’’ * occur in 2 
marshes by the banks of rivers, which are due ac- 
cording to legend to the sacred bulls of the God? 
The phenomenon is a sound similar to that made by a 
bull, so that cows are affected by it in the same way 
as when they hear a bull bellowing. Does this occur 
in places where the rivers stagnate in marshes, or 
are repelled by the sea, or give off an unusually large 
quantity of wind? The reason is that hollows are 
formed in the earth. So as the water wells up (there 
is always a flow in marshy ground of this kind) it 
forces the air through a narrow passage into a wider 
hollow, just as if one made a sound through the neck 


* Aristotle explains (Jfeteor. 368 a) that earthquakes are 
due to the movement of air beneath the earth. When this 
movement is insufficient to produce earth tremors it causes a 
sound which men describe as “ lowing.” 
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1 The us. has here the words ef pipet Ska tod xaTadrparos. 
It seems better to omit them, as they can add nothing to 


the sense and xarddqya is otherwise unknown. 
2 ody add. Ruelle. 
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PROBLEMS. XXV. 2-5 


into an empty jar, and makes a sound like bellowing ; 
for it is through a passage of similar shape that the 
bellowing of bulls is produced. Shapes of hollow 
spaces which are irregular produce many strange 
noises. When one takes off the lid of a jar and rubs 
it over the bottom drawing it in and out, it makes 
enough noise to frighten animals, when the watchers 
of the fruit do it. 

Why does not the air become moist, when in 
contact with water? There is no other substance 
which does not become moist, if in contact with 
water. Is it because the limit of each substance meets 
the other, but the surface of each remains distinct ? 
So all other substances are heavier, but the air does 
not sink below the limit of the water. It touches it, 
then, in the sense that there is nothing between them, 
but the air does not grow wet because it is always 
above the water. 

Why does a calm most often occur at midnight 
and midday? Is it because an absence of wind is 
due to the stationary position of the air, and it is 
most stationary when it is either exercising or sub- 
mitting to most control, but when it is struggling 
it moves ? Now it exercises most contro] at midnight, 
and submits to control most at midday ; for at the 
former hour the sun is farthest away, and at the latter 
the sun is nearest. Moreover, the wind rises either 
at sunrise or at sunset, and the wind which rises at 
dawn dies down when it passes under control, and 
that which rises at sunset dies down when it ceases 
to exercise control. So the former falls at midday 
and the latter at midnight. 

Why is it that, when the day is just dawning and it is 5 
still early, the cold is greater than at night, although 
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otv TodrTo jt) Taph, Hpepet TO wav, Kal aipopevov 
Tob WAlov padAov 7 Todvarrioy: Kal TO “ prot’ 
an’ Wreipov’”” tobr’ €otiv, ott ob mAcioTy Kivnats, 
exel KLoTa av TL pévor Kal avaTain, p17) Omadod 
a A ~ _ / = A 
évtos Kal KpaTotvTos To’ avvarapévou. Tod perv 
59 yeuyudvos 7 GdAatta towodrov, tot S€ Gépous 
¢ ~ 
Ue sl ae Ge fame. het - 4 

Awa ti, drav diayvOy 7o bypov eis acxovs, od 
[Lovo 70 dypov déyerar 6 miBos pera Tay doxay, 
aAAa Kal ddAo _TpoorapPaver; 7) ore ev TO bye@ 
évurrdpyet 6 ayp; odtos odv Srav pev ev TO 
wtOm évq, od Svvarar exxpiveobar Sid 7d péyebos 
Tob mifov: ek yap Tob peiLovos xademasrepov 
ex OAixpat ottoty Kal Bypev kal mvebpa, aomep Kal 
éx tav ondéyywr. drav Sé pepifnrar eis pexpa 
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PROBLEMS, XXV. 5-8 


the sun is nearer to us at that hour? Is it because 
dew and hoar-frost fall towards day, and these are 
cold? So when every place is sprinkled with cold 
moisture chill comes. 

Why do both cold and stifling heat occur most 
commonly in Pontus ? Is it owing to the density of 
the air? For in winter it cannot get heated through, 
and in summer, when it is heated, it burns because of 
its density. The same cause explains why marshy 
districts are cold in winter, and hot in summer. Or is 
it due to the travelling of the sun? For in the winter 
it is far away, and in summer near by. 

Why is the sky clearer at night than in the day- 
time ? Is the sun the cause of the wind and of the 
disturbance ? For these things occur as the result 
of movement. Heat, then, is the cause. When heat 
is absent, everything is at rest, and this is more true 
when the sun is rising than when it is sinking. The 
proverb “ Do not fear a cloud from the mainland in 
winter ’’* means that where there is most movement 
there also would be the least static conditions, as 
that which causes stability is irregular and does not 
exercise control. In the winter this is the nature of 
the sea, in summer of the land. 

Why is it that when liquid is poured from a jar into 
wineskins the jar will not merely hold the liquid and 
the skins. but also has room for more ? Is it because 
there is air in the liquid? So when the liquid is in 
the jar, the air cannot escape owing to the size of the 
hae for it is more difficult to drive anything. whether 

iquid or air, out of a larger vessel, as we can see in the 
case of sponges. But when it is divided into smaller 


* Only part of the proverb is given here; for the whole 
ef. 947 a 7. 
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Sn A > , 2 A ms 2 ~ *. 
To Uowp Oepyr otoa Téuver adro Kai e€aepot. Kai 
+ t 4 tt 
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A tf oe 
Kovias eumimTovons TO abTo yiveTal, WoTE Kal TO 


* f ‘ > ~ 
Bdwp éxor dv KotAlas Kal dudKeva abo ev adr. 


H 0d TO Uowp 76 Sexdpevov tHv Koviav, ddr % 
Kovia 76 vdwp; TO yap AEmTOpepeoTepov eEiKds 
x - a ~ ~ 
elvac 70 eloidv. é7t Kal &k TAs aelpas SHAov. 
étav yap éemundrrnta 7 Téppa, Kal? dv av tdérov 
émumdtmntat, eis Toitov avuppet td GArAo Bdwp: 
ow A 13 f we > ‘ ih) b 8 , 
ede. Se 76 evaytiov, etrep Hv Td Vdwp Td Seyopevov, 
~ > ~ 
} ov cupPaiver tobto, €av mpdtepov eyyv0A Td 
on ‘ 4 5 f iAN’ aN ¢ lo’ 
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~ ~ oA > a € Gal iad 
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” t ¢ A / > 
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~ tf ¢ st 
dexonery. tatro dé tobto Kal ote of Bdbvvoe tiv 
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PROBLEMS, XXV. 8 


parts, the air is driven out of the skin together with its 
contents, so that the space previously occupied by 

air becomes empty ; hence the jar has room both for 
_the skins and for more liquid. This is even more 
true in the case of wine, because there is more air in 
wine than in water. Similar to this is the fact that 
the same vessel can contain as much ashes and water 
together as it can of each when poured in separately. 
For there seem to be many empty spaces in ashes. 
Hence the water being lighter sinks into them and fills 
them up completely, : so “that the mass grows dense, 
and because the filling has taken place with each of 
the parts (for everything which is filled by degrees 
becomes more full than if it is done all at once), when 
this happens the ashes subside ; at the same time the 
ashes admit the liquid because they have interstices. 
But ashes which are cast into the water when hot, 
cleave the water and cause evaporation. When the 
water is poured in before, and the ashes are intro- 
duced afterwards, the same thing happens, so that 
the water also would have interstices and empty 
spaces in it. Or is it not the water which absorbs 
the ashes, but the ashes the water? For it seems 
natural that it should be the substance with the 
lighter parts which penetrates. This also is proved 
by experiment. For when the ashes are sprinkled 
over, on whatever part they are sprinkled the rest of 
the water flows into it ; the opposite ought to happen, 
if it were the water which admits the ashes. Or does 
this not occur, if the water is poured in first and fills 
the vessel up? If anything further is put in, it over- 
flows. But if once the ashes are poured over and fall 
into the water, the effect takes place at once, for the 
ashes are actually the recipient. An illustration of 
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1 <6) added by Bonitz. 





2 This Problem is not very clear, but it seems to mean 
that if a substance containing air spaces (e.g. ashes) is put 
into a vessel and water poured in afterwards, the water will 
replace the air and thus ashes + water will take up no more 
room than ashes alone. If the water is put in first, and then 
ashes, the water will overflow because the ashes ‘will carry 
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PROBLEMS, XXV. 8-12 


the same fact appears in that trenches will not hold 
all the earth that is thrown out of them, for some air 
seems to occupy the space and hence the trench will 
not hold all the earth.* 

Why does air, which is denser than light, penetrate 
through solid bodies? Is it because light only 
travels in straight lines, so that vision cannot see 
through porous substances, such as pumice-stone ? 
For the channels change direction ; but this is not the 
case with glass, but the air is not obstructed because 
it does not travel straight through what it penetrates. 

Why does air become chilled through contact with 
water, but not saturated with moisture, even if one 
blows it into the water violently enough to make 
waves, but it shows by its change that it becomes 
cold, for air from water causes cold ? Is it because air 
by nature is both cold and hot, so that it changes by 
contact with whatever it touches, but it does not 
become moist because it is too light? It never 
penetrates into the depth of the water, but only 
touches the surface, even if it is foreed downwards ; 
the water always recedes lower still, so that the air 
never reaches the depths. 

Why is it that the air from bubbles even when it 
rises from below never comes out wet ? Is it because 
the liquid does not remain in it but the water slides 
off? The water on a bubble is too little to wet it. 

Why does not air soak into another substance, 
while water does? Water soaks even when trans- 
formed into air. Is it for the same reason that a 
stone does not? For not every substance soaks, but 
only what is viscous or liquid. 


air down with them, but afterwards the air will escape and 
the whole subside. 
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* This question is supplied from Th. G. 
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PROBLEMS, XXV. 13-18 


(Why do inflated skins float ?)* Is it because air 
travels upwards? For the skin when empty travels 
downwards, but when it is blown up, it remains on the 
surface, because the air “carries it upwards. If, then, 
the air makes the skin lighter and prevents it from 
being carried downwards, why are skins heavier when 
they are blown up? And how do they remain on the 
surface when they are heavier, and sink when they 
are lighter ? 

Why does the air not travel upwards ? For if the 
winds occur when the air is moved by heat, and it is 
the nature of fire to travel upwards, the wind also 
should also travel upwards, since the motive power 
rushes upwards and that which is moved is naturally 
carried in the same direction. But as it is the air 
clearly travels sideways. 

Why is it colder at dawn than in the evening? 
Is it because the former is nearer to midnight, the 
latter to midday ? But midday is the warmest time 
because it is nearest to the sun, while midnight is 
colder for the contrary reason. 

Why are the nights more stifling than the days in 
hot weather ? Is it owing to the absence of breeze ? 
For the Etesian and the northerly winds blow less 
strongly at night. 

Why do not substances decompose in inflated 
wineskins and in jars which are closed? Is it 
because decomposition takes place when things are 
moving, but there is no movement when the container 
is full, and inflated wineskins are full ? 

Why is the cold more severe under a clear sky than 
when it is overcast >? For the stars and heavens are 
hot. Is it because under a clear sky there is nothing 
to restrict evaporation, which permeates through ; 
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PROBLEMS, XXV. 18-21 


but under a cloudy sky it is restricted? For the 
same reason it is colder with a north than with a 
south wind. For the south wind attracts, but the 
north wind repels clouds. There also seems to be 
more evaporation with a north wind than with a 
south wind, and also more in winter than in summer. 
Or is it due to the difference in conditions ? Or is it 
because evaporation takes place when the warm is 
cooling ? 

Why is a small quantity of air warmer than a larger 19 
quantity ? For closely confined places are warmer. 
Is it because the large quantity moves more, and 
movement produces cold? This is proved by the 
fact that hot things cool when they are moved about. 

Why do water and earth decompose, but air and 2 
fire do not? Is it because everything which decom- 
poses becomes very hot, and there is nothing hotter 
than fire? Or is it because it must be cooled before 
it decomposes, and fire is permanently hot, and air is 
full of fire? So nothing hot decomposes, but only 
when it has been cooled; now earth and water 
become both hot and cold. 

Why is an overcast sky warmer than a clear one ? 21 
Is it, as the ancients said. because the stars are cold 2 
Or is this quite an absurd suggestion, and is it due to 
evaporation ? That this takes place is proved by the 
fact that dew and frost form in calm weather. When. 
then, the sky is clear. the heat, by which the moisture 
is taken up, is dispersed so that the air becomes cold : 
so the moisture given off from the heat causes dew. 
But when the sky is overcast, the moisture is restricted, 
so that there is neither dew nor hoar-frost when it is 
cloudy. So the heat remaining near the earth pro- 
duces warmth. 
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1 apdwow Sylb.: mpdcodw Ruelle. 
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PROBLEMS, XXV. 22 


Why is it that in lofty rooms the air is constantly 22 
ebbing and flowing, and particularly in calm wea- 
ther? Is it because the air is made up of many empty 
spaces? So when air begins to flow inwards, the air al- 
ready in the room contracts and is compressed. When 
it collects, after a time the outside air becomes more 
empty and has much space init. So the air out of the 
room, being near by, makes for this space and it 
travels into it because it is in suspense and it is the 
nature of the void to be unable to resist it. Now 
when this happens in many different parts, the air 
near by follows because of the thrust ; so, as much air 
is travelling from outside, the part inside becomes 
full of empty spaces but the outside becomes denser, 
and it rushes again from the outside to the inside. 
And this change repeats itself. 
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1 ég” éaurov Forster: én’ advév Ruelle. 





@ Caecias is really more easterly than the N.E. wind. The 
whole of this Problem is obscure in meaning and the text more 
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BOOK XXVI 


PROBLEMS CONNECTED WITH THE WINDS 


Wuy does Caecias? alone of the winds attract 1 
clouds towards itself? Is it because it blows from 
higher districts ? For the eastern parts of the world 
are higher than the western. The size and depth 
of the sea towards the west prove this. This wind, 
then, blowing from higher ground to the lower 
describes a line in its course which is curved towards 
the earth. Falling then, as has been said, upon regions 
of the earth which are towards the west, and collect- 
ing the clouds because of the shape of its path, on its 
return journey it thrusts the clouds towards itself. 
It is the only one of the winds which does this, be- 
cause some places are higher and some lower, against 
which the course of the wind either comes from below 
or in a straight line, this line being convex in relation 
to the earth, so that no refraction of the wind takes 
place because the air does not end its course in 
relation to the earth at a place where there are no 
clouds near the earth. The winds which travel on a 
less curved course such as the east wind collect no 
clouds because they carry no moisture. So in failing 


than doubtful. Considerable use has been made of the Latin 
translation, but even so the problem is hardly satisfactory. 
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PROBLEMS, XXVI. 1-5 


to collect clouds the east wind is less obvious in doing 
what it does than the north-east wind. 

Why are the north winds periodic, whereas the 2 
south winds are not? Or are the south winds also 
periodic, but not continuous, because the origin of the 
south wind is far away from us, but we live under the 
north wind? Again, the periodic north winds blow 
when the air is still (for they blow in summer), but the 
south winds blow in the spring, when the atmospheric 
conditions are less stable. In addition to this, the 
south wind is wet, but the upper district is unfavour- 
able to the wet; so the moisture which collects 
there is most rapidly dispersed. But moisture wanders 
about and so the south wind not remaining in the same 
place produces movement of the air. As the air when 
it moves changes its position, other winds arise ; for 
wind is a movement of the air. 

Why does the south wind blow after a frost? Is it 3 
because frost occurs after concoction has taken place, 
and after absorption and concoction a change to the 
contrary occurs? And the south wind is contrary 
to the north. For the same reason the south wind 
also blows after snow. Speaking generally, snow and 
hail and rain and all such purgation are proof of con- 
coction. So after rain and storms of a like nature 
the winds blow. 

Why do variable winds blow? Is it for the same 4 
reason as that which makes narrow channels ebb 
and flow? For both sea and air are set in motion until 
they flow; then, when opposition occurs and the off- 
shore wind can no longer drive them because the ori- 
gin of the movement and impetus is not sufficiently 
strong, they flow back again. 

Why do these variable winds come from the sea ? 5 
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1 4 Forster: 7 @dAarra dom Ruelle. 
2 raxdrepov Forster: aaxvrarov Ruelle, 





PROBLEMS, XXVI_. 5-8 


Is it because the sea is near by? Or is it because the 
changing wind is contrary to the offshore wind, and 
because it is, so to speak, a reversal of the offshore 
wind? The land wind is a breeze which blows from 
the land towards the sea, and the changing wind is the 
reversal of this, so that it must come from the sea. Or 
is it because the flowing air has collected on the sea ? 
The reason why it does not collect on the land and of 
its curving back as it retreats is that the sea is ina 
hollow ; and the air, like water, always flows into the 
deepest hollow. 

Why do hurricanes cease more quickly after the 
rain falls? Is it because, when the rain falls, the 
hollow spaces in the cloud in which the wind takes 
its rise, collapse ? 


Why are not the same winds rainy everywhere ? 7 


Is it because the same winds do not everywhere blow 
towards the mountains, but different winds blow 
against different mountains? For instance, when 
winds blow with difficulty against steep mountains, 
there clouds are more likely to form, where the 
wind cannot push them further. When they have 
formed and are subject to pressure, they break. 
Why is a clear sunset a sign of fine weather, but a 
confused sunset a sign of stormy weather? Is it 
because a storm occurs when the air is compressed 
and thick ? So when the sun is in control, it disperses 
and clears it, but when it is overpowered, it makes 
it cloudy. If, then, the compression is powerful, a 
storm arises as soon as it is day; if the pressure is 
weaker, but not completely overpowered. the com- 
pressed part is driven towards the setting sun. And 
there it remains, because the air near the earth is 
denser than the storm. The rest of the air gathers 
quickly, because it has a place of origin and support 
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1 Omitting, with Forster, the meaningless xaOdzep 8pOpos | 
add, Ruelle. | 





¢ Theophrastus, De Ventis, § 9. j 





PROBLEMS, XXVI. 8-11 


which will receive and collect all that reaches it ; for 
just as in a rout if one man resists the rest will also 
stand firm, so also with the air. Consequently, it some- 
times becomes cloudy quite quickly and suddenly. 
When, therefore, the sunset is disturbed, it is strong 
evidence that the sun is not in control of the mass, 
though opposing it for a considerable time, so that 
naturally the mass becomes greater. It is less alarm- 
ing when this occurs after a storm than when it arises 
out of acalm. For in the former case it seems to be 
only the remainder of the storm, but in the latter 
it is the beginning of a massing of cloud. 

Why is there a saying “ Boreas at night does not 9 
survive the third day ”?? Is it because the winds 
blowing from the north are weak when they occur at 
night ? The proof that the quantity of air moved is 
not great is the fact that the wind blows from that 
quarter when there was but little heat ; and a small 
amount of heat moves a small quantity of air. Now 
all things end in threes and the weakest in the first 
triad, and that is what this wind does also. 

Why is the north wind more frequent than the 
south wind ? Is it because the north wind being near 
the earth is noticed though it lasts only a share time 
(for it blows and appears vat the same “moment), but 
the south wind does not reach us because it blows 
from a great way off? 

Why does the south wind blow less after stormy 1 
nights than after stormy days? Is it because in 
the night the sun is near to the south region and the 
nights there are warmer than days in the north ? 
So that much air is moved, and no less than in 
the day-time ; but the warmer days prevent more 
blowing because they dry the moisture. 
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PROBLEMS, XXVI. 12 


Why does the south wind blow at the time of the 12 


Dog-star, and that too just like any other periodic 
occurrence ? Is it because the lower region is hot 
as the sun is not far away, so that there is consider- 
able evaporation? They would blow often if it were 
not for the Etesian winds, but, as it is, these prevent 
them. Or is it because some sign accompanies the 
setting and rising of all stars, and of the Dog-star as 
much as any? For it is clear that the winds occur at 
the time of its rising and after it. But when the 
weather is stifling, naturally the hottest winds occur 
at this time ; and the south wind is hot. But as it is 
usual for change to take place between opposites, and 
as the “ precursors,” which are northerly winds, blow 


- before the Dog-star, naturally the south wind blows 


after it, since it is a sign, and at the rising of the stars 
the sign in question means a change in the air. Now 
all winds change either to their opposites or to those 
on their right.¢ Now since the north wind does not 
change to the winds on the right, its only possible 
change is to a south wind. Now on the fifteenth day 
after the winter solstice the wind is in the south, 
because the solstice marks the beginning of a change. 
and the sun sets in motion the air which is nearest 
to it, and at the time of the winter solstice the sun 
is in the south. Just as it rouses the east winds 
when it affects the eastern regions, so it rouses the 
south winds when it affects the southern regions. It 
does not produce this effect immediately after the sol- 
stice, because at the time the change affects a very 
small area, but it does so on the fifteenth day, be- 
cause this is the moment which coincides with the 
first impression produced by the change ; for that 


* Right, i.e. according to the compass points : here, there- 
fore, the East. 
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PROBLEMS, XXVI. 12-16 


date is the most significant moment in the whole 
process, 

Why is there more variety in the day and more 13 
frequent change of wind at the rising of Orion than 
at other times ? Is it because everything is less fixed 
in time at the moment of change, and Orion rises at 
the beginning of autumn, and sets in the winter, so 
that as one season is not yet established. but one is 
arriving and another dying, for this reason the winds 
also must be unsettled because the conditions are 
intermedial between the two seasons ? In fact, Orion 
is described as an unpleasant season both rising and 
setting because of the lack of fixity of the season ; it 
must necessarily be a time of confusion and in- 
consistency. 

Why does the nightly north wind cease on the third 
day ? Is it because it arises from a small and weak 
beginning, and the third day is its critical moment ? 
Or is it because it rushes on all at once, like the 
hurricane winds ? So its cessation is equally swift. 

Why are the north winds the commonest of all 15 
winds? Is it because the inhabited world lies 
nearest to the north which is high, outside the range 
of the solstice and full of snow, which never leaves 
some mountains ? So the mass of frozen matter as it 
liquefies often produces wind. And this is the north 
wind, the wind, that is, which comes from the region 
of the North Pole. 

Why do the south winds blow at the beginning of 16 

- winter and spring and at the end of autumn, and are 
gusty and move in circles, and are as cold in Libya as 
the north wind in this country? Is it because the 
sun being near the winds must be set in motion? Now 
in inlay the sun travels towards the south, and at the 
beginning of spring and at the end of autumn it is 
already giving out heat, whereas throughout the 
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PROBLEMS, XXVI. 16-20 


summer it is travelling towards the north, and desert- 
ing those quarters. It is hot because the wind mingles 
with the air in Libya which is hot ; so it is gusty and, 
by falling on the sea, makes the summer wet. 

Why does the south wind produce an unpleasant 
smell? Is it because it makes bodies moist and 
hot, and in this condition they are most liable 
to decomposition ? But south winds from the sea are 
good for plants; for they fall upon them from the 
sea. This is the case in Attica on the Thriasian 
Plain, for the south wind arrives cool. Now red 
blight is due to moisture which is hot, but comes 
from elsewhere. 

Why does wind arise as a rule before an eclipse, at 
nightfall before an eclipse at midnight, and at mid- 
night before an eclipse at dawn? Is it because 
the heat from the moon lessens as its direction is 
near the earth, which is the condition of an eclipse ? 
So when that by which the air is controlled and kept 
at rest slackens off, the wind moves again and comes 
later when the eclipse is later. 

Why does the south wind bring rain, not at the 
beginning but when it is dying down? Is it because 
it collects the air from far off? Now the rains come 
when the air collects, and it collects more later on 
than at the beginning. Or is it because when the 
wind first rises the air is still hot, having just come 
from a hot region, but as time goes on it grows cool 
and collects more into rain ? 

Why does the south wind, when it is slight, come 
with a clear sky, but when it is strong, brings cloud 
and lasts for a longer time ? Is it due, as some say, to 
its source? For if it arises from a weaker source the 
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PROBLEMS, XXVI_. 20-25 


sky is clear, but if from a larger source the sky is 
cloudy. Or is it smaller to begin with, so that it does 
not drive along much air, but it usually becomes 
strong at the end? Hence they quote the proverb 
“When the south wind begins and the north wind 
dies down.” @ 

Why do the winds come from the east in the 
winter, and from the west also in the summer ? Is it 
because, when the sun can no longer exercise control, 
the air flows free? So, when the sun sets, it leaves 
clouds behind, from which the west winds blow ; and 
all that the sun takes with it to those who live in the 
southern hemisphere, produces an east wind with 
them. On the contrary, when the sun sets in the 
southern hemisphere, it will produce a west wind for 
those who dwell there and an east wind here from the 
air which follows it. For this reason also if it finds 
another wind blowing it will blow stronger as the sun 
rises, because it adds to it. 

Why are dogs least able to follow scent when the 
west wind blows? Is it because the scent is most 
confused because the west is the most constant of all 
the winds and blows most upon the land ? 

Why is it a sign of wind when there are shooting 
stars? Is it because they are carried by the wind, 
and the wind reaches them before us? So also the 
wind rises in the quarter from which the stars are 
travelling. 

Why of all the winds does the south wind collect 
the largest clouds ? Is it because it blows from the 
open sea and over the sea ? So it collects clouds over 
a large range. 

Why are winds strongest at the end? Is it be- 
cause when they expend themselves all at once, the 
quantity of heat is small > 
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PROBLEMS, XXVI. 26-27 


Why is it that, if the south-west wind blows at the 26 


time of the equinox, rain follows ? Is it because the 
sun drives the wind in that part of the world in which 
itis? So the veering of the winds depends upon the 
course of the sun. But since the time of the equinox 
is the boundary between winter and summer, when 
the sun has passed beyond what appears to us the 
equinox or is short of the precise boundary and is 
more in the wintry quarter, the winds are those 
which blow from that quarter, of which the south- 
west is the first, being naturally a wet wind. But 
when the sun is rather in the wintry quarter of the 
world, and drives the winds in that quarter, wintry 
conditions naturally occur, and one of these is rain. 
Again, since the equinox is a time at which winter 
and summier are equally powerful, if any addition is 
made to either of them, the balance in that direction 
becomes marked, as we also see happens with balan- 
ced scales. But since the south-west wind arises 
from wintry conditions and is naturally wet, when it 
is added at the time of the equinox it produces a 
balance in favour of winter and rain, for rain is the 
wintry condition most closely related to this wind. 
Why is it that the south and the south-east wind, 
which are warmer than the opposite winds—the 
north and west winds—are more rainy? And yet 
rain comes from the atmosphere owing to cold. 
For it is not due to the north wind thrusting them 
away from our part of the world that the clouds 
form ; for the west and south-east winds both drive 
away the clouds (for they equally blow sideways) and 
so do all the other winds drive the clouds from the 
quarters from which they blow. Is it because the cold 
is compressed more within, when the heat without is 
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1 Fde S€ } xwpa mpds danépav xeirae cai Cédupos Ms. The 
text has been revised according to Th. G. 





2 945 a 29 for complete proverb. 
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PROBLEMS, XXVI. 27-29 


greater? Or is it due to the direction from which 
they blow, that they cause clear skies ? For the south- 
east wind blows from an easterly direction ; but the 
west wind lies towards the west. But it is also 
because air which is previously heated also cools 
very quickly, just as water does. Now the air 
which is carried by the south-east wind from the 
east is warm, and so is the air carried by the south- 
west from the south. So when they reach a colder 
district, they quickly condense and form rain. The 
south-east wind produces rain even more, because 
it brings the air more from the direction of the sun 
and this is equally warm. But the south wind is a 
rainy wind when it is dying down, because the air, 
when it first comes off the sea, is cold, but that which 
comes last, when it is warmed through, comes from the 
land. Perhaps this is not the only reason but it is 
also due to the fact that the south wind becomes 
stronger when it is dying down. Hence the proverb, 
“When the south wind begins.””¢ But the stronger 
winds are colder. So that the south wind masses the 
clouds later on. Is it for this reason that it is more 
rainy than at the beginning ? 

Why do winds which are cold have a drying effect ? 
Is it because the colder winds produce evapora- 
tion ? Why do they cause more evaporation than the 
sun? Is it because they drive off the vapour, but 
the sun leaves it? So it produces more moisture 
and less dryness. 

Why is the north-easter the only wind which at- 
tracts clouds to itself, as the proverb says, “ Draw- 
ing clouds to itself like the north-easter ” > For the 
other winds drive (the clouds) from the quarter 
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PROBLEMS, XXVI. 29-31 


from which they blow. Is the reason that the 
contrary wind blows at the same time? Or would 
this be obvious, but does the wind naturally travel 
along the circumference of a circle ?. The other winds 
all blow round the earth; but the concave side of 
this circle faces the heavens and not the earth, so 
that it blows back in the direction of its starting- 
point, and it draws the clouds towards itself. 

Why does it not blow cold in the morning off the 
sea, whereas it does off rivers? Is it because the sea 
lies in wide expanses, but rivers in confined areas ? 
Thus the breeze which blows off the sea is scattered 
over a wide area, so that it is feeble, but that 
from the rivers travels in concentrated form and is 
stronger, so that it naturally seems colder. Or is 
this not the reason, but are rivers cold, whereas the 
sea is neither hot nor cold?) Now a breeze and an 
exhalation occur when things are becoming either 
warm or cold: whichever of these conditions is 
present, there is evaporation, and when water 
evaporates the resultant air begins to move and this 
is a breeze. What, then, blows from cold liquids 
naturally blows cold, and what blows from very hot 
liquids cools and grows cold. So one would find that 
all rivers are cold, but the sea is neither very cold nor 
very hot. So that which blows from it is not cold, 
because the sea is not very cold nor does it cool 
quickly, because it is not very hot. 

Why does the south-west wind seem to be calm 
and the gentlest of all the winds, as Homer describes 
it in the Elysian Plain,* ‘The winds there ever 
blow from the south-west”? Is it because in the 
first place it contains a mixture of air? For it is 


* Od. iy. 567, but it is not the accepted reading. 
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# Cf. Problem 12, note. 
> This contradicts Problem 12. 
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PROBLEMS, XXVI. 31-33 


neither hot like the wind that blows from the south 
and east, nor cold like the wind that blows from the 
north, but it is on the border-line between the cold 
and the hot winds: being near both these it shares 
the power of both, so that it is well mixed and blows 
most in springtime. Winds, moreover, change either 
to a contrary direction or to their right. As, then, 
the south-west wind blows after the north (for it is on 
the right), it is held in good repute and is mild in 
contrast with the bitter north. And when the wind 
drops, the weather is usually calm. But the north 
wind is a wintry wind. [The east wind though it lies 
between hot and cold winds shares their nature less. 
For the east wind as it blows stirs the southerly winds 
(for that is the direction into which it changes), but 
though it stirs them it does not mingle with them. 
For the south-west wind is stirred by the south wind, 
and when it blows it stirs the northerly winds ; for 
the circuit of the winds ends here. So, as it contains 
the ends of some winds and the beginning of others, it 
justly is and is regarded as a pleasant wind.] ¢ 

Why does the south wind blow at the time of the 
Dog-star? Is it because there are significant signs 
at the time of the rising and setting of all the stars and 
this is no less true of the Dog-star ? It is clear that 
winds blow most at this time and after it. But since 
it is stifling, the hottest winds naturally blow at this 
time, and the south wind is hot.? 

Why does the south-west wind blow towards even- 


¢ This passage, which seems inappropriate here, is omitted 
from at least one ms, It is, however, translated by Th. G. It 
recurs in Problem 55, to which it seems more applicable. 

4 The remainder of this problem is here omitted, being 
identical with the last part of Problem 12, from ézet 8¢ 
(941 b 6) to the end. 
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PROBLEMS, XXVI. 33-35 


ing and not in the morning? Is the rising and the 
setting of the sun usually the cause of winds? For 
when the sun, warming the air which is damp, con- 
cocts and dissolves it, it dissolves it into wind: if, 
then, the air is full of breath, it is still further turned 
into breath by the sun. Now when the sun is in the 
east, it is far away from the south-west ; for this wind 
blows from the direction of the setting sun. But 
when the sun is near to setting, then the breath is com- 
pletely dissolved. During the period from midday to 
evening the conditions are best suited for warming 
and dissolving the air. This is also why the east wind 
begins to blow in the early morning, for the air over 
the earth has grown damp during the night and owing 
to its weight is close to the ground ; then in the early 
morning the sun dissolves it and sets in motion first 
the air which is near to it. The breeze, then, that 
comes from the rising sun is called Apeliotes.? 

Why as the sun is rising do the winds rise and fall ? 
Is it because wind is a movement either of air or of 
rising moisture >? When this movement is slight. it is 
quickly exhausted by the sun, so that there is no 
wind; but when the movement is greater, it is 
increased by the rising sun ; for the sun is the origin 
of all such movements. 

Why does the south-west wind blow in the evening ? 
Do all winds occur when the sun is dispersing the 
moisture ? For the moisture having been previously 
collected is dissolved ® when the power of the heat gets 
near to it. Now the south-west wind blows from 
a westerly direction. So it naturally rises in the 
evening ; for at that time the sun is reaching that 
quarter. The reason why the north and south winds 

* i.e, its name is derived from do 7Alov. 


> The Greek word ééaz7vet means nothing ; but Th. G. has 
tabescit, which is here translated. 
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PROBLEMS, XXXVI. 35-38 


are the commonest is that, when one contrary is over- 
powered by another, it is least able to continue in a 
straight line, but it is better able to resist a wind 
blowing across it. So the south and north winds blow 
from districts which are on either side of the course of 
the sun, but the others blow in the exactly contrary 
direction. 

Does the wind travel from a source as water does, 36 
and can it not travel higher than its source, or is this 
not so? Again, does the wind arise from a single 
point, or from a more extended area? There are 
indeed some similarities to that which appears to 
happen in the case of water; for water when it is 
travelling down a steep slope flows more quickly than 
when it is stagnant in a plain and on the level, and it is 
somewhat similar with winds ; for on peaks and in 
high places the air is always in motion, but in hollow 
places it is often calm and there is no wind. Again, 
on some very high mountains there is no wind—for 
instance on Mount Athos and in other similar places. 
We have proof of this ; for whatever is left behind by 
those who sacrifice in one year, is said to be found still 
remaining the year after. So it is clear that the 
course of the wind also is derived as it were from some 
source. So it can never penetrate upwards. This 
accounts for what happens on high places. It would 
be similar in the case of water; for water does not 
seem to flow strongly, nor wind to blow violently in 
high places. 

WwW hy is the sea blue when the south wind blows, 37 
but black when the north wind blows? Is it because 
the north wind disturbs the sea less, and everything 
which is less disturbed appears black ? 

Why do the south winds not make the sky overcast, 38 
when “they blow gently, but when they are violent 
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PROBLEMS, XXVI. 38-41 


they do? Is it because when they blow gently they 
cannot produce many clouds? So they only affect a 
small area. But when they grow strong, they drive 
many clouds before them, and so they seem to make 
the sky more overcast. 

Why is the north wind strong when it begins to 
blow, but gentle when it is ceasing, whereas the south 
wind blows gently at first but becomes strong at the 
end? Is it because the north wind is near to us, but 
the south wind far away? So the former when it 
begins is upon us at once, but the beginning of the 
latter is scattered owing to the long time it takes to 
reach ‘us, and little of it reaches us at first; so we 
notice the end of the north wind, but not that of the 
south wind. So naturally the north wind is weak as it 
ceases (for the end of everything is weak), but the 
south wind is not ; for we never feel its end at all. 

Why do variable winds arise where there are bays, 
but not where there is open sea? Is it because the 
wind when it blows into bays is not seattered, but 
generally travels in a mass, but in open seas land 
breezes are more quickly scattered from the first, and 
when they blow, suffer the same effect, because it is 
possible for them to move in many directions ; for the 
changeable wind is the refraction of the land wind ? 

What is the origin of the saying “‘ When the south 
wind begins and the north wind dies’? Is it that 
the north wind, because we live near it and have our 
habitation towards the north, blows strongly at once ? 
For no sooner does it begin than it is with us. So it 
blows gently as it ceases; for then it is weak. But 
the south wind reaches us with more violence late 
because it comes from a distance. 


* For the complete proverb cf. 945 a 29. 
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PROBLEMS, XXVI. 42-46 


Why are men heavier and more feeble when the 
wind is in the south ? Is it because moisture becomes 
abundant instead of scanty, permeating through the 
warmth, and heavy moisture replaces light air? So 
men’s strength is relaxed. 

Why are men more inclined to eat when the wind 
is in the north than when it is in the south? Is it 
because the north winds are colder ? 

Why does not the south wind blow in Egypt itself, 
in the sea districts, nor for a march of a night and a 
day from the coast? But above Memphis and for 
a march of a night and a day, it is fresh. It does not 
blow towards the west for a march of two days and 
two nights, but towards the east the south-west wind 
blows. Is it because in its lower parts Egypt is 
hollow ? So it blows over it, but higher up and farther 
off the district is higher. 

Why is the south wind slight when it begins, but 
grows stronger when it is dying down, whereas the 
north wind is just the reverse ? Hence the proverb 
says that “‘ it is good for sailing when the south wind 
is rising and the north wind is dying down.’ Is it 
because we live towards the north rather than towards 
the south, and the north wind blows from the north, 
but the south wind from the south ? Naturally there- 
fore the north wind when it begins falls more violently 
upon the district nearer to it, and afterwards transfers 
its violence to the other parts. But the south wind 
on the contrary, when it begins, attacks those who live 
in the south, and when it has passed over them blows 
freshly upon those who live towards the north. 

Why is it said that ‘“‘ if the south wind summons the 
north wind, winter is upon us’? Is it because it is 
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PROBLEMS, XXVI. 46-48 


the nature EGF the south wind to collect clouds and 
heavy rain? So when in these conditions the north 
wind blows as well, as it carries much matter with it, 
it freezes and produces winter. This is the origin of 
the saying “ If the north wind finds mud winter is 
upon us.” But mud and water generally are produced 
usually or most commonly by the south wind. 

Why does the north wind follow swifly on the 
south, but the south wind does not follow swiftly on 
the north ? Is it because the arrival of the former is 
from near by, but of the latter from a distance > For 
we live near the north. 

Why are winds cold, although they are due to a 
movement of heat > Or is movement produced by 
heat not invariably hot, only if it arises in a particular 
way ? If it falls in a concentrated state, it burns by 
its heat the very thing which sends it forth. But if it 
passes through a narrow passage and arrives a little 
at a time, then it is itself hot, but the air which is 
moved by it accomplishes its movement in the same 
condition as it was to start with, as is also true in the 
case of the human body. For they say that we breathe 
both hot and cold from the same source. but this is 
untrue, as the breath which comes out is always hot. 
This is proved by the fact that the breath appears 
hot to that which is applied to it. The difference 
lies in the manner of its emission. If we emit the 
breath from a wide opening as when we yawn, it 
seems to be hot because we feel it ; but if we emit it 
through a narrow gap, as it travels more violently 
it pushes on the air near to it, and this again pushes 
the air next to it. If the air is cold its movement is 
also cold. Perhaps the same thing happens with the 
winds, and their initial movement is through a narrow 
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PROBLEMS, XXVI. 48-51 


channel; then it tosses the air aside, and other air 
flows in. So in the summer the winds are hot and in 


the winter cold, because in each case the air which © 


was there beforehand was of this character. For, that 
the air does not follow this path because it is self- 
moved or overpowered by heat is clear not merely 
from the fact that it heats the winds when it contains 
more heat, but also because it was originally travel- 
ling upwards. This is the characteristic of fire, but 
cold is inclined to travel downwards. Naturally the 
winds move sideways; for since the one is forced 
upwards and the other downwards, and neither can 
achieve the mastery, and yet they cannot remain 
stationary, the direction must naturally be sideways. 

Why are the south winds cold in Libya, as the 
north winds are with us? Is it in the first place 
because the origins of the two winds are respectively 
nearer to us and to them? For if, as we have said, 
the winds blow first through a narrow channel, they 
will be colder to those nearer to them owing to the 
violence of the movement. For as the movement 
proceeds farther the wind is dispersed. So the north 
winds are cold with us, because we live nearer to 
them and, speaking generally, near to the north pole. 


Why are the south winds which are dry and not 5 


rainy liable to produce fever? Is it because they 
produce in the body an unnatural warm moisture ? 
For these winds are naturally moist and warm, and 
this produces fever. For fever is due to an excess 
of these two things. So when the winds blow under 
the influence of the sun without bringing rain they 
produce this condition in us, but when they come in 
conjunction with rain, the water cools us. 

Why do the Etesian winds always blow in their 
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PROBLEMS, XXVI. 51-54 


season and with such strength? And why do they 
cease at close of day and donot blow at night? Is this 
because the melting of the snow by the sun ceases 
at eventide and the beginning of night? As a rule 
they blow when the sun begins to master and dis- 
solve the ice in the north. When this begins, the 
“ precursor” winds blow, and when it is melting, 
the Etesian. 

Why is the south-west wind the gentlest of the 
winds and yet cold, and why does it blow most often 
at two seasons, spring and late autumn, and towards 
the evening of the day, and mostly towards the land ? 
Is it cold because it blows off the sea and the wide 
open plains? It is less cold than the north wind 
because it blows from evaporated water and not from 
snow ; but it is cold because it blows after the winter, 
when the sun is only just becoming powerful, and in 
late autumn, when the sun is powerful no longer. 
For it does not wait for the sun’s heat, as it would if 
it were a land wind, but it wanders freely because it 
has come over the water. For the same reason it is a 
steady wind; for it does not blow from the mountains, 
nor from what is forcibly melted, but flows easily as 
through a pipe. For the districts to the north and 
south are both mountainous ; but to the west there is 
neither mountain nor land, but only the Atlantic 
Ocean, so that it travels towards the land. It blows 
towards evening owing to its position; for at that 
time the sun is approaching its quarter. It ceases 
during the night because the movement caused by 
the sun fails. 


Why, when the east wind blows, do all the things 5 


seem larger? Is it because it makes the air very 
gloomy ? 


Why is it that during the winter the winds blow early 5 
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in the morning and from the east, while in summer 
they blow in the evening and from the setting sun ? 
Is it because the conditions which obtain with us in the 
summer are present in the winter to those who live in 
the opposite hemisphere ? With us in the winter the 
winds blow early in the morning and from the east 
because the moist night air is dissolved and set in 
motion at dawn by the sun, and first of all the air 
nearest to the sun. ‘The sun produces this effect even 
before it rises, so the breezes blow just as much 
before sunrise. Since then the sun draws the moisture 
to itself and before sunrise during the winter moves 
the air near to us which is damp, it would also 
obviously draw it towards itself in the southern hemi- 
sphere, and their evening would be our morning. So 
it would happen that the air drawn towards itself by 
the sun before dawn with us would become a west 
wind with them and blow in the evening. But what 
happens in our winter, happens with them at dawn, 
and what happens in our summer happens to them in 
the evening. For when it is summer with us it is 
winter there, and our evening is their dawn, at which 
time the breezes blow with them from the east 
and with us from the west for the reasons that we 
have already stated. But in the summer the winds do 
not blow from the east, because the sun when it rises 
finds the air with us too dry, because it has only been 
away for a short time ; but west winds do not blow 
in the evening during the winter, because east winds 
do not blow in the southern hemisphere at this season 
for the reasons we have given, for which reasons the 
sun, drawing the moisture to itself, produces a west 
wind with us. 
Why does the west wind seem to bring fine weather 55 
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PROBLEMS, XXVI. 55-57 


and to be the pleasantest of all the winds? Is it 
because it is on the border-line between the hot and 
the cold winds, and being a neighbour to both shares 
their characteristics : so it is a good mixture? The 
east wind shares these dual characteristics less, though 
it is also between the same extremes. For the east 
wind when it blows sets in motion the winds towards 
the south (for that is the direction in which it changes), 
but though it sets them in motion it does not mingle 
with them. But the west wind is set in motion by the 
south winds, and when it blows it sets in motion 
the north winds; for at this point the succession of 
the winds ceases. So, containing in itself the end of 
some winds and the beginning of others, it justly is 
and is generally regarded as a pleasant wind. 


Why do different winds bring rain in different 5 


places? For instance, in Attica and the islands the 
east wind is rainy, im the Hellespont and in Cyrene 
it is the north wind. and round Lesbos the south 
wind. Is it because rain occurs wherever there is a 
concentration of clouds? For a density collects at 
any place where it is able to settle. So it rains 
more in the mountains than where the mass of clouds 
can move along ; for it condenses if it is confined ; 
and this must be the case. Also there is more rain 
in calm weather. So in the Hellespont the north 
wind coming from above collects many clouds, and 
the east winds drive them towards Attica and the 
islands, being thus provided with material ; for most 
of the clouds come round from the north. But near 
Lesbos the south-east and south winds bring many 
clouds from the sea and drive them up against the 
land. And conditions are similar with the other winds. 

What is the meaning of the saying “ Never fear 
the cloud which comes from mainland in winter, 
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PROBLEMS, XXVI. 57-61 


but beware of the cloud from the sea; and in the 
summer from the dark mainland”? Is it due to the 
fact that in winter the sea is warmer, so that if any 
cloud gathers, it has evidently gathered from a strong 
- source ? For otherwise it would have dispersed be- 
cause the region is warm. But in summer the sea is 
cold, and so are winds from the sea, while the land 
is warm, so that if any cloud travels from the land, it 
has gathered from a more powerful source ; for if it 
were weak, it would have dispersed. 

Why is it that in Arcadia, which is high, the winds 
are not at all cooler than in other districts, but when 
it is calm and cloudy, the winds are cold, just as they 
are in flat marshy districts ? Is it because Arcadia re- 
sembles the marshy districts ? For there are no exits 
for the water to the sea, so that there are many chasms 
there. When, then, there is a wind, it blows away the 
evaporation from the land, which is cold, but the 
winds themselves are not cold because they approach 
from the sea ; but in calm weather the vapour rising 
from the stationary water makes it cold. 


Why, if the wind begins at dawn, is it more likely 5 


to last through the day? Is it because, when the 
sun begins, the wind travels with considerable force, 
and so continues in the same character? This is 
proved by the fact that the mass it forms is strong. 

Why is the north wind fresh during the day, but 
subsides at night? Is it because it springs from 
frozen rain, when it is evaporated by the sun? It 
subsides at night because its origin is not the same, 
but is produced by a contrary cause. For during 
the night the wind blows itself out, but it is less apt 
to do so during the day. 

Why is it that when many spiders’ webs blow about 
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PROBLEMS, XXVI. 61-62 


it is a sign of wind? Is,it because the spider works 
in the calm weather, but the webs travel because the 
air as it cools collects on the ground, and this cooling 
is the beginning of winter? So the blowing about of 
the spiders’ webs is a sign of winter. Or is it because 
after the rain and storm the movement of spiders 
is considerable, as they work in the calm weather 
because they do not appear in winter? For this 
(insect) cannot bear the cold. So when they are 
blown about by the wind they spin a long thread. 
And it is after rain that winds generally come. 

Why do strong north winds in winter bring clouds 
in cold places, but a clear sky in others ? Is it because 
they are both cold and strong, and colder when they 
are nearer, so that they freeze the clouds before 
they can drive them away? But once they are frozen, 
they remain stationary because of their weight. But 
in other places their effect is due rather to their size 
than to their coldness. 
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BOOK XXVII 
PRoBLEMS CONNECTED WITH FEAR AND CoURAGE 


Wnuy do the frightened tremble? Is it owing to 1 
their being chilled? For the heat leaves them and 
is contracted ; this is also why the bowels become 
loose with many people. 

Why are the frightened sometimes thirsty, as. for 2 
instance, those who are about to be punished : 2 They 
ought not to be, seeing that they are being chilled. 
Or are the chilling and warmth in different parts, the 
former being on the surface, which the heat has left, 
while the latter is inside, so that it warms this part ? 
The loosening of the bowels is evidence of this. 
But when the controlling part becomes dry, thirst 
follows. It is the same with those with ague, who are 
thirsty and shiver at the same time ; for in that case 
also it is not the same part which is both chilled and 
warmed. 

Why is it that in a state of anger, when the heat 3 
collects within, men become heated and bold, but in 
a state of fear they are in the opposite condition ? 
Or is not the same part affected? In the case of the 
angry it is the heart which is affected, which is the 
reason why they are courageous, flushed and full of 
breath, as the direction of the heat is upwards, but in 
the case of the frightened the blood and the heat 
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PROBLEMS, XXVII. 3-4 


escape downwards, whence comes the loosening of the 
bowels. The beating of the heart is also different 
(in the two cases), since with the frightened it is 
rapid and strongly punctuated as would naturally 
occur from a failure of heat, whereas in the case of 
the angry it functions as one would expect if more 
heat was collecting there ; so the phrases “ boil up,” 
“rise,” “‘ be disturbed ” and similar expressions are 
not wrongly but quite naturally used of the temper. 
Is it also for this reason that thirst results, and the 
drying of saliva, and a paralysis of the tongue and 
similar symptoms owing to the upward passage of the 
breath and heat ? The thirst is evidently due to the 
heating of the body. How is it, then, that the same 
part of us, that with which we thirst, dries both in fear 
and in anger ? That fear produces thirst is shown by 
men in a rout ; for in no other circumstances is thirst 
so intense. So also those who are under great strain 
are thirsty ; that is why they wash out their mouths 
and swallow greedily, as Parmeno the actor used to 
do. Or is this not really thirst, but is it a dryness due 
to the draining of blood, which is also why they 
become pale? A proof of this is that they do not 
drink a large quantity but gulp it down. Those who 
are in a rout combine their fear with exertion. So 
those also who are expecting punishment are thirsty ; 
and this is in no way surprising. In war even some 
brave men, when they are equipped for the fray, 
tremble, not because they are distraught, but because 
they are full of courage ; these are accustomed to 
beat their body with a broad stick, or otherwise to 
warm it with their hands. It seems that owing to the 
sharpness and rush of the heat a disturbing inequality 
of temperature is set up in the body. 
Why are brave men usually fond of wine? Is it 4 
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PROBLEMS, XXVII. 4-6 


because brave men are warm, and the warmth lies 
about the chest? For it is there that fear makes 
itself felt, in the form of chilling. So that less heat 
remains about the heart, and with some people the 
heart palpitates as it cools. ‘Those whose lungs 
contain much blood have hot lungs like those under 
the influence of wine, so that the presentiment of fear 
does not cool them. Men of this character are fond 
of drink ; for the desire of drink is due to the heat of 
this part (this subject has been discussed elsewhere) 
and it is a desire for what will stop the heat. But 
wine is naturally hot, and quenches thirst more than 
water does, especially with the brave; why this is 
so has been explained elsewhere. So those who are 
suffering from pneumonia and the insane both crave 
for wine; yet the lungs of the former are hot as 
the result of inflammation, those of the latter owing 
to their disturbed state. Since, then, the same men 
are generally thirsty and courageous, the thirsty 
desiring to drink wine and therefore fond of drinking, 
it follows that these characteristics generally accom- 
pany each other. This is why those who drink wine 
are more courageous than those who do not. 

Why do cities give most honour to courage, which 
is not the greatest of the virtues? Is it because 
brave men hold out, whether in aggression or in 
defence, and in either case courage is most useful to 
the city ?_ So they honour not what is absolutely best. 
but what is best for themselves. 

Why do the frightened tremble most in voice and 
in the hands and the lower lip? Is it because this 
condition involves a draining of heat from the upper 
parts’ This is why they grow pale. It is due to 
the draining of heat from the breast that the voice 
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PROBLEMS, XXVII. 6-9 


trembles, as the part cools by which both the tongue 
and the hands are moved; for they depend on the 
breast. It is the lower lip which trembles not the 
upper, because the latter hangs down in the direction 
of its weight; the lower lip points upwards in an 
unnatural direction, and remains in this position 
because of the heat ; so, as the heat is withdrawn, it 
trembles because it is cooling. In temper the lip 
hangs down for the same reason. This is clear in the 
case of children ; for the heat rushes to the heart. 

Why do the frightened tremble especially in voice, 7 
in the hands and in the lower lip? Is it because the 
heat fails from that part in which the voice resides ? 
In the case of the lip and the hands it is because these 
parts are most easily moved and contain least blood. 
Men in this condition emit bile, and suffer contraction 
of the privates ; the emission is due to the melting 
caused by the descending heat, and the contraction 
takes place because fear comes from the outside ; so 
the flight is in the opposite direction. 

Why do the frightened feel thirsty and shiver? 8 
For these are contrary affections. Do men shiver 
when they are getting chilled, and are they thirsty 
when growing hot ? It is because in fear heat and 
moisture leave the upper parts of the body. The 
colour of the skin and the bowels prove this. For the 
face grows pale, and the bowels are sometimes loose ; 
so the shivering is due to the draining of the heat 
from the upper parts, while the thirst is due to the 
departure of moisture. 

Why is it, seeing that fear is a form of pain and 9 
grief, that those in pain cry out, but the frightened 
are silent? Is it because those in pain hold the 
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PROBLEMS, XXVII. 9-11 


breath (so when it escapes in a mass it escapes with 
a cry), but in the case of the frightened the body 
is chilled and the heat travels downwards, and creates 
breath? It creates most wind in the region to 
which it is carried. So the frightened break wind. 
Now voice is due to the rush of the breath upwards 
in some way and by certain channels. But the 
reason why those in pain hold the breath is that all 
men when suffering make use of the natural aids we 
possess without thinking, just as the other animals 
do ; some defend themselves with their horns, others 
with their teeth, and others again with their claws. 
Now in all pains, or most of them, warmth assists. 
This is what occurs when a man holds his breath ; 
for he heats and concocts the pain, by collecting the 
heat within by means of the breath. 

Why should the frightened have relaxed bowels 
and desire to pass urine? Is it because the heat 
within us behaves as if it were alive ? This, therefore, 
flees from what it fears. So, as the causes of fears 
due to nervousness and the like are external and 
pass downwards from above and from the surface to 
the inside, the parts near the stomach and bladder 
growing hot relax and make the organs ready to 
function. For aniseed and wormwood, and all other 
diuretic drugs are heating. In the sanie way drugs 
which affect the stomach heat the lower parts : some 
drugs when introduced only relax, but others produce 
further melting, as garlic does with the urine. The 
heat which passes into these regions from the surface 
has the same effect as these drugs. 

Why do the privates of the frightened contract ? 
The opposite effect would be expected, seeing that 


1 
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PROBLEMS, XXVII. 11 


the heat collects in this region when men are 
frightened—namely that they should relax. Are 
the frightened almost always in the same condition 
as the cold? So when the heat has left the surface 
the privates contract. This is why, when men are 
very frightened, they have rumblings in the bowels. 
The surface and skin of the cold seem to contract, 
because the heat is driven from them; hence they 
shiver. The scrotum contracts upwards and the 
testicles are drawn with it as it contracts. This is 
more obvious at the time of sexual intercourse ; for 
fear causes excretion, and an emission of semen often 
occurs with the nervous and the very frightened. 
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BOOK XXVIII 


PROBLEMS CONNECTED WITH SELF-Controt anp Lack 
oF CoxTROL, WITH CONTINENCE AND INCONTINENCE 


Wuy is it that some men become ill, when, being 1 
accustomed to live an intemperate life, they no 
longer live thus ; for instance, Dionysius the ty ‘rant, 
when in the siege he ceased drinking wine for a time, 
immediately became consumptive, until he reverted 
to his drinking? Is habit a large factor in every 
man’s life, since it soon becomes second nature? Just 
as a fish in air or a man in water would suffer after a 
time, so those who alter their mode of life suffer from 
the change, and their only safety lies in returning to 
their usual life, like a return to nature. Moreover, 
they waste away, if they are accustomed to enjoy 
an abundant supply of a special diet; for if they 
fail to receive their usual diet their condition is the 
same as if they received no food at all. In addition 
to this, when the waste products are mixed with 
a large quantity of food they disappear, but when 
undiluted they rise to the surface, and travel to the 
eyes and the lungs; but when men are receiving 
food, being mixed with it these waste products be- 
come diluted and so innocuous. Now when those who 
live intemperate lives abandon their usual manner 
of living, the waste products grow greater up to a 
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PROBLEMS, XXVIII. 1-5 


point, because there is much unseparated matter in 
them left from their previous mode of living, and 
when this is dissolved by the natural heat, like a 
quantity of melted snow, violent fluxes take place. 

Why do we describe men as incontinent in respect 2 
of two senses only, touch and taste? Is it because 
the pleasures derived from these two senses are 
common to us and to the other animals? Because 
they are common to them they are the Jeast honoured 
senses, and so they are the only pleasures open to 
reproach or at any rate more so than others. So we 
blame the man who is a slave to them and call him 
incontinent and intemperate, because he is a slave 
to the worst pleasures. 

Why do we call men incontinent only in respect of 3 
their desires, although they can also be incontinent 
in anger: Is it because the incontinent man is he 
who acts contrary to reason, and incontinence is 
a way of living which is contrary to reason? Now 
desires are, speaking generally, ‘contrary to reason, 
but feelings of anger are combined with reason, 
not because reason prompts them, but because it is 
reason which indicates the insult or accusation. 

Why are continence and self-control the virtues we 4 
most admire among the young and rich, but justice 
among the poor? Is it because more admiration is 
given to one who abstains from what he wants most 
than when he abstains from the opposite ? Now the 
poor man feels the need of well-being, but the young 
and rich of enjoyment. 

Why can men bear thirst less easily than hunger ? 
Is it because it is more painful? The proof of its 
being more painful lies in the fact that the thirsty man 
finds more pleasure in drinking than the hungry man 
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3 dwoAatcoe Bonitz: dzoAaver Ruelle. 
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PROBLEMS, XXVIII. 5-7 


ineating. But the opposite to the pleasant is the more 
painful. Or is it because the warmth by which we 
live has more need of moisture ? Or is it because 
thirst is a desire for two things, drink and nourish- 
ment, but hunger of one only, namely nourishment ? 

Why do we bear thirst less well than hunger? Is 6 
it because we are more distressed by it ? The proof 
of our pain is that the pleasure is greater. Again the 
thirsty man lacks two things, food and cooling (for 
drink contains both), but the hungry only one. 

Why are men called incontinent whenever they 7 
exceed in the pleasures of touch and taste? For 
those are called undisciplined who exceed in sexual 
lusts and in the enjoyment of food. Now the enjoy- 
ment connected with food is in some cases a pleasure 
in the tongue, in others in the throat, wherefore 
Philoxenus * prayed to have the throat of a crane. 
But those whose pleasures lie in sight and hearing 
are not so described. Is it because we share the 
pleasures from these (i.e. touch and taste) with the 
other animals? So as they are thus shared they are 
held in less honour and generally or alone are re- 
garded as subjects of reproach, so that we censure 
the man who is overcome by them, and call him 
incontinent and intemperate because he is a slave 
to the lowest pleasures. Now, though there are five 
senses, the other animals only derive pleasure from 
the two we have mentioned, and in respect of the 
others they either derive no pleasure at all, or are 
only affected incidentally. For the lion who sees or 
seents his victim rejoices because he is going to 
enjoy it; and when he has had his fill, such things 
where Polyxenus is called “ Son of Eryxis ” (7). Possibly 


the same as in Aristophanes, Frogs, 934, but otherwise un- 
known. 
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PROBLEMS, XXVIII. 7-8 


are pleasant to him no longer, just as the smell of 
smoked fish no longer pleases us when we have eaten 
sufficient of it ; but when we need the fish, the smell 
is pleasant. But the scent of the rose is always 
pleasant. 

Why do men restrain laughter less, when their 8 
acquaintances are present ? Is it because when any- 
thing is violently excited it is easily set in motion, and 
goodwill excites, so that laughter moves us more ? 
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BOOK XXIX 


PROBLEMS CONNECTED WITH JusTICE axp INgusTICcE 


Why is it that, although injustice is greater if one 1 
wrongs the greater good, and honour is a greater 
good, yet injustice in money matters is thought worse, 
and the unjust in money matters are thought to be 
more unjust? Is it because they prefer money to 
honour, as money is common to all, but honour be- 
longs to the few and the chance of enjoying it does 
not often occur ? 

Why is it more serious to make away with a deposit 2 
than with a loan? Is it because it is disgraceful to 
commit an act of injustice against a friend? Now 
the man who makes away with a deposit robs a 
friend ; for no one makes a deposit except with a 
man whom he trusts. But where a debt is involved, 
there is no friend ; for if a man is a friend he does not 
lend but gives. Or is it because the wrong done is 
really greater? For, in addition to the loss involved, 
he has betrayed a trust, for which reason, if for 
no other, he should abstain from the wrongdoing. 
Besides, it is mean not to return like for like ; for the 
depositor gave it as to a friend, but the other took it 
away as from an enemy ; but the lender did not give 
the money as a friend. Moreover, in the former 
case the gift was made for safe-guarding and return, 
but in the latter for profit. We are less indignant at 
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losing, if we are in pursuit of gain, like fishermen 
when they lose their bait ; for the risk is an obvious 
one. Once more, men make a deposit mostly when 
they are intrigued against and unfortunate, but it is 
the well-to-do who lend; and it is more terrible to 
wrong the unfortunate than the fortunate. 

Why in some law-courts do the jury give their votes 3 
rather in accordance with family connexion than with 
the terms of the will? Is it because there is no 
possibility of falsehood about family connexions, but 
the true facts can be shown? But many wills before 
now have been proved to be forgeries. 

Why is it that poverty exists more among the good 4 
men than among the bad? Does poverty, because 
she is hated and driven away by all men, seek refuge 
with the good, because she thinks that among them 
she is most likely to find safety and an abiding place ? 
If she were to go to the wicked, they would not remain 
in the same condition, but they would steal or rob, 
and when this took place she could no longer remain 
with them. Or is it because she thinks that good men 
would treat her best, and that she would be least 
insulted by them? So just as we place deposits of 
money with the good, so also poverty of her own ac- 
cord ranges herself with them. Or is it because, being 
feminine, she is more helpless, so that she needs the 
support of good men? Or is it because, being herself 
an evil, she cannot go to the evil? For if she were to 
choose the evil, her state would be quite beyond cure. 

Why is it that wrongs are not so liable to be com- 
mitted on a large scale as they are in respect of 
money ? For instance, the man who divulges some- 
thing of small moment would not necessarily divulge 
a great secret ; nor would the man who has betrayed 
one person also betray a whole city, as the man who 
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1 gicyiov Bonitz: aicxpév Ruelle. 
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has stolen an obol would also steal a talent. Is it 
because some offences fall short of a greater injustice 
through lack of power ? 

Why is it more discreditable to steal a small deposit 6 
than a large loan? Is it because the man who steals 
a deposit is deceiving one who believed him to be 
honest ? Or is it because the man who does the one 
would do the other also ? 

Why is it that man in spite of his education is the 7 
most unjust of all creatures? Is it because he has 
the largest share of reasoning power ? Hence he has 
most carefully examined pleasures and happiness, 
and these are impossible without injustice. 

Why does wealth generally exist more often among 38 
the bad than among the good? Is it because wealth 
being blind can neither judge character nor choose 
the best ? 

Why is it considered more just to defend the dead 9 
than the living ?_ Is it because the living can protect 
themselves. but the dead can no longer do so ? 

Why is it that the man who associates with one who 10 
is healthy becomes no healthier, nor does one who 
associates with the strong and beautiful acquire any- 
thing, but he who associates with the just, the tem- 
perate and the good does so? Is it because the former 
qualities cannot be imitated, but the latter can be 
imitated by the soul? For a man’s goodness lies in 
his soul, but his health lies in his body; so he is 
accustomed to feel both joy and pain on the right 
oceasions. But he who associates with the healthy 
man becomes no more healthy ; for health does not 
consist in enjoying or not enjoying certain things ; 
for none of these produces health. 

Why is it a more terrible thing to kill a woman than 11 
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aman? And yet the male sex is naturally better 
than the female. Is it because she is weaker, so that 
she does less injustice? Or is it because it is un- 
manly to use force against what is much weaker ? 

Why do they give the defendant in the law-court a 
position on the right (of the judge)? Is it because 
they want to equalize matters? So as the prose- 
cutor has the advantage they give this position to the 
defendant. Again, defendants are usually guarded ; 
and the guard is on the right, if the defendant has 
the position on the right. 

Why is it that when the votes for the defendant and 
the prosecutor are shown to be equal, the defendant 
wins? Is it because during the action the defendant 
has heard the charges which he must answer only in 
court and can only provide witnesses on the points on 
which he is accused, if they are to help his case ?- And 
it is not easy to predict the purposes for which he will 
require witnesses, or any other form of proof that he 
has done nothing wrong. But the prosecutor can, 
just as he pleases, both initiate action before getting 
the summons issued and, even after he has sum- 
moned his opponent, he can invent any plausible 
charge he likes and accuse him of it. So the legislator, 
recognizing that the defendant is in the weaker posi- 
tion in all these ways, has given the advantage to the 
defendant in any case in which the jury are divided 
in opinion. One should also consider another point. 
When men are in a state of fear they omit many 
things which they ought to have said or done, and 
the defendant is generally speaking always liable to 
the greater risk, so that if they leave something 
necessary out and still their claims are equal, it is 
obvious that if they had not left anything out they 
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1 Seder Bonitz: décxav Ruelle. 
2 nerayvotaw Richards: pu yvodow Ruelle, 
3 fein added by Forster. 
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would have won. Again, every one of us would rather 
acquit a guilty man as innocent than condemn an 
innocent man as guilty, in a case where a man 
was accused of enslaving or murder. For in each 
of these cases if the charges were true we should 
prefer to vote for their acquittal on the charges 
against them, rather than to vote for their con- 
demnation, if the charges were untrue. For when 
there is any doubt one should choose the lesser of two 
errors. For it is a serious matter to decide in the case 
of a slave that he is free ; but it is much more serious 
to condemn a free man as a slave. Moreover, if one 
happens to be bringing a charge, and the other to be 
disputing his claim to something, we do not think it 
right to hand it over immediately to the prosecutor, 
but that it should remain in the hands of the pos- 
sessor until the case is settled. In the same way, in 
a case involving several persons, when the number of 
those who say that the accused is wrong and of those 
who deny it is equal (as when one lays the accusation 
and the other denies it from the start), we do not 
consider that the lawgiver should give it to the 
accuser, but that the defendant should remain in 
possession, until the prosecutor has established a 
superiority. Similarly in the case of judges, when 
the prosecutor has established no superiority because 
the votes on the two sides are equal, the lawgiver 
has allowed matters to remain as they are. Again, 
the penalties for serious offences are heavy, so that 
if the jury vote unjustly for condemnation and after- 
wards change their minds, they cannot wait for 
a suitable opportunity and put matters right; but 
supposing they vote for acquittal when they should 
not, if the defendant afterwards lives so circum- 
spectly as never to commit an offence again, how could 
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6 vopoférns seems the most probable. 
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the judges be regarded as having erred grievously in 
acquitting the prisoner of a capital crime ? But if he 
does commit a crime again at a later date, the 
lawgiver ¢ thinks it right that he should be punished 
on this oceasion for both offences. Or is our reason 
that it is the mark of the greater criminal to commit 
offences for which he is not likely to be unjustly 
accused ? For offences are committed from anger, 
fear, desire and many other causes, and not only of 
malice aforethought, but an unjust accusation is 
usually due to malice aforethought. So when the 
votes on the two sides are equally divided between 
those who think that the accuser has brought an un- 
just charge and those who think that the defendant 
has committed an offence, because the unjust accuser 
is judged to be an inferior person the legislator has 
given the verdict to the defendant. This is how we 
ourselves deal with our servants, so that when we sus- 
pect them of having committed some offence and have 
no certain evidence to act upon, but we neverthe- 
less suspect them of having done it, we do not 
immediately proceed to their punishment; and if 
we cannot discover any further evidence, we acquit 
them of the charge. Now the man who does wrong 
from malice aforethought is more guilty than he who 
does not. But the informer always does wrong from 
malice aforethought, whereas he who commits any 
other offence acts sometimes under compulsion, some- 
times through ignorance and sometimes his evil deed 
isa matter of chance. But when the votes on the two 
sides are equal, the prosecutor is judged by half the 
jury to offend by malice aforethought, whereas the 
defendant is judged by the rest to offend but not 
of malice aforethought, so that since the prosecutor 
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PROBLEMS, XXIX. 13-14 


has been judged more guilty than the defendant, 
naturally the legislator has decided that the man 
who has committed the lesser offence should win. 
Again, the man who does not expect to be un- 
detected by the man whom he wrongs and yet 
does the wrong, is more guilty than the man who 
expects to be undetected. For the man who brings 
an unjust accusation against another does not expect 
to be undetected by the man against whom he gives 
information, but other wrongdoers, as they usually 
expect to escape detection by the man whom they 
wrong, deliberately plan an act of injustice, so that 
the prosecutor in such a case should be judged more 
guilty than the defendant. 

Why is it that, if a man steals from a public bath or 
a wrestling schoo] or a market or any such place, he is 
punished by death, but if he steals from a private 
house his penalty is double the value of the thing 
stolen ? Is it because in private houses it is possible 
to set a guard of some sort ; for the wall is strong and 
there is a key, and it is the duty of all the servants in 
the house to safeguard what is init > But in a public 
bath, and places which like the bath are open to the 
general public, it is easy for anyone who wishes to do 
evil; for those who put down their property have 
no sure means of protection, except their own eye, 
so that if one merely looks away, everything is in 
the power of the thief. So, as the lawgiver has 
not considered the safeguards adequate. he has 
established a law with a violent threat that men 
shall no longer live if they annex the property of 
others. Again, in a private house it rests with the 
owner to admit whomsoever he chooses and to allow 
anyone to enter whom he does not trust; but the 
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man who puts his property in a public bath has 
no authority either to prevent anyone from entering, 
nor when he has entered can he avoid putting his 
clothes, when he has taken them off, alongside a thief ; 
but contrary to his wishes the clothes of the thief 
and of the man who is destined to be robbed lie 
mixed up in the same place. So the lawgiver has not 
given assistance by extremely heavy penalties to the 
man who has voluntarily admitted the thief and by his 
own mistake, but in the case of those who necessarily 
share the entrance to the bath and the mixing 
of clothes he has evidently set heavy penalties on 
thieves. Again, those who steal in places such as 
these which are open to anyone who wishes to enter 
are evidently bad men, so that even if they continue 
to live they do not wish to appear respectable for the 
advantage they would gain from it, as it is quite use- 
less for them to pose as respectable before those 
who know the facts ; so they will evidently continue 
to live as bad men. But those whose character is 
known to one alone try to persuade him by returning 
what they have stolen not to make them known to 
the rest of the world; so they are not likely to be 
utterly bad to the end, as a result of which the 
lawgiver has set less heavy penalties onthem. Again, 
offences committed in the most public gatherings and 
places of meeting discredit the city most, just as 
orderly behaviour in public brings the city greatest 
credit ; for it is by such actions that citizens show 
their character both among themselves and to 
others. The result is that from thefts of the kind 
described not only does the actual loser suffer 
privately, but also abuse is heaped on the city. 
For this reason (the lawgiver) has punished the man 
who thieves (from the public) more heavily than him 
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who steals from a private house. Again, a man who 
loses anything from a private house is in a place 
where it is easy to avoid suffering and being mocked 
by anyone, as he can bear his misfortune at home. 
But it is troublesome to retire (from the bath) without 
any clothes, and besides in most cases he will be 
laughed at by some, which is much more unpleasant 
than the actual loss. So for such cases the lawgiver 
has allotted heavier penalties. Moreover, similar 
laws to these have been laid down in many cases ; 
for instance, if a man reviles a magistrate the penal- 
ties are heavy, but if he reviles a private individual 
there is no penalty. And this is right ; for (the law) 
considers that the reviler is not merely offending 
against the magistrate, but is insulting the city as 
well. In the same way the man who steals in the 
harbour not only harms the individual, but discredits 
the city as well. And it is just the same in other 
places, where we congregate in public. 

Why is it that in the courts if an equal number of 
votes are cast for the two litigants, the defendant 
wins? Is it because the defendant has not been 
affected by the prosecutor’s action, and would have 
won if the positions had been equal ? 

Why is it that in the case of theft the penalty is 
death, but in one of assault, which is a greater offence, 
an assessment is made of what the guilty should 
suffer or pay? Is it because violence is a natural 
human failing, and all share in it to a greater or 
lesser degree, but stealing is not a necessary char- 
acteristic of man ? Also because the man who under- 
takes to steal would be quite ready also to commit an 
assault, 
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PROBLEMS CONNECTED WITH THOUGHT, INTELLIGENCE 
AnD WIspoM 


Wny is it that all men who have become outstanding 
in philosophy, statesmanship, poetry or the arts are 
melancholic,? and some to such an extent that they 
are infected by the diseases arising from black bile, as 
the story of Heracles among the heroes tells? For 
Heracles seems to have been of this character, so that 
the ancients called the disease of epilepsy the “ Sacred 
disease ’’ after him. This is proved by his frenzy 
towards his children and the eruption of sores which 
occurred before his disappearance on Mount Oeta ; 
for this is a common affection among those who suffer 
from black bile. Similar sores also appeared on 
Lysander the Spartan before his death. The same is 
true of Ajax and Bellerophontes ; the former went 
completely insane,? and the latter craved for desert 
places, so that Homer wrote of him : 

But when he was hated of all the gods, then he wandered 


alone on the plain of Aleium, eating out his heart, and avoid- 
ing the track of men. 


2 i,e, those in whose temperament there is too much black 
bile. > Sophocles, jaz. © Homer, Iliad, vi. 200. 
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And many other heroes seem to have suffered in the 
same way as these. In later times also there have 
been Empedocles, Plato, Socrates and many other 
well-known men. The same is true of most of those 
who have handled poetry. For many such men have 
suffered from diseases which arise from this mixture 
in the body, and in others their nature evidently in- 
clines to troubles of this sort. In any case they are 
all, as has been said, naturally of this character. 
First of all, we must consider the cause of this, using 
wine as a natural example. For wine in large 
quantities seems to produce the characteristics which 
we ascribe to the melancholic, and when it is drunk 
produces a variety of qualities, making men ill- 
tempered, kindly, merciful or reckless ; but neither 
honey nor milk nor water nor any such thing produces 
these effects. One can see that wine produces every 
sort of character, by watching how it gradually 
changes those who drink it ; for finding them chilled 
when they are sober and inclined to be silent, when a 
slightly too great quantity has been drunk it makes 
them talkative, a still larger quantity makes them 
eloquent and bold, and as they go on they become 
reckless ; when still more is drunk, it makes them 
first arrogant and then mad; a very large quantity 
relaxes them and makes them stupid, like those 
who are epileptic from childhood, and are very near 
the melancholic. So, just as a single individual 
changes his character by drinking and using a certain 
quantity of wine, so there are men corresponding to 
each character. For just as the one man is for the 
moment when he is drunk, so is another by nature ; 
one is talkative, one is emotional, and another prone 
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to tears; for wine produces these characteristics in 
some, which is the reason why Homer writes : 


And he says that my tears flow because I am heavy with 
wine.? 


For men sometimes become merciful and savage and 
silent ; for some maintain complete silence, especially 
those melancholic persons who are mad. Wine also 
makes men affectionate ; this is proved by the fact 
that under the influence of wine a man is induced to 
kiss one whom no one would kiss, if he were sober, 
either because of their appearance or their age. 
Wine endows man with extraordinary qualities, not 
for long but only for a short time, but nature makes 
them permanent for so long as the man lives: for 
some men are bold, others silent, others merciful and 
others cowardly by nature. So that it is evident 
that wine and nature produce each man’s char- 
acteristic by the same means; for every function 
works under the contro] of heat. Now both the juice 
of the grape and the atrabilious temperament are 
full of breath ; this is why physicians say that diseases 
of the lungs and the chest are due to black bile. And 
the power of wine is due to air. So wine and the 
atrabilious temperament are similar in nature. Froth 
shows the wine contains air ; for oil though it is hot 
does not produce froth, but wine produces a large 
quantity, and red wine more than white because it is 
hotter and more full of body. And for this reason wine 
makes men inclined to love, and Dionysus and Aphro- 
dite are rightly associated with each other ; and the 
melancholic are usually lustful. For sexual excite- 
ment is due to breath. The penis proves this, as it 
quickly increases from small to large by inflation. 


9 Od. xix. 122. The quotation is not exact. 
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Even before they can emit semen boys, when they 
are near to the age of puberty, derive pleasure 
through lust by rubbing the privates ; this pleasure is 
clearly due to the breath passing through the channels 
through which the moisture is afterwards conveyed. 
The emission and ejection of semen in intercourse 
must be due to the impulse of the breath. So those 
solid and liquid foods are rightly considered stimulat- 
ing to sex which produce breath in the region of the 
private parts. So red wine above all things produces 
the characteristics found in the melancholic. This is 
obvious in some cases ; for most melancholic persons 
are hard and their veins stand out ; the reason for this 
is the quantity not of blood, but of air; the reason 
why not all melancholic persons are hard nor dark, 
but only those who are full of evil humours, is another 
question. But to revert to our former discussion, that 
such melancholic humour is already mixed in nature ; 
for it is a mixture of hot and cold ; for nature consists 
of these two elements. So black bile becomes both 
very hot and very cold. For the same thing can be 
naturally affected by both these conditions, as for 
instance water which is cold, but if it is sufficiently 
heated so as to reach boiling-point it is hotter than the 
flame itself, and stone and steel when heated in the 
flame become hotter than the coal, though by nature 
they are cold. There is a clearer discussion of this 
subject in the work on Fire.* Now black bile, which 
is naturally cold and does not reside on the surface 
when it is in the condition described, if it is in 
excessive quantity in the body, produces apoplexy 
or torpor, or despondency or fear ; but if it becomes 


2 The reference is unknown. 
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overheated, it produces cheerfulness with song, and 
madness, and the breaking out of sores and so forth. 
In most cases, arising as it does from the daily food, 
it does not make men any different in character, but 
only produces a melancholic disease. But those with 
whom this temperament exists by nature, at once 
develop various types of character, differing accord- 
ing to their different temperaments; those for 
instance in whom the bile is considerable and cold 
become sluggish and stupid, while those with whom 
it is excessive and hot become mad, clever or amorous 
and easily moved to passion and desire, and some 
become more talkative. But many, because this heat 
is near to the seat of the mind, are affected by the 
diseases of madness or frenzy, which accounts for the 
Sibyls, soothsayers, and all inspired persons, when 
their condition is due not to disease but to a natural 
mixture. Maracus, the Syracusan, was an even better 
poet when he was mad. But those with whom the 
excessive heat has sunk to a moderate amount are 
melancholic, though more intelligent and less eccen- 
tric, but they are superior to the rest of the world in 
many ways, some in education, some in the arts and 
others again in statesmanship. This state produces 
considerable variations in the face of danger because 
many men are sometimes inconsistent in the face of 
fear. For they differ at different times according to 
the relation of their body to this mixture. The melan- 
cholic temperament is in itself variable, just as it has 
different effects on those who suffer from the diseases 
which it causes ; for, like water, sometimes it is cold 
and sometimes hot. So that when some alarming 
news is brought, if it happens at a time when the 
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mixture is cooler, it makes a man cowardly ; for it has 
shown the way to fear, and fear has a chilling effect. 
Those who are terrified prove this ; for they tremble. 
But if the bile is hot, fear reduces it to the normal and 
makes a man self-controlled and unmoved. So it is 
also with daily despondencies ; for often we are in 
a condition of feeling grief, but we cannot say what 
we grieve about; and sometimes we are feeling 
cheerful, but it is not clear why. Such affections 
which are called superficial come to everyone to some 
extent, for some of the force which produces them is 
mingled in everyone ; but those with whom they go 
deep are already of this character. For just as men 
differ in appearance not because they have faces, but 
because they have a certain type of face, some hand- 
some, some ugly and some again having no outstand- 
ing characteristics (these are of normal character), 
so those who have a small share of this temperament 
are normal, but those who have much are unlike the 
majority. If the characteristic is very intense, such 
men are very melancholic, and if the mixture is of a 
certain kind, they are abnormal. But if they neglect 
it, they incline towards melancholic diseases, different 
people in different parts of the body ; with some the 
symptoms are epileptic, with others apoplectic, others 
again are given to deep despondency or to fear, 
others are over-confident, as was the case with 
Archelaus, king of Macedonia. The cause of such 
force is the mixture, how it is related to cold and heat. 
For when it is colder than the occasion demands it 
produces unreasonable despondency ;: this accounts 
for the prevalence of suicide by hanging amongst the 
young and sometimes amongst older men too. But 
many commit suicide after a bout of drinking. Some 
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melancholic persons continue to be despondent after 
drinking ; for the heat of the wine quenches the 
natural heat. But heat in the region with which we 
think and hope makes us cheerful. This is why all 
are eager to drink up to the point of drunkenness, 
because much wine makes all men confident, just as 
youth does boys; for old age is despondent, but youth 
is full of hope. There are some few persons who are 
seized with despondency while drinking, for the same 
reason that some are so after drinking. Those upon 
whom despondency falls as the heat dies away are 
more inclined to hang themselves. This is why young 
men and old men are more liable to hang themselves ; 
for old age causes the heat to die away, but in the 
young the cause is their condition which is natural. 
But when the heat is suddenly quenched is the time at 
which most men make away with themselves, so that 
everyone is amazed as they have given no sign of it 
before. Now when the mixture due to black bile 
becomes colder, it gives rise, as has been said. to all 
kinds of despair, but when it is hotter, to cheerfulness. 
This is why the young are more cheerful, and the old 
less so. For the former are hot and the latter cold ; 
for old age is a form of chilling. But it may happen 
that the heat is suddenly quenched by extraneous 
causes, just as objects which are heated in the fire and 
cooled unnaturally, like coals when water is poured 
over them. This is why some men commit suicide 
after drinking ; for the heat from the wine is a foreign 
element, and when it is quenched the affection occurs. 
After sexual intercourse most men are rather de- 
pressed, but those who emit much waste product 
with the semen are more cheerful; for they are 
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relieved of waste product and of breath and of exces- 
sive heat. But the others are usually rather depressed; 
for they are chilled by sexual intercourse, because they 
are deprived of something important. This is proved 
by the fact that the quantity of semen emittedis small. 
To sum up what we have said, the melancholic are not 
equable in behaviour, because the power of the black 
bile is not even; for it is both very cold and very hot. 
But because it has an affect on character (for heat and 
cold are the greatest agents in our lives for the making 
of character), just like wine according as it is mixed in 
our body in greater or less quantity it makes our dis- 
positions of a particular kind. Both wine and black 
bile are full of air. But since it is possible that even 
varying state may be well attempered, and in a sense 
be a good condition, and since the condition may be 
warmer when necessary and then again cold, or con- 
versely, owing to the presence of excess, all melan- 
cholic persons are abnormal, not owing to disease 
but by nature. 

Why is it that in some branches of knowledge we 
say that we have a habit, and in others not? Are 
we said to have a habit in respect of those branches 
of knowledge in which we make discoveries? For 
discovery depends on habit. , 

Why is man the mostsensible of all living creatures? 
Is it because he has the smallest head in proportion 
to his body ? Or is it because some parts are dis- 
proportionately small? This is why he has a small 
head, and such persons are more sensible than those 
with large heads. 

Why is it that the road seems to us longer when we 
walk along it without knowing how long it is, than 
when we do know it, if our conditions are equal in 
other respects ? Is it because knowing how long it is 
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implies knowing a number ? For the infinite and the 
unnumbered are the same thing, and the infinite is 
always larger than the finite. If one knows that it is 
so long, it must be limited ; in the same way if one 
does not know how long it is, then the mind mis- 
calculates as though one were reversing it, and the 
journey seems to be infinite, since a definite quantity 
is limited and what is limited is a definite quantity. 
So when it does not seem to be limited, it will appear 
infinite, because what is naturally limited is infinite, 
if the limit is not laid down, and what appears not to 
be limited must appear in a sense infinite. 

Why have we more sense when we grow older, but 
learn more quickly when we are young? Is it 
because God has endowed us with two instruments 
within ourselves by means of which we employ outside 
instruments, the hand for the body and the mind for 
the soul? For the mind exists within us among our 
natural functions as an instrument ; other branches of 
knowledge and the crafts are among the things 
created by us, but the mind is one of the gifts of 
nature. So, just as we do not use the hand in the best 
way as soon as we are born, but only when nature has 
brought it to perfection (for as our age advances the 
hand gains power to achieve its function), in the 
same way also the mind, which is a natural function. 
does not assist us in the best way at once, but in old 
age, and then reaches its highest perfection if it is not 
crippled by any agent, just like all the other things 
which belong to us by nature. But the mind comes to 
us at a later date than the power of the hands, because 
the instruments of the mind develop later than those 
of the hand. For the instrument of the mind is know- 
ledge (for this is useful to the mind, just as flutes are 
useful to the flute-player), and there are many useful 
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functions for the hands ; but nature itself is prior to 
knowledge, and so also are the things produced by it. 
It is natural that, where the instruments are prior, the 
functions should also appear earlier in us ; for it is by 
using these that we acquire a habit, and the instru- 
ment of each function bears the same relation to it ; 
conversely, as the instruments are related to each 
other, so are the functions of which they are the instru- 
ments. So it is for this reason that the mind is more 
developed in us when we are older. But we learn more 
quickly when we are younger, because we know 
nothing yet. But when we possess knowledge, we are 
no longer equally able to admit more. Just as we 
remember better those whom we first meet with in 
the morning ; then as the day goes on we have not the 
same capacity, because we have met with many 
people. 

Why should more obedience be paid to man than 6 
to any other animal? Is it, as Plato replied to 
Neocles, because he alone of all animals can count ? 
Or because he alone believes in gods? Or because 
he is the most imitative animal? For this is the 
reason why he can learn. 

Why do we feel no pleasure when we see or even7 
expect that a triangle has its interior angles together 
equal to two right angles, nor in any such facts, except 
for the pleasure derived from speculation, and this 
would be equally pleasant if the angles were equal 
to three right angles or more? But we do feel 
pleasure, either that of memory or of anticipation, in 
such facts as our victory at Olympia or our sea-fight at 
Salamis, and no pleasure in facts the opposite to these. 
Is it because we rejoice in such things as either 
past or present events, but in the case of happenings 
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in nature they really only give us the pleasure of 
contemplation, but actions give us the pleasure which 
arises from their results ? So, as actions are unlike, 
the results also differ : some are painful and some are 
pleasant ; for we avoid and pursue everything ac- 
cording to the pleasure or pain it gives. 

Why do doctors exercise their craft only as far 
as health is concerned? For the doctor thins the 
patient down, then dries him ; then he has produced 
health and there he stops. Is it not possible for 
some other condition to be produced from health ? Or 
if it is possible does it belong to another science, and 
will it be another condition which a man will produce 
from health? Now if health is produced from an 
opposite or intermediate condition, evidently a man 
is ill because he is too dry or too moist, or something 
of the kind. Now the doctor produces a less violent 
state from cold, and at the end makes his patient so 
hot and so dry or so moist from an opposite or inter- 
mediate condition, until he reaches a condition which 
is that of health; and from this condition no state 
is possible except an intermediate one. Now the 
man who possesses an art can produce this condition. 
For just as he has reached his point, he can undo his 
work and leave it, but the doctor’s art is not like this ; 
for he always aims at a better condition ; so neither 
any other art nor the art of medicine itself will pro- 
duce anything else from health ; for, ifthe art remains 
the same, nothing comes from it except its opposite. 
So, too, with a house, nothing could make the opposite, 
Nor can any other art make anything out of health, 
except in the sense of making the whole from a 
part, as the shoemaker’s art can make a complete 
shoe from the forepart of a shoe. For one thing can 
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be made from another in two ways, either by adding 
to or destroying the original.* 

Why do men consider the philosopher better than 
the orator? Is it because the philosopher’s interest is 
in the actual form of things, but the orator only with 
things which partake of these forms? For instance 
the philosopher asks what is injustice, the orator states 
that so-and-so is an unjust man: the former inquires 
into the nature of despotism, the latter what is a 
despot. 

Why are Dionysiac artists ® generally bad char- 
acters? Is it because they partake very little of 
reason and wisdom since most of their life is spent 
in arts which they practise for a living, and because 
much of their life is spent in incontinence and some 
in dire straits? Both these conditions are productive 
of baseness. 

Why did men originally institute a prize for com- 
petitions of the body, but none for wisdom? Is it 
because the judges in matters of the intellect must 
properly be no worse than the competitors or even 
superior to them? But if those in the foremost rank 
had to compete in wisdom and a prize were instituted 
for it, they would lack judges. But in the case of an 
athletic competition anyone can judge, merely by 
watching it. Again, the first lawgiver did not want to 
institute a competition among the Greeks from which 
great quarrels and hatreds would arise ; now men, 
when anyone is ruled out or accepted for a bodily 
competition, are not in any way angry nor do they 
conceive hatred against the judges, but on the ques- 
tion whether they are more intelligent or inferior they 


* This Problem is unsatisfactory in its text and apparently 
pointless. > i.e, actors at the Dionysiac Festivals. 
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PROBLEMS, XXX. 11-14 


are irritated and become very angry with the judges. 
So this question produces quarrels and troubles. 
Again, the prize must be more desirable than the 
competition. For in the case of athletic contests the 
prize is more desirable and better than the competi- 
tion ; but what prize could be better than wisdom ? 

Why is man specially apt to think one thing and 
do another? Is it because the same knowledge 
is concerned with opposites? Or is it because the 
mind thinks of many things, but appetite only aims 
atone ? Now man lives for the most part by the in- 
telligence, but beasts live by appetite, temper and 
desire. 

Why do some wise men continue to acquire and 
not to use? Is it because they are slaves of habit, 
or because of the pleasure they find in anticipation ? 


13 


(Why is it that those who sleep most heavily and 14 


pleasantly see no dreams ? Is it) * because sensation 
and thought perform their functions when the soul 
is at rest? Knowledge—értor7ijn—seems to be that 
which checks—io7r7o:— the soul; for, when the soul 
is moved and travelling, it is not possible either to feel 
or to think. This is why children, the intoxicated and 
madmen cannot think; for owing to the quantity of heat 
within them the movement is very great and violent, 
but when this ceases they become more sensible ; for 
as the mind is untroubled they can control it more. 
Those who dream while they are asleep dream while 
the mind is steady and in so far as it is at rest. For 
the soul moves most in sleep. For when the heat 
collects from the rest of the body in the region 
within, then the movement is greatest and most 
violent, and does not at that time remain quiet and 
steady, as most people suppose, and especially when 


2 From Th. G. 
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no dream is seen. The truth is the exact opposite ; 
for because it is subject to the greatest movement 
and cannot even keep still for a short time, it cannot 
even think. So naturally the time of greatest move- 
ment is when sleep is pleasantest, because it is then 
most of all that the greatest quantity of heat is 
collected in the region within. There is a further 
proof, that when the soul is in motion it cannot have 
a waking vision nor even think in sleep; for in the 
sleep which comes after the taking of food it is 
least possible to see dreams; and then is the time 
when the soul is most disturbed owing to the intro- 
duction of food. Now, a dream comes when sleep 
overtakes men while they are thinking and have some- 
thing before their eves. This is why we most often 
see what we are doing or intending to do or wishing 
to do; for it is in connexion with these things 
that calculations and fantasies most often occur. 
Better men have better dreams for this reason, that 
they think of better things when they are awake, but 
those who are inferior either in mind or in body think 
of inferior things. For the condition of the body does 
contribute to the appearance of dreams; the pro- 
jections of a sick man’s thought are inferior, and also 
his soul cannot rest because of the disturbance which 
exists in his body. This is why the melancholic 
start in their sleep, because, as the heat is excessive, 
the soul has more moyement than the normal, and as 
the movement is more violent they cannot sleep. 
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1 ware added by Forster. 
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PROBLEMS CONNECTED WITH THE Eves 


Wuy do we stop sneezing if we rub our eyes? Is 1 
it because by this means there is an evaporation of 
moisture ? For the eye weeps after rubbing; and 
sneezing is due to a quantity of moisture. Or is it 
because the lesser heat is destroyed by the greater ? 
The eye when rubbed has greater heat than the heat 
in the nostril. For this reason, if one rubs the 
nostril itself, the sneezing stops. 

Why can men see more clearly with one eye than 2 
with two? Is it because the two eyes can have more 
than one movement, as happens with those who 
squint ? So their movement is not one, but the 
movement of the single eye is simple. So the two 
see less clearly. 

Why when men grow angry do their eyes tend very 3 
much to redden, but when they are ashamed their 
ears? Is it because in shame the eyes are chilled (for 
shame resides in the eyes), so that they cannot face 
one? Cowardice also involves a chilling in that part. 
Now the heat travels in a direction away from the 
forepart of the head, and the ears are situated in the 
opposite part of it; so they grow red when men are 
ashamed. But in a state of irritation help is sent 
to the more sensitive and emotional part, as though 


2 Oepyov Forster from Th. G.: émoev Ruelle. 
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it were being ill-treated; for in the frightened it 
fails most there. 

Why is it that if one eye is covered, the other 
stares harder? Is it because the origins of the eye 
are connected at one point ? So when one is moved, 
the common origin of the two eyes is also moved, and 
when that is moved, so is the other eye. So when one 
eye is covered, the movement of the other eye will 
move this eye also, so that it can stare more. 

Why do those who are blind from birth never 
become bald? Is it because a large quantity of 
moisture in the region of the head does harm to the 
eyes? So when men have running at the eyes, 
they burn the veins about the eyebrows, thus 
thickening the channels of the liquids, and scrape 
the head, cutting the skin upon it. So since the 
waste product in it does harm to the eyes, this 
same waste product by collecting in the head in 
large quantity might prevent the eyes from forming 
at the beginning. But since hair grows from waste 
product, and this is abundant in the head of those 
who are blind from birth, they are naturally not bald. 

Why do those with prominent eyes suffer more 
from smoke? Is it that the smoke attacks such 
eyes quickly because they protrude ? 

Why is it that we can turn both eyes to the right at 
the same time and to the left and towards the nose. 
and also one eye either to the left or to the right, but 
we cannot turn one to the left and one to the right at 
the same time? * The same thing applies to up and 
down ; for we can turn them simultaneously in the 
same direction, but not separately. Is it because the 


9 Aristotle of course means simultaneous movement out- 
wards, 
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1 zov Forster: rod Ruelle. 
2 xara radro Bussemaker: xar’ atré Ruelle. 
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eyes, although they are two, are connected at one 
point? In such cases when one extreme moves the 
other must follow in the same direction. For the one 
extreme causes movement to the other extreme. If, 
then, it is impossible to move one thing in contrary 
directions at the same time, it is equally impossible 
to do it with the eyes. For the extremes would be 
moving in opposite directions, if one moved upwards 
and one downwards, and the source of both would 
make corresponding movements, which is impossible. 
Squinting with the eyes is due to the fact that the 
eyeballs have a source and can move upwards, down- 
wards, and sideways to acertain extent. When, then, 
they are so placed as to be in a similar position to one 
another and betweenan upward anda downward move- 
ment, and they receive a light ray at a slant on the 
same spot, then they do not squint and remain quite 
immobile ; those which receive the rays on the same 
point never squint, although they differ from each 
other. Yet when the whites of the eyes are turned 
up part of the black is hidden, as happens when men 
are about to sneeze; others, for instance madmen, 
turn their eyes sideways, and others again towards 
the nostrils, as one sees in tragic masks and in those 
who have an austere expression; for their look is 
thoughtful. But those who do not receive the light 
ray on the same point because the eyeballs are not 
similarly placed, or who do not receive it on the same 
point, even though the eyes are similarly placed, such 
men squint : this is why they blink and contract the 
eyes. For they try to force the eyeballs into the 
same position. So they neglect the one and arrange 
the other eye. For if the eyes are not set on the same 
point, squinting is inevitable. For just as when 
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men put a finger under the eye a single image appears 
double (for the source is shifted), so it is in the other 
ease. If, then, the eye is moved upwards, the ter- 
minus of the vision is lowered, and if downwards, it 
is raised. In shifting the position of one eye the 
object seen seems on this account to move up or down, 
because the sight has moved in the same direction, 
but the image does not appear double, unless the sight 
is double and there is a squint. The same thing 
happens to a man with different eyes, so that the 
image appears double ; but this is due to the position 
because it does not lie in the centre of the eye. 

Why do the short-sighted write small letters - 
For it seems strange that those who have not keen 
vision should do the work of the sharp-sighted. Is it 
because small letters appear large, if they are close, 
and they bring their eyes close to write? Or is it 
because they contract the eyelids to write? For 
owing to their weakness of sight, if they write with 
the eyes wide open, the sight is scattered and only 
sees dimly, but when the eyelids are contracted it is 
made to strike in a concentrated way ; for as it makes 
a narrow angle it must produce small writing. 

Why do men after suffering from ophthalmia some- 9 
times have clearer vision? Is it because the eyes are 
cleaned ? For sometimes a thickness outside covers 
the vision, but this is cleared if the eye discharges. So 
what bites the tongue, such as onion, is beneficial ; 
but the opposite, such as marjoram, does harm. 

Why are men with one eye less easily affected? Is 10 
it because the soul suffers less, and so the effect is 
less ? 

Why do images appear double, if the eyes are wide 11 
apart? Is it because the movement does not affect 
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the same point in each of the two eyes? So the soul 
thinks that in seeing one object twice, it sees two 
objects. The same thing occurs when the fingers are 
crossed ; for the one thing feels like two to the finger 
which touches it twice.? 

Why are the senses on the right not superior to 
those on the left, whereas in all other respects the 
right is stronger ? Is it due to habit, because we soon 
accustom ourselves to perceive equally well with the 
senses on both sides ? It is by habit also that the right 
seems superior, since men grow ambidextrous by 
habit. Is it because to feel sensation is to be passive, 
but the right is superior because it is accustomed to 
be more active and less passive than the left ? 

Why are the right parts superior to the left in other 


respects but the two are equal in sensation? Is it 


because in both cases we are influenced by habit ? 
Moreover, sensation is a form of passivity, and the 
superiority of the right parts lies in activity, not in 
passivity. 

Why does athletic exercise do harm to keen 
vision ? Is it because exercise makes the eye dry, as 
it does the rest of the body ? Now dryness hardens 
the whole skin, as it also hardens the skin over the 
pupil. This is why old men have not keen vision ; 
for it is characteristic of old men to have hard and 
wrinkled skin, so that the vision is obscured. 

Why is it that the short-sighted have not keen vi- 
sion, and yet write in small characters? And yet to see 
what is small is characteristic of the keen-sighted. 
Is it because having weak sight they contract the 
eyelids ? For when the vision is projected in a con- 
centrated form it sees better, but when the eye is wide 
open the sight is dissipated. So it is owing to weak- 
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98b 
ovvayovaw els pucpov 70 Brédapov, bud, be TO ek 
959 fuKpod dpav [uKpov péyeBos opHow. daov dé 
opaat péyeBos, Tooobrov Kal ypapovow. 
Ava. Ti of pdwr7es ouvdyovres Ta Bréfapa 6 Spdoww; 
7 bv dobeverav THs oiews, wamep Kal Ob mpds 

574 méppu ry xetpa. mpoodyovTes, obTW Kat Ta BA€- 
papa m™pos TH eyyvs mpooribevrat [worep xetpa]; 
totro 5€ trowobaw, tva dOpowrépa 7 7 dius ein, be 
eAdrrovos eftotca, Kal ay) evOds e€ avamenta- 
pLévou efvoiica dvaorracbh, ope dé 7) uF mAciwv peiLov. 

Awa ri eis 78 mAdytov | Kwobat TOV opBadpov ov 
10 paivera do TO év; % Ore eml THs auras yiverac 
ypappas 7 ax; dvo b€ patverat TaUTns peTa- 
a. ovons ave 7 KATO, els bé mAdyvov ovdev 
Sade per, éav poy dua cal dvw. tt 8) ent pev 
THs opews eoTw wore paivecBar TO ey duo, av 
mws teow ot df fadnot mpos aMxAous, | emt 

18 6€ Tay dw aictioewy otk éorw; H kat émt Ths 
ads vyiverau TH emadager TOV Saxtihwv TO &v 
5vo ; emi be T&v addAwv od yiverat, Ste odre éfw 
dmorewopeviy aicbaveras, ovde dvo. ylverar bé 
[Sea] Tobro dud7rep Kal emi Tav SaxTUAwy: pupetrar 
yap TH Oipuv. 

20 =Ata ti Tob pev dddov Ow@paros Ta dpiarepa 
dobevéarepa, Tey be opOahpeov ov, dad dpoiws 
oft; 7 OTe Ta pev Sefia TH oc ie elvar d:a- 
fépovaw, TH Sé rmabytixa od Siad€povaw; ai Se 
ders Tmabyrixat. 

Awa zi rH dpe mpos peev 7a. dAAa drevilovres 

25 xetpov SvatiBéueba., mpos de 7a xAwpa Kat mown, 
olov Adyava Kai Ta ToUTOLs Guota, BéATLov; 7 OTL 
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PROBLEMS, XXXI. 15-19 


ness that they contract the eyelid, and because they 
are looking at a small thing from a short distance they 
see it large. So they write the same size as they see. 

Why do the short-sighted contract the eyelids when 
they look at something ? Is it due to their weakness 
of sight, like those who put up their hand to their eyes 
when looking ata distant object, so they contract 
their eyelids to look at near objects? They do this 
in order that the vision may be more concentrated 
by passing out through a narrower space, and that 
it may not be dispersed by passing straight from a 
wide-open eye, but the wider-open eye sees more. 

Why, when one moves the eye sideways, does not 
the one image appear as two? Is it because the 
source is in the same line 7? When this shifts up or 
down, two objects are seen, but a sideways movement 
makes no difference, unless it is also upwards. Why, 
then, in the case of sight does one object appear as 
two, if the eves are in a certain relation to each other, 
but this is not the case with the other senses > Does 
it happen in the case of touch by crossing the fingers 
that one feels like two? But it does not happen 
with the other senses because they are not conscious 
of what stretches away from them, and they are not 
double. This is why it happens in the case of the 
fingers ; for they imitate vision. 

Why is it that in the rest of the body the left side 
is the weaker, but it is not so with the eyes. which are 
equally keen: Are the right parts superior in their 
activity, but not in their passivity? And vision is pas- 
sive. 

Why does our vision deteriorate if we stare at other 
things, but improve if we look at green and grassy 
things such as vegetables, and the like ? Is it because 
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959 a \ A 5) * ‘ / o fy 
mpos pev TO Aevxov Kai pédav iKvoTa durdpeba 
atevilew ( (dpdeo yap Avpatverae TH dyer), Ta Oe 
To.atTa T&Y xpwudTwr pecov exer TovTwv: 81d 
peTpios THs dpews dtaTiBepevns ovdé efaduva- 

80 Tobpev avTh, BeArvov dé SiareBeueba. Taya Se 
iows xabdep ent Tey owpdroy adodporepov 
TovobvTes xelpov EXOREY, TO péoov be BeArvara 
SiariOnow, Tov adrov Tpdtrov Kal THY oyu. mpos 
Hey yap atepea atevilovres Tovodpev adriy, mpos 
dé Ta Dypa pydevos avrippatrovtos ov Starovobpev. 

asta b€ xyAwpa oreped Te peTpiws, Kal vypov év 
avrois tkavov. 61d BAdwrer re ot, Kal Si- 
avaykdaler THY oy mpds ToUTOLs Elvar Sia TO THY 
Tot yxpuparos Kpdow avppeTpov exew pds THY 
oy. 

Awa 7é ta prev ddAa apdorépots tots dfOadpois 20 
pdddov op&pev, 7a Oe e005 6 emi Trav otixwv 
ai T@ €vl mpoodyovtes mpos Ta ypdppara. pGAdov 

959 b Kabopapey; H apddrepac bev at oppers up 
mimrovaat, Kabdzep A€yovow ot mept Ta OntiKd, 
Tapaxny Tapexovaw, émetdav dé TH beg Jewpaper, 
mpos <UOeiav TH disw, waTep mpos Kavdva, uaAAov 
patverar To edd. 

5 Aca ré 6 Kamvos TOUS dpbadpovs HaMov Saxver; 21 
H Ore povor dabevéorarar; det yap Ta. éow Tob 
owaros aoGeveorata. onpetov b€ oe Kat 70 
d€os kal exagtov Tay Spyrewy Typ bev efw odpKa 
ou Saver, Thy dé évrds, or dpardrarov Tob ow 

10 #aTOS Kal padior’ exet mépous: aut yap ders dud 
TWD Topiv exmimrovaw, ware TO cow SnKruKci~ 
TaTov amd THs sapKés amominter. dpoiws bé Kal 

\ ‘4 oo ” ¥ \ bg , 
TO Kpoppvor, Kal doa dAda Saxver Tods ddbGaduous. 
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PROBLEMS, XXXI. 19-21 


we can stare least at white and black (for both 
harm the sight), but such colours are intermediate 
between these; so that, our vision being now inter- 
mediate, we are not rendered impotent by it, but 
rather improved? Perhaps, as is the case with 
bodies, we suffer because of too violent exercise, but 
the mean puts us in the best position, and similarly 
with sight. For when we stare at solid objects we 
strain the sight, but when we look at liquid objects 
we do not strain it, because there is nothing to inter- 
rupt the vision. Now green objects are only moder- 
ately solid and there is sufficient moisture in them. 
So they do no harm and they encourage the sight to 
rest on them, because the mixture of colour is well 
adjusted to the vision. 


Why do we look at other things with both eyes, but : 


we can see the straightness of lines better by looking 
at the letters with one eye? When both eyes act 
together do they produce a confusion, as writers on 
optics say, but when we look with one eye with 
direct vision, as if along a rod, we can see the straight 
line more clearly ? 


Why does smoke make the eyes smart more than : 


other parts ? Is it because they alone are very weak ? 
For parts within the body are always the weakest. 
This is proved by the fact that vinegar and all 
astringent things never make the flesh outside smart, 
but they do the flesh inside because it is the rarest 
part of the body and contains most pores: for the 
sight travels outwards through pores so that what 
produces most smart within passes away ? from the 
flesh. ‘The same is true of the onion and all other 
things which make the eyes smart. Of liquids, olive- 


¢ The Greek word is almost certainly wrong. 
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959 b a fi ~ € nm” oe / 
to 8€ €Aatoy HadoTa Tav vypdv, OTe Aerrropepé- 


atatov: TowbTov 8 dy eicdtver dia THY TOpwv: 
76 8 ofos ev dappakw TH adn capt. 
2 J 
1 Aud tid dfOaducs povov tot awparos, adobevé- 22 
” a ~ noo é ? ‘ it~ <9 a 
ataros Wy, od pryol; } étt wiwy eotiv 6 6ddadyds, 
gapkos S€ ovOév; ta S€ ro.abra apuya éoTw. od 
+ a ot ~ ? x ¢ ww s ~ 9 
yap 5) dre ye wip €or F dys, Sia todTo od 
ptyot: od yap towobrdév yé dort 76 Tip Wore Dep- 
peaiverv. 
20 Awd ti Sdxpva, dav pev KAalovres adiwperv, 23 
Oeppd eorw, €av dé movoivres tovs ddbadpods 
an u 
Saxpiwpev, puypd; 7 OTe 7d prev anentov yvypov, 
, ¢ 
ro Sé veteppevoy Oeppov; 7 Sé padaxia ddAws 
~ , >? s > , ‘ ~ A > Ay 
méoa éotw e&€ arepias, kal TOV Tods ddBadpovs 
movouvTwy amentév €ate 7d Sdxpvov- did yvypov. 
eS eo \ ” A 
2 Sua totro Kat of larpot olovrae onpeiov elvat 
A A ¢ ~ 
peyadns vdoov Tovs yuxpods iSpatas, Tods dé 
Deppovs Tovvavtiov amaA\aKtiKovs. drayv pév yap 
7 6 TepirTapa mod, ob Svvarae 76 évros Deppov 
TETTEW, WOTE AVAYKN puxpov elvat: tay Sé dhiyov, 
Kpatel. yivovrac d€ €k Tay mepiTTwpdtwr al 
20 appwortiar. 
Aca tt mote evKU TOY é6vtTwy TOV Seftav pepa@v 24 
6 dpbaAyos re) dpiorepos paMov TOU Seftod ouv- 
reine Q OTe Ta dpiatepa mévTa vypotepa THY 
SeErca@v eoriv, Ta S€ Uypdtepa paAAov suvdyeoPar 
4 t ? ‘ A ~ 3 ~ 
85 répuxev’ efra eis to Se€tov pGAdov droredciv 
dvvatat, Tob aptorepod Svvapyévou Kai kal? adzd. 
Awa ti auddorepoe cata acbeverdy twa Toaev 2% 
p 
> ~ is Ld f 1 2 ‘ 
épbaduav Siaxeipevor, 6 Te pUwy Kal 6 mpeaBdrys, 
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PROBLEMS, XXXI. 21-25 


oil has this effect most because its parts are lightest ; 
being of this nature it sinks in through the pores, 


but vinegar acts as medicine for the rest of the 
flesh. 


Why is it that the eye alone, which is the weakest : 


part of the body, does not shiver? Is it because the 
eye is fat but not fleshy ? Such substances do not 
shiver. It is not because the vision is fire that it 
does not shiver ; for its fire is not such as to heat it. 


Why is it that tears, if we shed them while crying, : 


are hot, but if the weeping is due to trouble in the 
eye, the tears are cold? Is it because what is un- 
concocted is cold but what is concocted is hot? Every 
weakness arises from lack of concoction, and the 
tears of those who have a pain in the eye are un- 
concocted; hence they are cold. For this reason 
doctors consider that cold sweats are a symptom of 
serious disease, but that hot ones on the contrary 
remove disease. For when the waste product is con- 
siderable the internal heat cannot concoct it, so that 
it must be cold; but when there is little of it, the 
internal heat gains the mastery. But diseases all 
arise from waste products. 


Why is it that, although parts on the right are most : 


easily moved, the left eye closes more easily than 
the right ? Is it because all the left parts are moister 
than the right, and the moister parts naturally close 
more readily? [The concluding sentence of this 
problem is untranslatable.] + 


Why is it that though both the short-sighted and 2 


the old man suffer from weakness of the eyes, the 


« Th. G. seems to translate a different text: ‘* The right 
eye could act more efficiently ;_ the left, being moister, would 
be more likely to follow a lead.” 
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959b . 
O pev eyyus mpoodyet, av Tt Bovdnrau idetv, 6 dé 


TéOppen amdyer ; 7 dru odx dpota 4 dobevera 
960 a sin fhe adrots ; Oo pep yap mpeapirns avo 
ety adddvares € cot’ ob 57) oupmimrer 7 ois adr@, 
anmdye. 70 Gechpevov, dre kal pddvora peo 
dypecBae: moppw Sé oupminrer. 6 be avro pev 
Opa, mota dé Kotha 7 } mota éSéxovra Tob Gpepevov 
5 obKETE dvvarat xpivew, aAAa wept Taira dmardrae. 
7a S€ Kotka 7) Ta ebéxovra pethiora 7H avy 
Kptverat. méppubev peev oby ob Sivarat Th avyn 
katapabety mas émtBadrce emi Td dpardy: eyydev 
S¢ paAdov Katadavis eotww. 
Ava ri rOv Cadwy dvOpwros 7 pdvov 7) pdAcota 26 
10 dvaorpéderae; 7 dre q povov q pddvora emiAnmTov 
ev TH vedTyTt yiverar, Ore Kat Siaorpépecbar 
oupBatver maow ; 

Ava ré of dvOpwrrot povoe TOV ade lowy ra 27 
é6ppara Suaotpépovrar; mor epov Sua 70 eAdxtorov 
dtaornpa elvat TOV opparov, kal én’ ed0eias, 

1s WOTE evdqAov afddpa yiverau TO pay carwpbupeévov. 
nH Ostet oy dev Hovdxpoa Ta Sppara €ore 
HaNov ; ef 8 my év xpapa Te ToD dpparos, ovK 
ay Siaorpopy. H Sudte povor ev TH yever eriAnnroat 
yivovra Tov Caeov, 7 8 émridnyfus Siactpogiy 
Totel, érav yérnrat, womep Kal TOV dM poopie" 

20 GAA’ eviows die mavreAds yiverar 7 S:aoTpody, 
dao TO dppwsoTnpa ; 

Ava Tt ™pos Tov Adxvov ral mpos Tov vALov 28 
TpooTnadwevor Thy xekpa mp6 Too puros paddov 
opayev; 7 ore TO amo Tod iAtou kal Adyvou das 
mpoortmrov pev pc ampos THY oyu doBeveorépav 

25 move? 8.” darepBodyjv; dbeipa yap adrd «al ra 
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PROBLEMS, XXXI. 25-28 


former brings the object he wishes to see near, while 
the latter holds it at a distance ? Is it because their 
inherent weaknesses are not similar ? Forthe oldman 
is unable to see the object ; so he holds the object far 
away at the point on which his vision falls, as he will 
then see it best ; and his vision falls ata distance. The 
short-sighted man can see it, but he cannot distinguish 
which parts of the object have an inward curve and 
which have an outward curve, but he is deceived on 
these points. Now these inward and outward curves 
are most easily judged by a ray of light. So from a 
distance he cannot tell by the light how it falls on the 
object seen ; but this is more distinct when close by. 


Why is man alone or more than any other animal : 


most liable to squint? Is it because he alone or more 
than other animals suffers from epilepsy in his youth, 
when it happens that all squint : 


Why do men alone among animals squint Is it 2 


because of the very small distance between the eves, 
and, their eyes being in a straight line, what is not 
straight becomes very obvious ? Or is it because the 
eyes of the other animals tend to be of one colour 
only ? But if there were only one colour in the eve, 
there would be no squinting. Or is it because in the 
animal world men alone suffer from epilepsy, and 
epilepsy produces squinting, when it occurs, just as 
it produces distortion in other parts of the body ? 
But to some squinting comes quite late in life. if they 
have a disease. 


Why is it that if we stretch out our hand towards a : 


lamp or the sun in front of the light we can see better? 
Is it because the light from the sun or the lamp falling 
on our vision makes it weaker because it is excessive ? 
For kindred things themselves cause destruction by 
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960 a Kal ~ e ~ > is A Le ‘ ~ 
ovyyern 7H dmepBodj. elpyDévra SE bxd THs 
XElpos THV pev dyuv od waiver, TO SE OpwjLevov 
e , 2 4 > , ‘ € A ~ € al \ 
opows cor ev dwt. 810 4 pev wadMov dpa, 76 
8€ dpdpevov obdév Artov épara. 

43 , A ‘ \ A a wv ‘\ A 
Ata zi yelp peev Kat mobs diagopav exer mpéds [7d] 29 
A ‘ 4 3 rd a A ‘ 3 BS vw 
x0 de€id (kal) Ta dptotepd, dupa Se Kal aKon ov; 
} OTe Ta oTowyeta TA etAkpu adiadopa, ev Sé 
tois €k t&v atotyetwr q Siadopd; abra &é at 
atabrjoes eioiv e& eiuxpuadv, q peev dyes mupés, 
3 8° dKon dépos. 
2 6p Richards: Spa Ruelle. 
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PROBLEMS, XXNXI. 28-29 


excess. When the light is shut off by the hand it does 
not harm the vision, but the object seen is Just as 
much in the light (as before). So the sight sees better 
and the object is equally visible. 


Why are the hand and the foot different on the : 


right- and the left-hand sides, but the eye and the 
hearing are not? Is it because the pure elements 
exhibit no differences, but there is difference in what 
is made out of the elements > These senses are mace 
from the pure elements, sight from fire and hearing 
from air. 
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Awa te 7a Ota ovra avaiotata Tod Tpoowmon, 1 
oray aloxdvevrar, épvlpid pdadiora; mOTEpOV ott 
els TO KEVOV pdAvora mropedeobau mepuer 76 GaA- 
Adtprov vypov, wore Orav Siadv6A wo THs Dep- 

40 HOTITOS, a yiverau aloxvvopevois, ouvepXeTat els 
Tabra 5 } Sidr. emt rots xporddois émixewrat, 
980b eis oUS TO dypov abpoilerar padre; aloxu- 
vopevay 8é els 7d mpoawrov épXeTat y dyporns” 
dud kal epbpraow. rob S€ spocustrov Hewora 
Babos éxet 7a 7a: Kal dice Depporara Kal 
<vxpoa., éav pa) damnprnieva méppwbev 7 a TO poxer. 
5 510 Kal _eoxpovatarov Tay év TH TpocwTMW popicy. 
wate orav oxedac0h 4 Oeppdrns, pddvora éze- 
moARs ovoa ev rovrous Towel epubpa. 

Awa ri va Sta ev TH Bardrrn pryyvora Tots 2 
KoAupBaaw;  mdTepov dia TO KaTexew 70 mveb pa. 

10 7Anpodpevov Bidlerau; }) el Toor’ atriov, eee Kai 
€v TO dépt. 7 Ore py baelkov Siaxdnreras OGrrov, 
Kal Jad oKAnporépov 7) padaKkob; 7d odv Tedv- 
onuevov WrTov Ureikel. TA O€ OTA, WoTeEp EipNTat, 
b70 rod KatéxecOa TO mrebpa eppvodra, wore 
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PROBLEMS CONNECTED WITH THE Fars 


Wuy do the ears, which are the most bloodless part 1 
of the face, grow most red when men are ashamed ? 
Is it because the alien liquid naturally travels most 
into the empty space, so that when it is released by 
the heat, which happens when men are ashamed, it 
collects in the ears? Or is it because the ears are 
close to the temples into which the liquid most readily 
collects ? Now when men are ashamed, the moisture 
goes to the face; hence they blush. Now of all 
parts of the face the ears have the smallest depth ; 
and are naturally hottest and most coloured, unless 
they have been long affected by the cold. So this is 
the reason why of all parts of the face this has the 
most colour. So that when the heat is scattered, 
being mostly on the surface it makes them red. 
Why do the ear-drums of divers burst inthe sea ? Is 2 

it because the ear becoming full owing to the holding 
of the breath is subject to violent pressure ? If this is 
the cause, it ought to happen in the air also. Or is it 
because, if a thing cannot vield, it is more easily 
broken, and more so under a hard than under a soft 
blow? Now what is inflated vields less. But the ears. 
as has been said, are inflate se the air is held in 
> 203 
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TO vdwp okAnpdorepov ov Tov aépos, mpoontmTov 


duakdaret. 
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avayKadtepov elvat. 7) edAdyws 6 movos mAEiwy 
Katéxovaw, dyKoupevwy Kat drarewopevwr; dai- 

so vera S€ Kai adropatds tus elvat popa Tod mvev- 
patos €€w: ei Bé Kai claw, oxemTéov. €oixev Sé. 
Gols yap avanvony moLotat Tois KoAupByTais 
ACByta Katahevres. od mipmAatae yap obtos Tob 
UdaTos, dAAad THpel tov dépa. jreTa Blas yap 7 
«dbeo. dpbov yap dtwtv mapeyKAbev eiapel. 

3 Aca ti doe ta ita aKadedovres Byrrovaw; 7) 6 
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pia h dion 5 onpetov b€, Ort dvarAnpodvra <av) 
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1 The ms. has dvarduvovor 8€ Kat ov tézov Kat mpds evmvovay 


here, but the words are omitted by Th. G. and seem out of 


place. 
? av added and xai bracketed by Ross, 
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PROBLEMS, XXXII. 2-6 


them, so that, the water being harder than air, it 
presses on them and bursts them. 

Why do divers fasten sponges round their ears 3 
when they dive ? Is it to prevent the sea breaking 
the ear-drums, when it enters them violently > For 
in this case the ears do not become filled as they do 
when the sponges are taken away. 

Why is dirt in the ears bitter? Is it because 4 
sweat is rotten? And what is rotten is salt; and 
what is salt and rotten is bitter. 

Why do divers for sponges slit their ears and 5 
nostrils ? Is it that they may more easily admit the 
air? For in this way the air seems to escape. For 
they say that they suffer more in the difficulty of 
breathing because they eannot expel the breath ; 
but when they have as it were vomited forth the air 
they are relieved. It is therefore strange that they 
cannot manage to breathe for the purpose of cooling ; 
this seems to be even more necessary. Or is the 
strain naturally greater if they hold the breath, and 
they are therefore swollen and distended? But 
there seems to be a spontaneous passage of the breath 
outwards: but we must consider whether a move- 
ment inwards is also automatic. It seems to be so. 
For they can give respiration to divers equally by 
letting down a cauldron. For this does not fill with 
water, but retains its air. Its lowering has to be 
done by force. For any vessel which is upright 
admits the water if it is tilted. 

Why do some men cough when they scratch their 6 
ears? Is it because the hearing is connected with 
the same passage as the lung and the windpipe ? 
This is proved by the fact that if the lung and the 
windpipe are filled up, aman becomes deaf. So, when 
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the ear is heated by rubbing, moisture is caused by 
melting from the seat of the irritation to the wind- 
pipe, which produces a cough. 


Why does the left ear heal more quickly, as a7 


general rule, when it has been pierced ? This is why 
women call the right ear male and the left ear female. 
Is it because the parts on the left are moister and 
hotter, and such things heal most quickly ? This is 
why healing takes place in green plants; and the 
sears of the young heal more quickly than those of 
older people. This proves that the parts on the left 
are moister and generally speaking more akin to the 
female. 

Why is it that when men are ashamed the tips 
of their ears grow red, but when they are angry 
their eyes? Is it because shame is a certain 
chilling in the eyes coupled with fear, so that 
the heat naturally leaves the eyes ; when it drains 
from there, it passes into the region best able to 
receive it? And the region of the ear-tips is such 
a place ; for the rest of the region is bony. When 
men are angry, the heat rises. It appears most 
noticeably in the eyes because the colour there is 
light. 

Why does humming in the ears cease if one makes 
a noise? Is it because the greater sound drives out 
the less ? 

Why do they pour oil on top, if water has been 
poured into the ear, seeing that the moisture in- 
side cannot escape through other moisture? Is it 
because the oil is on the surface of the water and 
because of its viscosity the water adheres to it when 
the oil comes out, so that the water comes out with 
it? Or is it that the water may come out when the 
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PROBLEMS, XXXII. 10-13 


ear has become slimy ? For oil being smooth makes 
it slimy. 


Why are divers less apt to break their ear-drums, if 11 


they pour oil beforehand into the ears? The reason 
why the ear-drums break has been stated before,* but 
oil poured into the ears makes the sea-water which 
comes in later slip along, just as happens with the 
outer parts of the body, when men are smeared with 
oil. As it slips along, it does not strike a blow on the 
inside of the ear and so does not break it. 

Why is it, seeing that the ears are the most blood- 
less part of the face, that men grow red in the ears 
when they are ashamed? Does each substance travel 
most readily to that part which is most empty of it ? 
When a man is ashamed, the blood seems to travel 
upwards in a heated condition. So it causes that part 
which contains least blood to grow red. The same 
thing is true of the cheeks. It is also due to the fact 
that the skin is stretched tight and very thin, and 
hence the blood shows more through them. 

Why does no one scratch his ear while yawning ? 
Is it because, when he yawns, the ear-drum through 
which he hears is inflated? There is proof of this ; 
for men can hear least well while they are yawning. 
For, just as with the mouth, the air entering within 
the ear pushes out the membrane and prevents the 
sound from entering. If in this condition one touches 
the hearing organ to scratch it, one would do great 
harm; for the blow meets with a resisting, not a 
yielding surface. For it is clear that the skin and 
the ear-drum are far from solid. So that this pro- 
duces great pain and might cause a wound. 


9 Cf. 2 supra. 
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1 & rois Forster: éviow Ruelle. 
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PROBLEMS CONNECTED WITH THE NosTRILs 


Wuy does sneezing stop hiccough, but not eructa- 1 
tion? Is it because the two affections do not belong 
to the same region, but eructation is a cooling and 
lack of concoction in the stomach, whereas hiccough 
is due to a similar condition in the region of the lungs ? 
Now the parts about the brain are connected with the 
lung, as they are with the ears. This is obvious ; for 
men become deaf and dumb at the same time, and 
diseases of the ear change into diseases of the lung. 
So when men scratch the ear, they cough at the same 
time. That there is a connexion between the nose, 
where the sneezing occurs, and the lung, is shown by 
the fact that breathing i is common to both. So aman 
sneezes when this part grows hot: but the lower 
region, in which the hiccough takes place, acts in svym- 
pathy. Now heating causes concoction. So vinegar 
and holding the breath both stop hiecoughs, if they 
are slight. For it heats the air which is constrained, 
so that in the case of a sneeze also the restraining of 
the breath produces the same result, and the ex- 
piration takes place naturally and from the upper 
region : for it is impossible to sneeze without expira- 
tion. The violence of the sneeze thus breaks up the 
enclosed air, which is the cause of hiccough. 
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tb 


Why is it that, if one rubs the eye when about to 4 
sneeze, one is less liable to sneeze ? Is it because the 
cause of a sneeze is a form of heat, but friction 
produces heat which, because the eyes are near the 
region of the sneeze, causes the other heat to dis- 
appear, just as the lesser fire is extinguished by the 
greater? 

Why does one generally sneeze twice and neither 3 
once nor a Jarge number of times ? Is it because we 
have two nostrils ? So the channel through which 
the air passes is divided into two. 

Why is one more apt to sneeze after looking at the 4 
sun? Is it because the sun heats us and produces a 
disturbance? So it is the same thing as tickling 
with feathers. For both produce the same effect ; 
for producing movement by heat they create breath 
faster from the moisture. The exit of this breath is 
a sneeze. 

Why is it that a sneeze, holding the breath, and 5 
vinegar all check a hiccough? In the case of the 
sneeze, is it because it causes a change in the position 
of the breath below, just as medicines administered 
above affect the stomach below ? Stopping the breath 
checks slight hiccough because the small assault of 
air which rises (just as with a cough which stops if 
one controls it) checks, stifles, and forces back the 
hiccough. Vinegar stops hiccough because by its 
heat it aerates the surrounding moisture and prevents 
eructation. For eructation occurs when the moisture 
in the upper stomach is aerated and concocted, but 
hiccough occurs when excessive moisture is retained 
in the region of the lung. This breath rising and 
unable to escape causes a spasm, and this spasm 


1 3 added by Forster. 
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is called a hiccough. This is why hiccough seizes 
men after they have had a fit of shivering, because 
the cold makes the moisture from the breath set ; 
but the rest being still enclosed causes a jerk, and 
this movement is a hiccough. 

Why do we sometimes pour water on people’s 6 
faces when blood flows from their nostrils? Is the heat 
thus compressed within? So if the blood chances 
to be on the surface it tends to liquefy it. 

Why do we consider that sneezing is of divine ori- 7 
gin, but not coughing or running at the nose? Is it 
because it arises from the most divine part of us — 
the head, whence reasoning comes? Or is it because 
the other symptoms arise from disease, but this does 
not ? 

Why do we stop sneezing if we rub our eye? Is it 8 
because by this means air is brought to the moisture ? 
For the eye weeps after rubbing, but sneezing is due 
to the quantity of moisture. Oris it because the lesser 
heat is destroyed by the greater, and the eye when 
rubbed acquires more heat than is present in the 
nose? For this reason, if one rubs the nose itself. 
the sneezing stops. 

Why is it that other emissions of breath such as 9 
wind and eructation are not regarded as sacred, but 
that sneezing is? Is it because of the three regions, 
the head, the chest, and the stomach, the head is the 
most divine ? Wind is breath from the lower part of 
the stomach, eructation from the upper part, and 
sneezing from the head. From the fact, then, that 
this region is the most divine, they also worship as 
divine the breath which is there. Or is it that all 
discharges of breath show that the parts we have men- 


1 @eiov Richards: Oecy Ruelle. 
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1 dopi Bussemaker : pty Ruelle. 


2 prapyvowro Forster: mrdpvevro Ruelle. 
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tioned are generally speaking in better condition ? 
For without anything else passing out the breath as it 
escapes lightens the body, and so the sneeze lightens 
the region about the head, because it is healthy and 
capable of concoction. For when the heat in the head 
gains mastery over the moisture, then the breath 
becomes a sneeze. So they test the dving by their 
capacity to sneeze, and, if they cannot do this, they 
are past saving. So men regard sneezing as sacred 
because it is a sign of the health of the best and most 
divine region, and they consider it a good omen. 

Why does man sneeze more than any other animal ? 
Is it because he has wide channels, through which 
breath and smell enter >> When these are full of air, 
he sneezes. That they are wide is proved by the 
fact that man has less power of smell than other 
animals, but narrow channels are more discriminating. 
If, then, the moisture whose evaporation involves 
sneezing, flows in larger quantity and more often 
into wide channels, and man has these to a greater 
extent than animals, those would naturally sneeze 
most often whose nostrils are smallest, so that the 
hot moisture when it evaporates could escape most 
quickly ; in other animals owing to the length of their 
nostrils it is cooled earlier. 

Why is it that sneezing between midnight and 
midday is not a good thing, but between midday and 
midnight it is > Is it because sneezing seems inclined 
to check those who are starting anything and are at 
the beginning ? So when sneezing occurs, when we 
are about to do something and are at the beginning,? 
we are diverted from our action. Now dawn and the 


* The Greek text is untranslatable and the present transla- 
tion is from Th. G. 
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time after midnight is, so to speak, a time of be- 
ginning ; so we carefully avoid sneezing, lest we 
should check what has been begun. But the evening 
and up to midnight is a kind of finishing time and 
opposite to the other, so that in contrary conditions 
the same thing becomes desirable. 

Why do the old sneeze with difficulty 7 Have the 
channels through which the breath passes become 
closed? Or is it because they can no longer raise the 
breath upwards easily, and so they need an effort to 
expel it downwards ? 

Why does a hiccough cease, if one holds the breath ? 
Is it because a hiccough is due to chilling (this is 
why the frightened and shivering hiccough), but when 
the breath is held it heats the region within ? 

Why do the deaf usually talk through their noses ? 
Is it because with them the lung has been affected ? 
For deafness is really a congestion in the region of 
the lungs. So the voice does not travel easily, but as 
the breathing of those who puff and pant accumulates 
because of their lack of strength, so is the voice with 
the deaf. So it is forced out through the nostrils. 
As it is foreed out it makes a noise due to the 
friction. For talking through the nose occurs when 
the upper part of the nose, where the holes are 
leading to the roof of the mouth, becomes hollow ; 
then it echoes like a bell because the lower part is 
narrow. 

Why does not a sneeze occur when we are asleep, 
but practically always when we are awake? Is it 
because a sneeze is due to some hot agent disturbing 
the region from which it comes? This is why we turn 
towards the sun, when we want to sneeze. Or is it 
because when we are asleep the heat is compressed 
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PROBLEMS, XXNXIIT. 15-16 


within? For this reason the lower parts grow 
warm when we are asleep, and the large quantity of 
breath is the cause of the emission of semen during 
sleep. So naturally we do not sneeze ; for when the 
heat (which naturally moves the moisture there, the 
withdrawal of which causes a sneeze) is expelled from 
the head, the affection which accompanies it is not 
likely to occur. Wind is more common when men 
are asleep than sneezing and eructation, because as 
the region about the stomach grows hot in sleep the 
moisture round it becomes more vaporized, and as it 
does so it travels to the nearest parts. There it is 
collected by the breath which forms in sleep, for the 
sleeper is more prone to hold the breath than to expel 
it, so that it collects the internal heat. But the man 
who holds his breath drives it downwards; for a 
downward course is unnatural to the breath, so that it 
is difficult to hold the breath. The reason of our 
sleeping is the same. For being awake implies move- 
ment, and movement in our sense-organs takes place 
for the most part while we are awake, so it is obvious 
that when we are quite at rest we should sleep. But 
since fire produces movement in our parts, and this 
is confined within during sleep, leaving the region 
about the head where the sense-organ is, our sense- 
organs would naturally be most quiet at that time ; 
and this would be a cause of sleep. 

Why do those who sneeze or make water shiver 
afterwards ? Is it because in both cases the veins 
are emptied of the hot air which was in them before, 
and, when they are empty, other air enters from the 





1 7 epynyopéres incl. Ruelle. 
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PROBLEMS, XXXIII. 16-18 


outside which is colder than what was in the veins 
before ; the entry of this produces sneezing * 

Why does sneezing check hiccough ? Is it because 
hiccough, unlike eructation which comes from the 
stomach when it receives food, arises from breath, 
and occurs mostly after chill due to shivering and pain 
and medicine administered above? For the region 
being naturally hot does not emit all the breath 
when it is cooled, but makes bubbles as it were; so 
when men hold the breath the hiccough stops (for 
the region is warmed through), and vinegar also which 
is a heating agent produces the same effect when 
applied. Then as heat also collects from the heat of 
the brain, as the upper parts have aperture into the 
lungs and the lungs are also hot, the holding of the 
breath before the sneeze and the downward pressure 
from above stops the hiccough. 

Why are those with woolly or curly hair generally 
snub-nosed ? Is it because woolliness is due to fat, 
fat is accompanied by hardness, and blood when hard 
is hot, and heat does not produce waste product ? 
New bone arises from waste product and the cartilage 
of the nose is bony, so naturally there would be a 
scantiness in that part? This is proved by the fact 
that all young children are snub-nosed. 
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BOOK XXXIV 


PROBLEMS CONNECTED WITH THE MoutH AND WHAT 
Is IN THE MoutH 


Wuy are men with porous teeth not long-lived 7? 1 
Is it because all long-lived creatures have more teeth ? 
For instance, the male has more than the female, men 
more than women, and rams more than ewes. So 
those with porous teeth would seem to resemble those 
with a smaller number. 

Why is it that teeth, though stronger than flesh, are 
yet more sensitive to cold? Is it because they are 
attached to channels in which the heat, being small, 
is quickly mastered by the cold and causes pain ? 

Why are the teeth more sensitive to cold than to 
heat, while it is just the opposite with the flesh? Is 
it because flesh partakes of the mean and is luke- 
warm, whereas the teeth are cold, so that they are 
more sensitive to their opposite ? Or is it because 
they consist of narrow pores in which there is little 
heat,so that they are quickly affected by the opposite ? 
But the flesh is warm, so that it does not suffer from 
the cold, but is quickly affected by heat ; for it is as 
if fire were added to fire. 

Why does the tongue indicate many things > For 4 
in acute diseases it is a sign of fever, especially if it 


2 Cf. Book X. 48. 
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PROBLEMS, XXXIV. 4-7 


has pustules on it ; and the tongues of piebald sheep 
are also piebald. Is it because it is receptive of mois- 
ture and lies near to the region of the lung, which 
is the origin of fevers? Things are many-coloured 
because liquids are many-coloured. For that through 
which liquids first percolate is coloured by them; and 
the tongue has this characteristic. Pustules collect 
on the tongue because it is porous ; for the pustule 
is a kind of pimple which is not internally concocted. 

Why does the tongue never become sweet, but 
bitter, salt, and acrid? Is it because such qualities 
are corruptions and the tongue cannot perceive its 
own nature ? 

Why does the tongue have as many colours as the 
skin has? Is it because it is the one part which is 
like any other outside part, though it is enclosed 
in the mouth? But because the skin in this part is 
thin, even a small variation in colour becomes 
apparent. Or is it because it is water which is re- 
sponsible for a change of colour? And the tongue is 
most affected by drink. 

Why do men breathe both hot and cold from the 
mouth? For they blow out cold but breathe out hot 
breath. There is proof that the breath causes heat, 
if one puts the hand near to the mouth. Or is the air 
moved hot in both cases? But the man who blows 
hard does not move the air in a mass, but through a 
narrow mouth ; so, although he only blows out a little 
breath, he moves the air over a long range, in which 
case the heat coming from the mouth is not notice- 
able, because there is little of it. But the man who 
breathes out emits the breath all at once ; hence it is 
hot. For it is the characteristic of hard blowing to 





2 76 Forster: 7@ Ruelle. 
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PROBLEMS, XXXIV. 7-11 


drive along the air in puffs ; but gentle breathing is 
an expulsion of the air all at once. 


Why is it that, if a man exhales violently and 8 


all at once, he cannot exhale again? A similar 
thing is true of inhaling; for men cannot do it 
twice in succession. Is it because the former is 
a sort of dilatation, and the latter is a contrac- 
tion of the region? Both these can only be carried 
to a certain limit. So it is evident that the two 
processes must alternate, and cannot be done twice 
in succession. 


Why is it that although the channels by which food 9 


and drink pass and that by which we breathe are 
different, yet if we swallow too large a piece of food, 
we choke ? This is not surprising, for not only do we 
choke if anything falls into this region, but if it is 
closed we choke all the more. Now the channels 
(that by which we absorb food and that by which 
we breathe) lie side by side. So when too large a 
piece of food goes down, the breath passage also is 
closed, so that there is no exit for the breath. 

Why is it that those with whom the life-line tra- 
verses the whole hand are long-lived? Is it because 
all unarticulated creatures are short-lived and weak ? 
The young are instances of weakness. and water- 
animals of short life. So obviously the articulated 
creatures must be the opposite ; that is such creatures, 
as those whose naturally unarticulated parts are best 
articulated. And the inside of the hand has least 
articulation. 

Why is it that in taking a long breath, when one 
draws in the breath the stomach contracts, but when 
one exhales the stomach inflates? The opposite 
might be expected tohappen. Isit because when men 
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1 pera... 76 wdp: Ruelle’s text omits this line. 
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PROBLEMS, XXXIV. 11-12 


inhale the stomach is compressed by the ribs below 
and then like bellows seems to expand ? 

Why do we inhale? Does breath dissolve into 
fire, just as moisture does into air? So the natural 
heat, when the greater part of the breath produces 
fire, causes pain and pressure on the channels : con- 
sequently we expel the fire with the breath. Now 
when the breath and the fire have gone forth, as the 
channels contract and cool, there are pains; so we 
draw in the breath again. Then when we have re- 
opened the channels of the body and reinforced them, 
fire forms again, and as we are again in discomfort we 
expel the breath, and go on doing so indefinitely, just 
as we blink because of the chilling and drying ‘of the 
region in the neighbourhood of the eye. ‘Just, then, 
as we walk without paying attention to our walking 
but with just the intellect to guide . . .* We act in 
the same way in breathing ; for we breathe by contriv- 
ing to draw in the breath, and then we draw itin again. 


* There is a lacuna in the ws. here. Th. G. has an adverb 
* conyeniently,’” which would suit the context. 
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BOOK XXXV 
PROBLEMS CONNECTED WITH TovucH 


Wuy do we shudder more readily when someone 1 
else touches us anywhere than when we touch our- 
selves? Is it because another’s touch provokes 
sensation more readily than our own? For what is 
an organic part of us is not readily perceived. Also 
what is done to us covertly and unexpectedly is more 
alarming, and alarm involves chilling. Now the 
touch of another has both these qualities in compari- 
son with our own touch. Speaking generally, every 
passive sensation is either produced solely by some- 
one else or to a greater degree than by oneself, as 
happens with tickling. 

Why is one ticklish under the arms and on the : 
soles of the feet > Is it due to the thinness of the 
skin and because some parts are not accustomed to 
touch, such as these and the ear ? 

Why do we not all shudder at the same things 7 Is 3 
it because we do not all enjoy the same things, 
just as we are not all pained by the same things ? 
Similarly we do not all shudder at the same things. 
In all cases it is the same chilling process. So some 
of us shudder when a cloak is torn, some when a 
saw is sharpened or drawn across. others at the cut- 
ting of pumice-stone, and others again when the mill- 
stone is grinding on stone. 
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@ The midriff is the muscle separating the heart and Jungs 
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PROBLEMS, XXXV. 4-8 


Why is it that, although summer is hot and winter 
cold, bodies are colder to the touch in summer than in 
winter? Is it because sweat and perspiration chill 
the body, and this occurs in summer but not in winter ? 
Is it because the compression of cold and heat takes 
place inversely to the season of the year, and in the 
summer the cold escapes inwards, so that it drives out 
the sweat, whereas in the winter the cold keeps the 
sweat inside and the body (like the earth) causes it to 
evaporate ? 

Why do the hairs bristle on the skin? Is it natural 
that they should stand on end when one contracts 
the skin? And the skin contracts through cold 
and other affections. 

Why can no one tickle himself? Is it for the same 
reason that one feels another’s tickling less if one 
anticipates it, and more if one does not see it coming ? 
So that one will be least ticklish when one is aware 
that it is happening. Now laughter is a form of 
derangement and deception. This is why men laugh 
when struck in the midriff? ; for it is not a chance 
part with which we laugh. Now what happens un- 
awares deceives us. This is why laughter occurs and 
is not produced by oneself. 

Why are we most ticklish on the lips? Is it be- 
cause the tickled part must not be far from the sense- 
organ ? And the lips are particularly near this region. 
For this reason also the lips are the most ticklish part 
in the region of the head, because they are fleshy and 
so are easily moved. 

Why is it that men laugh, if they are tickled about 
the armpits, but not in any other place : ? Or why do 
men sneeze when their nose is tickled with a feather > 


from the stomach and was in Greek theory the seat of the 
mind. 
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peev 70r7) beppacia Ruelle. 


éxros Forster: évrés Ruelle. 
3 yet Ross: elaeiv Ruelle, 
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PROBLEMS, XXXV. 8-10 


Is it because these are in the neighbourhood of small 
veins, and when these are either chilled or suffering 
the opposite effect they grow moist, and from the 
moisture there is dissolution into breath ? So if some- 
one compresses the veins on the neck when we are 
asleep a wonderfully pleasant sensation is caused. 
And when the breath becomes considerable we emit 
it all at once. Just in the same way, in sneezing by 
warming with a feather and tickling, we dissolve the 
moisture into breath ; and when it becomes excessive 
we expel it. 

Why do we often shiver after food? Is it because 9 
the cold introduced from the first rather exercises 
control over the natural heat than suffers control ? 

Why does one object feel as if it were two if it is 10 
grasped in the crossed fingers ? Is it because we are 
touching it with two sensitive parts? For when we 
hold our hand naturally. we cannot touch an object 
with the outside of two fingers at once. 
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BOOK XXXVI 
PROBLEMS CONNECTED WITH THE Face 


Way do men make likenesses of the face? Is it 1 
because this shows men’s characters > Or because 
the face is the part most easily recognized ? 

Why does one sweat most in the face, which has 
least flesh > Is it because all parts which are moist 
and rare are most liable to sweat, and the head is of 
this nature? For it contains the greatest quantity 
of natural moisture. This is proved by the fact that 
the veins stretch from the head, that catarrh comes 
from it, that the brain is moist, and that there are 
many pores in it; the hair proves that there are 
many pores extending outwards. So sweat comes 
not from the lower parts, but from the head. So 
the forehead sweats first and most; for it lies in 
the first place. And moisture flows downwards, not 
upwards. 

Why do pimples appear most on the face? Is it 3 
because that region is porous and contains moisture ? 
The growth of hair and the power of sensation proves 
this; and a pimple is a kind of florescence of un- 
concocted moisture. 


to 
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BOOK XXXVII 
PROBLEMS CONNECTED WITH THE Bopy GENERALLY 


Wuy is it that, although there is always a flow in 1 
the body as well as the emission from waste products, 
the body does not grow light, unless it sweats ? Is it 
because the excretion is too little > For when there 
is a change from liquid to air, more is formed from 
less ; for what separates out is more, so that the secre- 
tion takes longer to act. 

But why does this happen? Is it because the 
efflux is through fewer channels ? For the viscous and 
sticky element is excreted with the liquid owing to 
their being mixed, but cannot be excreted with the 
breath. This is especially what causes discomfort. 
So vomiting causes more lightening than sweat, 
because it carries this viscous matter with it, being 
thicker and more corporeal. Or is it also because the 
region in which the viscous and sticky element lies is 
far away from the flesh, so that it is hard to change its 
position, but it is near to the stomach? For it is 
formed in the stomach or near to it ; so it is hard to 
remove in any other way. 

Why does massage make flesh ? Is it because heat 3 
is most powerful in causing growth in the body ? For 
the bulk grows greater than before because the body 
is always in motion, and the moisture in us is tray elling 
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PROBLEMS, XXNXVII. 3 


upwards and becoming vaporized, which occurs as the 
result of massage ; when this fails, the body withers 
and grows smaller. Or does the flesh become more 
bulky owing to the heating effect of food? For all 
that is hot attracts liquid, and the food which is 
continually being distributed into the flesh is moist, 
and the flesh admits food more readily because of its 
rarity ; for when it becomes rare it can admit it 
morc easily, as a sponge does. Now massage makes 
the flesh airy and fine, and prevents accumulations 
from forming in the body. When there is no such 
condition, no wastage takes place; for atrophy 
and wasting arise from accumulations. It is quite 
natural that what is more airy, rarer and more 
consistent should also become more bulky ; for such 
things are more capable of accepting food and more 
able to eject secretions, because for health one does 
not need to thicken the flesh but to refine it ; for just 
as a city or a place is healthy if well-ventilated (this is 
why the sea is healthy), so also a well-ventilated body 
is in a healthier condition than one in an opposite 
condition. For either there should be no waste 
product from the first or the body should get rid of it 
as quickly as possible ; the body, then, should be in 
such a condition that on receiving the waste product 
it immediately excretes it, and it should be in motion 
and never still. For what is stagnant decays, just as 
water does which does not move, and decay pro- 
duces disease ; but what is excreted is passed away 
before it decays. So this excretion does not take 
place when the body is densified (for the channels are, 
so to speak, obstructed), but it does when it is rarefied. 
This is why it is not wise to walk naked in the sun 
(for the flesh grows dense and acquires a completely 
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PROBLEMS, XXXVII. 3-6 


fleshy consistency ; for the internal moisture remains 
there, but that on the surface evaporates and dis- 
appears, just as in baked meat the inside is moister 
than in boiled). Nor should one walk in the sun with 
a bare chest (for the sun is then drawing from the best 
constructed part of the body, which least needs any 
drawing off), but the internal parts rather require 
drying. From these parts, because they are far away, 
it is not possible to drive the sweat without great 
difficulty ; but from the external parts it is easy to 
expend the moisture, because they are near at hand. 

4 Why is it that from a given heat we burn and suffer 4 
more if we are cold? Does the flesh enclose the heat 
striking it because of its density > This is why lead 
grows hotter than wool. Or is the passage of the 
heat violent because the body has become set by 
cold ? 

Why does dry massage make the flesh hard? Is it 5 
because owing to the heat engendered by the massage 
the moisture is expended ? But in addition to this the 
flesh thickens when it is rubbed ; everything which 
is vigorously rubbed becomes thick and hard. This 
can be observed in many instances ; for with dough 
or clay or any similar substance, if you pour water on 
them before you pull them out. they remain wet and 
watery, but if you apply more rubbing. they rapidly 
become dense and hard and grow viscous. 

Why does massage produce more flesh than running ? 6 
Is it because running chills the flesh and makes it un- 
able to receive food, but part of the food is shaken 
downwards and part remains on the surface, and, when 


* Cf. Book VII. 19. 
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PROBLEMS, XXXVII. 6 


the considerable natural heat is completely exhausted, 
grows thin and evaporates into air? But the palm 
of the hand by massage makes the flesh thin and able 
to receive food. Also the external contact, because 
it opposes the natural movement of the flesh by its 
pressure, contracts it and drives it back upon itself. 
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BOOK XNXAVIII 
PRoBLEMS CONNECTED WITH THE COMPLEXION 


Why is it that the sun bleaches wax and oil, but 1 
blackens flesh ? Is it because the sun bleaches the 
former by abstracting the moisture, for the moisture 
is black in its natural state because it is mixed with 
earthy matter, but it burns the flesh ? 

Why do fishermen, divers for murex, and generally : 
those whose work is on the sea have red hair? Is it 
because the sea is hot and a drying agent because it 
is salty >? Such things make hair red, just as lye and 
yellow orpiment do. Or do the outside parts become 
hotter, while the internal parts are chilled, because, 
when they are wet. the surrounding parts are con- 
tinually being dried by the sun? When this occurs 
the hair as it dries becomes thin and red. All those 
also who live in the north are red and thin-haired. 

Why does running in a cloak and the smearing with 3 
oil inside the cloak make men pale, while running 


bo 


naked gives them a good colour? Is it because good 
ventilation produces good colour, and stifling the 
opposite > The cause of the pallor is that the surface 
moisture which grows hot does not cool. Both these 
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PROBLEMS, XXXVIII. 3-7 


conditions, sweating in a cloak and the oiling beneath 
the cloak, produce the same result; for in both 
cases the heat is confined. Naked running produces a 
good colour for exactly the opposite reason, namely 
that the air cools the collection of secretions and venti- 
lates the body. Moreover, oil being liquid and light, 
when it is smeared on and obstructs the pores, does not 
allow the body’s moisture and breath to escape out- 
side, nor air from outside to pass in. So the wet 
waste products being stifled in the body decompose 
and cause pallor. 

Why does plenty of air give men a good colour ? 4 
Is it because pallor seems to be, as it were, a decay of 
the skin? So when the surface is wet and warm, it 
tends to become pale, unless it is cooled and gives off 
the heat. 

Why do those who sweat after gymnastic exercise 
immediately develop a good colour, whereas athletes 
are pale? Is it because as a result of moderate 
exercise the heat burns out and comes to the surface, 
but with constant training the heat percolates 
through with the sweat and the breath, as the body 
becomes rarefied with the exercise > When, then, the 
heat is on the surface, men have a good colour, just as 
they have when heated or ashamed ; but when the 
heat leaves them they are pale. Now the amateur 
takes moderate exercise, but the professional athlete 
takes much. 

Why are those who sit still more burned by the 
sun than those who take exercise? Is it because 
those who are in motion are, so to speak, fanned by 
the wind because they are moving the air, but those 
who are sitting still do not experience this ? 

Why does the sun scorch the skin, while fire does 7 
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not? Is it because the sun is lighter and so can 
penetrate the flesh more? But the fire, even if it 
does burn, only affects the skin on top, producing 
what are called blisters ; but it does not penetrate 
within. 

Why does the fire not make us black, whereas the 
sun does, and why does the fire blacken potter's clay, 
but the sun does not ? Orare the two effects produced 
in different ways, the sun blackening the skin by 
burning it, while the fire permeates potter’s clay with 
the soot which it throws up? Soot consists of light 
charcoal, which forms when the coal simultaneously 
breaks up and burns. The sun blackens human beings 
and the fire does not, because the sun’s heat is mild 
and can burn the actual skin because it consists of small 
particles ; as it is not in contact with the flesh it is not 
painful, but because it burns it makes it black. But 
fire either does not touch the flesh at all or penetrates 
within it, since what is burned in fire also becomes 
black, but it does not burn merely that part where 
the colour of the body lies. 

Why do those who are getting older grow darker ? 
Is it because everything which is decaying grows 
darker, except mildew ? And old age and decay are 
the same thing. Moreover, since blood as it dries 
grows darker, naturally old men would be darker. 
For it is the blood which gives the natural colour to 
the body. 

Why in connexion with work on grain do those 
who deal with barley become pale and subject to 
catarrh, while those who deal with wheat are in 
good condition? Is it because wheat is more 
digestible than barley, and so also are the emana- 
tions from it ? 
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PROBLEMS, XXXVIII. 11 


Why does the sun bleach oil but blacken flesh ? 11 
Is it because it abstracts the earthy element from the 
oil? This like the earthy element in wine is the black 
part of it. But the sun blackens the flesh because it 
burns it ; for the earthy element when burned always 
becomes black. 
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ARISTOTLE’S 
RHETORIC TO ALEXANDER 


INTRODUCTION 


Tue Treatise on Rhetoric dedicated to Alexander that 
has eome down to us among the works of Aristotle 
is a practical handbook for public speakers. It 
merely considers the problem of how to carry con- 
viction with an audience, and gives none of the 
warnings against the abuse of oratory nor any of the 
background of logic, psychology and ethics that 
render Aristotle’s Ahetoric a philosophical work. In 
fact, it represents the sophistic school of rhetoric that 
Aristotle opposed. 

Some scholars have, indeed, maintained that it is 
an earlier work of the master himself, later replaced 
by the other treatise as his authoritative treatment 
of the subject. But more probably it was written 
during the generation after his death, at the begin- 
ning of the third century B.c.,¢ the author basing his 
work on that of Aristotle, whose classificatory method 
he adopts with modifications, but keeping on the 
plane of practical utility. 

It is probable that the author was also guided by 
the work of Isocrates, although he nowhere mentions 
him. Of Isocrates’ Techne Rhetorike some fragments 


* The latest event referred to is the expedition of the 
Corinthians under Timoleon to aid Syracuse against the 
Carthaginians in 341 8.c. There is no reference that supple- 
ments this terminus a quo with a terminus ad quem. 
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survive (see the Teubner Jsocrates, pp. 275 ff.), and 
these are partly echoed in our treatise. 

The name of the book and its ascription to Aristotle 
are due to the preface ; this is in the form of a letter 
from Aristotle to Alexander during the period of his 
campaign of conquest in the East. The writer 
presents to his former pupil a work (or works) on 
rhetoric, and lectures him like a schoolboy on the 
importance of the study! This effusion has been 
rejected as spurious by most scholars from Erasmus 
onwards ; it reads like a particularly unconvincing 
forgery, ignoring as it does the change of relation 
that had taken place between professor and pupil. 
However, an attempt has been made by Wendland @ 
to retain it as genuinely the work of Anaximenes 
(whom he regards as the author of the treatise)—a 
preface clumsily modified later to add value to the 
work by ascribing it to Aristotle ! 

‘As to the treatise itself,’ writes Cope,? ‘ though 
there is some general correspondence, in the treatment 
and topics selected and illustrated, between this author 
and Aristotle, vet the numerous and important differ- 
ences in detail, as well as the marked inferiority in 
subtlety and spirit, power and interest. the entire 
absence of the logical element in this work, the 
striking contrast of style between them—here often 
obscure from its vagueness and indefiniteness though 
otherwise clear and simple, but feeble and inexpress- 
ive; there, also often obscure and elliptical, but 
characterized by a terse and pregnant brevity—the 
more scientific exactness, and the much higher moral 
tone that appear in Aristotle’s work. all unite to prove 


2 Hermes, xxxix. 499. 
* Introduction to Aristotle's Rhetoric, pp. 401 ff. 
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beyond the possibility of doubt that the two arts of 
Rhetoric could not have proceeded from the same 
intellect, taste, judgement and moral standard. The 
Rhet. ad Alex. is a work proceeding from an entirely 
different and inferior order of mind and character.’ 

The ascription of the authorship to Anaximenes is 
based on a passage in Quintilian (11. iv. 9, Spalding 
vol. i. p. 455) : 


Anaximenes iudicialem et concionalem generales partes 
esse uoluit ; septem autem species hortandi, dehortandi, 
laudandi, uituperandi, accusandi, defendendi, exquirendi 
(quod éeragtixcy dicit): quarum duae primae de- 
hberatiu., duae sequentes demonstratiui, tres ultimae 
tudiciales generis sunt partes.’ 


This analysis of rhetoric does not, it is true, tally 
exactly with our treatise, where the bipartite division 
with which Quintilian begins does not occur; but 
even in Quintilian this clashes with the tripartite 
division that follows—in fact his scheme looks like 
a careless conflation of two distinct schemes. The 
bipartite division follows Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
De Oratoribus Antiquis (Reiske vol. v. p. 626), who 
says that Anaximenes ‘ has also handled deliberative 
and forensic debates,’ jrrar dé kal cupBovdevtixay 
kai duavonticav dyavev. But Quintilian’s arrange- 
ment of seven species in three genera tallies with 
our book, except that it classes exquirendi species as 
a third division of iudictale genus, whereas in the 
Greek work Exetastion stands alone as anindependent 
form of oratory, though it can also be introduced into 
speeches of any of the other kinds. 

The identification of the book before us with the 
one described by Quintilian was first made by Publius 
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Victorius in his preface to the Rhetoric of Aristotle ; 
it is accepted as probable by Spalding in his edition 
of Quintilian and by Spengel, Hammer, and Grenfell 
and Hunt on the present work. Professor Forster 
thinks this was in any case written shortly before 
300 B.c. by a Peripatetic, contemporary with Theo- 
phrastus. A 

Anaximenes of Lampsacus is said to have been a 
tutor of Alexander ; he went with him on his Asiatic 
expedition. He wrote histories of Philip and of 
Alexander, and a history of Greece from the mythical 
age down to the battle of Mantinea; of each of 
these works a few fragments have been preserved. 
He was also an orator, and a teacher of rhetoric, and 
he composed speeches for others to deliver. As a 
specimen of his work he published (under another 
man’s name) an oration decrying Sparta, Athens and 
Thebes. 

The text of the present edition is based on that of 
Bekker in the Berlin Aristotle published in 1831, 
where it occupies pp. 1420-1447 in the second volume. 
References to the page, column (a@ and 4) and line of 
that edition are printed in the margin of the text. 
Use has also been made of the text of Spengel as 
revised by Hammer in 1894 (Teubner, Ehetores 
Graeci, 1. ii. pp. 8 ff.) and of valuable textual notes 
added by Professor E. S. Forster to his translation 
of the book in the Oxford Works of Aristotle Trans- 
lated, vol. xi. The Teubner text was based on a 
collation of eleven mss., which the editors divide 
into two groups, one of five copies of superior value 
(which they subdivide into groups of three and two), 
the other a group of six inferior copies. Since then 
the ms. evidence has been supplemented by a 
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papyrus found in Egypt and published by Grenfell 
and Hunt in 1906 (Hibeh Papyrus, Part I. No. 26, 
pp. 114-138); this contains eight fragments of the 
book, covering in all about 180 lines or 21 pages of 
the Berlin edition. Grenfell and Hunt date the 
writing in the first half of the third century B.c., 
which puts this copy within about two generations 
of the authorship and seventeen centuries before the 
oldest of the mss. previously extant; these belong 
to the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

In the textual notes of this edition the readings 
of the papyrus are occasionally quoted under the 
title I]. Only a few other variants of special interest 
are added, indicated merely as v.ll. 

As to the translation, it is necessary to explain 
that no attempt has been made to render it either 
as literal or as idiomatic as possible ; it is designed 
to assist the reader of the Greek, and not to substitute 
an English book for it. The rendering of technical 
terms is always a difficulty ; in this book, as the 
Greek is to hand, they are Englished as far as pos- 
sible: for instance the Ecclesia, being the Commons 
of Athens in Parliament assembled, figures as 
‘parliament’ and the oratory addressed to it as 
‘parliamentary.’ The kaleidoscopic term Adéyos must 
always evade the translator; he may be pardoned 
if he varies his version with the context, and 
uses ‘word,’ ‘spoken word,’ ‘speech,’ ‘ rational 
speech,’ ‘argument,’ ‘reason,’ etc., as the spirit 
moves him. Some variation of the rendering of other 
terms is desirable, either to indicate the varieties of 
meaning in different contexts or merely to warn the 
reader that no English word is an exact equivalent 
of the Greek. 
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OUTLINE OF THE TREATISE 


The essay begins with a scientific classification of c. i. 
the kinds of oratory. It is divided into three Genera 
—demegoric or Parliamentary, epideictic or Cere- 
monial, and dicanic or Forensic (viz. speeches de- 
livered in the ecclesia, at festivals and other public 
gatherings, and in the law-courts); and into seven 
Species—Exhortation and Dissuasion, Eulogy and 
Vituperation, Prosecution and Defence (each of these 
pairs falling under one of the Genera), and lastly 
Investigation, which may either stand alone or (as is 
more usual, c. xxxvii. ini#.), be introduced into an 
oration of any genus. 

Common topics used in orations of the first genus 
are justice, legality, expediency, honour, facility, 
practicability and necessity. Illustrations are given 
of the first three. 

Next the subjects of oratory are reviewed. Parlia- c. ii. 
mentary speeches support or oppose proposals as to 
matters of religious ritual, legislation and constitu- 
tional reform, foreign policy (alliances, and peace and 
war), finance. Materials are suggested for enlarging 
on these subjects. 

Ceremonial orations of eulogy or vituperation deal c. iii. 
with a person ’s character and fortunes, and with his 
conduct in youth and manhood, amplifying the credit- 
able and minimizing the discreditable points, or vice 
versa. 

Forensic speeches advance or refute charges of « iv. 
error and crime. Various modes of accusation are 
described, and three methods of defence. 

Investigation exposes inconsistencies in a man’s c. v. 
conduct or statements. 
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Elements common to all species—in addition to 
(1) the common topics enumerated with special 
reference to political oratory in c. i, and (2) the 
methods of amplification and minimization that in 
c. ji, were specially attached to the ceremonial genus 
—are (3) proofs, and (4) anticipation, postulation, 
recapitulation, length of speech, explanation. 

Proofs are either (1) direct, employing proba- 
bilities, examples, tokens (infallible), ‘ enthymemes ’ 
or considerations, maxims, signs (fallible) and refuta- 
tions—the distinctions between which are explained ; 
or (2) supplementary, based on the opinion of the 
speaker, evidence given voluntarily by witnesses or 
extracted under torture, and unproved affirmations 
made on oath. 

Next are discussed Anticipation of the probable 
arguments of the other side, Appeals to the court 
for attention, justice and sympathy, Repetition to 
drive home one’s case, Irony, Elegancies of style, 
Length of speech appropriate to different cases, 
Choice and Arrangement of words, and Forms of 
Sentence—viz. Antithesis, Parisosis or parallelism 
of construction, and Paromoeosis or parallelism of 
sound. 

Structure of a Parliamentary speech of Exhorta- 
tion or Dissuasion: (1) Introduction—preliminary 
statement of the case, request for attention, and 
conciliation of the audience when friendly, or neutral, 
or hostile either owing to misrepresentation of the 
past or the present, or owing to one’s personality, or 
to the circumstances. 

(2) Exposition, stating past facts or the present 
situation or anticipating the future, must be clear in 
style, brief and convincing. Arrangement of material. 
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Confirmation by proof, or if the facts are obvious, by 
general considerations. 

(8) Anticipation of the arguments of the other side. c. xxxiii, 

(4) Appeal to feelings of friendship, gratitude ane ec xeyie: 
pity in Exhortation, of envy and hatred in Dissuasion. 

Structure of Ceremonial orations of Eulogy or c. xxxv. 
Vituperation, praising or criticizing the subjects, 
character, pedigree, fortune, and past conduct in 
youth and manhood. 

Structure of Forensic speeches—(a) in Prosecution : ¢. xxxvi. 
(1) Introduction: conciliation of goodwill of the 
court for one’s client; refutation of misrepresenta- 
tions. (2) Proof of the charge. (3) Anticipation of 
defendant’s arguments. (+) Recapitulation. (6) In 
Defence: refutation of prosecutor’s proof of his 
charge, or (admitting the action charged) justification 
or palliation ; reply to prosecutor’s anticipation of 
your case ; rhetorical questions ; means to gain the 
goodwill of the court and to cause dislike of your 
opponent. 

Structure of Investigational oratory (when used in c. xxxvii. 
a separate speech): the introduction must create a 
favourable impression ; heads of criticism; gentle 
tone and conciliatory bearing. 

Miscellaneous : modes of making a political pro- c., xxxviii, 
posal ; modes of proof; perorations ; personality of 
the speaker. 

The book ends with a passage, unquestionably a 
spurious addition, in which various disconnected sub- 
jects are glanced at—sacrificial ritual, friendships and 
alliances, defence, revenue, foreign policy, good 
citizenship, generosity, means to victory, rupture of 
alliances, righteous conduct, goods of body and of 
mind. 
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Aristotle to Alexander. Salutations.* 1420 a 


You write to me that you have again and again sent Preface. 
people to me to speak about my composing for you a 
treatise on the principles of political oratory. It is 

not indolence on my part that has caused me to keep 
putting it off all this time, but the endeavour to have 

a treatise on the subject written for you with a degree 19 

of accuracy that has not yet been attained by any 
other of the authors dealing with it. And there was 

a good reason for my having this intention ; for just 

as it is your desire to wear the most splendid attire of 

all mankind, so it is proper that you should attempt 

to attain the most distinguished ability in rational 15 
discourse.” since it is rach nobler and more kingly 
to possess wisdom of mind than to see one’s bodily 
form finely apparelled. Indeed it would be strange 
that he who holds the first place in action should be 
seen to lag behind ordinary people in discourse, and 
this when he knows that whereas under democratic 
government all matters of public business are referred 
to the law, with nations ranged under royal leader- 


20 


7 On this introductory letter, probably spurious, see 
Introduction, pp. 258 ff. > On Adyos see p. 262. 
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yepoviay TETaYypEvOLS T™pos Adyov. aTrep oby 


Tas avrovdjous Tov mohewv Stopbobv etwBev ent 
TO Kdddorov a dywy 6 Kowds vopos, ovTw Tovs dno 
Ty ony Baowrciav xadeat&ras a dyew Svvacr’ ay emt 
To ovppepov 6 ads Aoyos. Kal yap 6 vopos éoTlv 
ws amras etrreiv Adyos cspiopévos Kal? opodoytay 
Kouny Trews, paver TOS det mparrew éxaora. 

IIpos bé Tovrous ovK didn Aov olpat got Toor’ eoriv, 
étt Tods pev doyw Xpeopevous wal pera, TOUTOU 
mdvra, TpaTTew Tpoarpoupevous ws ovras Kadovs 
Te Kal dyabods emrawvodpev, Tovs d¢ dvev Adyou Tt 
movbyras os évras Gpovs Kal Onprsders pucodpev. 
"8a tobrov! Kal Tods? KaKovs avray Th Kakiav 
endavicayras exoAdoaper, Kal TOUS dyabovs SmAd- 
oavras adtav Thy dperay elrraoaper. Toure" kat 
TeV peAddvreov KaK@V dmoTpomy evpykapev kat 
Tay SmapxovTev dyabav évnow éoxnKkapev,> Kai 
dua TouTou Kal Tas émovoas ducyxepeias edvyouev 
Kal Tas pa} mpocovaas Hiv apercias érroptodpcba.: 
wamrep yap Bios dAvmos aipetds, otTw Adyos ov- 
veTos dyarntés. eidévar b€ cE Seno Ott Tapa- 
Setypard €oTt Tots meiorous Tov dvOparmoy | Tots 
pev 6 vopuos tois de 6 ods Blos kat Adyos* oTws 
ou Suadepev 7} Hs WavTwy “EMivev kal BapBapev 
maodv éoTi coe omovdny TouTEov, iva THY ex 
Tovrou drropipnor ob rept Tatra, dvarpiBovres tots 
Tis apeTis orotxelous Kaddvypapodpevor Ba mpos 
Ta patha opas avrovs dywow dAdka Kal? Tijs 
airis dperijs prevéyvew émbupaow, 

"Ere 5é 76 BovdevecOar r&v mepi Tov avOpwrov 

1 vl. rodre, 2 robs add. Sp. (Spengel). 

3 Sp.: 7 adrav codd. 4 Sp.: ot7w codd. 
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ship the reference is to reason. As, therefore, self- 
governing states are customarily guided to the noblest 
course by the common law, so the capacity to lead 
those who are under your royal government to an 
advantageous policy will rest with your reason. In 
fact, to put it simply, law is reason defined in accord- 
ance with a common agreement of the state, setting 
forth how men are to act in each matter. 

Moreover, I think it must be manifest to you that 


we praise as noble and good those persons who employ : 


reason and who make a principle of carrying on all 
their affairs with its aid, whereas we hate those who 
act. without reason as being savage and bestial. By 
means of reason? we are wont to punish the bad when 
they display their badness and to applaud the good 
when they manifest their goodness. By it we have 
discovered means to avert impending. evils, and have 
had the benefit of existing goods, and by its aid we 
are wont to escape approaching annoyances and to 
procure advantages that we do not possess. For just 
as life without pain is desirable, so is wise reason 
acceptable. And it will be proper for you to know 
that the greatest part of mankind regulate their con- 
duct either by the law or by your life and principle ; 
therefore you must make every effort to excel all 
Greeks and foreigners, in order that those who occupy 
themselves in these pursuits may by means of the 
elements of virtue draw a fair copy therefrom, and so 
may not guide themselves to what is evil but may 
aspire to participate even in the same goodness. 
Moreover, of all human things counsel is the most 


2 Or, reading 8:4 zoéz0, ‘ For this cause... 





§ Rac. (Rackham): goyopev codd. § «at om. v.L. 
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"AAAG yap oKvé ete TAciw ypadew, pH coTE 
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péevay ws oby Oporoyoupevay miorets emupepar. 
dudmrEp adijaw, éxeiva. pévov etry mept coy core 
A€eyew eis amavra tov Blov, bre Tot7d éaTw @ 
diadf€popev TaVv AoiTrav Cowy [TobTo oby Kai HLeEts 
diadépov trav AouTav eEopev avd pwmwv]}? of peyiorys 
10 Tins dd TOO Sayoviov TeTvynKdTES’ emvpia pev 

yap Kat Dupe Kal Tots Tototrow ypiTat Kai Ta 

Aaura, Cia mara, Ady dé ovdev Tov Aoumésy xwopis 

dvOpdsmenv. aromwtatov ody av ein mavTwr, et 

TovTy pov rev Aouréav Soov evdayrovéaTepov 
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le y.l. €veors 2 secl. edd. 
3 vl dy odv, av, 8’ dv. 4 Sp.: ddadper codd. 
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divine, so that you must not waste your zeal on me 
secondary or w orthless matters but resolve to gaina 
knowledge of the very mother-city of wise counsel. 
For what person possessing intelligence could ever 
question that it is a sign of folly to act without 
deliberation, and a mark of education to accomplish 
by the guidance of reason something that reason 
commands? It may be seen that all the peoples of 
Greece possessing the best governments engage in 
discussion before embarking on action, and in addition 
to these, those foreigners also that have the highest 
repute employ discussion before action, well know- 29 
ing that the consideration of what is expedient by 14214 
means of discussion is the citadel of safety. That is 
the citadel which should be deemed impregnable—no 
fortress that consists of buildings should be thought 
safe and secure. 

However, I am reluctant to continue writing more, 
lest perchance, if I bring forward proofs about 
matters of precise knowledge as if they were not 
admitted truths, I may be thought to be showing 
off. I will therefore desist, only “stating what may 
be asserted as regards the whole of ‘life, that it 
is in this that we are superior to the other living 
ercatures—we upon whom divine power has be- 
stowed the greatest honour; for appetite and 10 
passion and the like are experienced by all the other 
living creatures also, but none of them except man 
employs reason. So it would be the strangest of all 
things if, while it is by means of reason only that we 
live more happily than the other animals, owing to 
slackness of spirit we were to despise and to relinquish 
that which is the cause of our well-being. I therefore 
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1 +6 om. vil. 2 vl. otrw Kal. 
3 Sp.: rovrwr codd. 
4 vil. dmeparobvijaKovar, 
e vale pdeves pypac. 
§ dynparov Ipfelkofer. 
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2 
unceasingly exhort you to hold fast to the study of ee 
reasoned speech, to which you have long been urged. 
For education constitutes the safeguard of the mind, 
in the same way as health is the safeguard of the 
body ; since when education guides it w vill not befall 
you to stumble in the path of conduct, but to preserve 20 
almost all the good possessions that are your property. 
And apart from what has been said, if to see with the 
bodily eyes is pleasant, the penetrating vision of the 
eyes of the mind is marvellous. And again, as the 
general is the preserver of the army, so reason 
coupled with education is the guide of life. 

These particular matters, then, and those similar to 
them IJ think we may well at the present season leave 
on one side. 

You command me in your letter not to allow this 
book to come into the possession of anyone else what- 
ever, and this when you know that those who have 
made some discovery love it more than those to whom 30 
it is imparted, just as parents love their own offspring 
more than changelings; for discoverers have given 
their lives on behalf of their theories, as on behalf of 
children. For the Parian sophists, as they are called, 
because owing to their uncultured slackness of mind 
they did not themselves give birth to their doctrines, 
haye no affection for them, but hawk them about on 
sale for money. On that account I exhort you to 3 
guard these discourses in such a manner that while 
they are still young they may not be corrupted by 
anyone, but may pass their lives with you in orderly 
wise, and when they arrive at adult vears they may 
attain unsullied ® glory. 
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2 It seems unnecessary to change the ms, reading to 
dynparov, ‘ unaging’ (Forster). 
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TlapeAndapev bé, Kabdrep atv edjAwee Ni- 


Kdvwp, Kal TOY Aourdiv Texvoypaguy et tis Te 

40 yAadupov brép TOV adta&v todTwv yeypadev ev tais 

1421 bTéxvats. mepurevey dé Svat Tovrous® BiBAtous, dy 

TO peév eotw eudv, év tais ia’ euod réxvais Oco- 

déKTH ypadetcats, TO Oe érepov Kopaxos. ta b€ 

Aoura Tourous idia mdvra yéyparra mept Te TOV 

mohuriKev kal Tov SikaviKay Tapayyehudroy: obev 

5 T7pos éxdrepov attayv edTropyaets €k TaVvdE THY 
dTouynpdtwv cor yeypaypevwv. Eppwoo. 





I. Tpia? yen, TOV TOATLK@Y €ict Adyar, TO pev 
Sypenyopucdy, 7o 8 embBerxrexov, ae) be Suxavurov. 
elon S€ ToUTwY émTd, MpoTpETTLKOY, amrOTpPETTTLKOY, 
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1 rorovrois? (sed cf. rodro |. 37) Forster. 
2 §vo Sp. (et [rd 8 emidecxrixor] 1. 8). 
3 Sp. (ef. 1426 b 22, 25): xarnyopytiKor. 
4 vib el Kai xaé’. 5 Sp.: apd&ecs. 





@ je.‘ you will be able to correct and amplify both from 
my essay’ (Wendland). 

> According to Quintilian m1. iv. 9 Anaximenes specified 
only two kinds of oratory, deliberative and forensic ; and it 
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Following the lesson taught us by Nicanor, we have seer 
adopted from other writers anything that has been 49 
well expressed by anybody writing on the same 
subjects. You will find two books of this class ; one 14216 
of them is my own—I refer to the treatise that I 
wrote for Theodectes, the other is the work of Corax. 

The remaining points in regard to the rules of polit- 
ical and forensic oratory have all been dealt with 
separately in those treatises. So from the present 
memoranda, written specially for you, you will be 5 
well supplied with regard to each ofthem.? Farewell. 


I. Public speeches are of three kinds,’ parliament- Oratory: its 
ary, ceremonial and forensic. Of these there are tlasified. 
‘seven species,? exhortation, dissuasion, eulogy, vitu- 10 
peration, accusation, defence, and investigation— 
either by itself or in relation to another species. This 
list enumerates the species to which public speeches 
belong ; and we shall employ them in parliamentary 
debates, in arguing legal cases about contracts, and 
in private intercourse.6 We may be able to discuss 


them most readily if we take the species seriatim 15 
eta tee F . .. Procedure of 
and enumerate their qualities,’ their uses and their the treatise. 


arrangement.” 


is noticeable that the order of the three here given is varied 
just below, Il. 12 ff. But ef. 1432 b 8. 

© Addressed to the Demes in the Ecclesia, the Commons 
in Parliament assembled. 

4 It must be remembered that the Greek word is a technical 
term of natural history, in which it denotes the smaller groups 
into which each genus or kind is subdivided, 

* i.e, the first, third and second kinds of speech enumerated 
at the start. 

f These follow here. 

§ 1427 b 39 ff. & 1436 a 28 ff. 
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35 Gopat ToUTWY ExaaToY Ti eoTW, Kal Sei€ar mdOev 
atrdv ets Tovs Adyous edmoptcopev. 

Aixatov pév ody éori 76 THY dmdvrwy % TO TOV 
mAelatwy bos dypadov, Stopilov Ta Kada Kal Ta 
aioxpd. rabra! d é€oti To yoveas TyLey Kat didous 
<b Tovelv Kal Tots evepyerats xdpw darodi8dvat: 

40 Tadra yap Kal Ta touTous optota, ovK emtTatrovee® 
tots avOpwmots of yeypappevor vopot movetv, GAN’ 

1 Sp.: dcéAPowpev dv. 


Kayser: dore underépar. : [éxovra] Sp. 
1 Rae.: roto. 5 vl. od mpoordrrovat. 
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First let us discuss exhortation and dissuasion, as parliament. 
these are among the forms most employed in private °7Y °7#ory. 
conversation and in public deliberation. 20 

Speaking generally, exhortation is an attempt to 
urge people to some line of speech or action, and 
dissuasion is an attempt to hinder people from some 
line of speech or action. These being their defini- 
tions, one delivering an exhortation must prove that its common 
the courses to which he exhorts are just, lawful, “?'* 
expedient, honourable, pleasant and easily practi- 25 
cable ; or failing this, in case the courses he is urging 
are disagreeable, he must show that they are feasible, 
and also that their adoption is unavoidable. One 
dissuading must apply hindrance by the opposite 
means : he must show that the action proposed is not 
- just, not lawful, not expedient, not honourable, not 
pleasant and not practicable ; or failing this, that it is 30 
laborious and not necessary. All courses of action 
admit of both these descriptions. so that no one 
having one or other of these sets of fundamental 
qualities available need be at a loss for something 
to say. 

These, then, are the lines of argument at which 
those exhorting or dissuading ought to aim. I will 
try to define the nature of each, and to show from 35 
what sources we can obtain a good supply of them 
for our speeches. 

What is just is the unwritten custom of the whole 
or the greatest part of mankind, distinguishing 
honourable actions from base ones. The former are 
to honour one’s parents, do good to one’s friends and 
repay favours to one’s benefactors ; for these and 40 
similar rules are not enjoined on men by written 
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5 Opo.dTpo7a ouppépovTa vopilopev, TO bé TovTots 


evavtia davpdopa. 
, 
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1 fev: v.l. eddds. 
2 ds v.L.om. 3 vil. dvrws. 4 Rac: ratra. 
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laws but are observed by unwritten custom and 14224 
universal practice. These then are the just things. 

Law is the common agreement of the state en- 
joining in writing how men are to act in various 
matters. 

What is expedient is the preservation of existing 
good things, or the acquisition of goods that we do 
not possess, or the rejection of existing evils, or the 
prevention of harmful things expected to occur. 
Things expedient for individuals you will classify 
under body, mind and external possessions. Expedi- 
ent for the body are strength, beauty, health ; for 
the mind, courage, wisdom, justice ; expedient ex- 10 
ternal possessions are friends, wealth, property ; and 
their opposites are inexpedient. Expedient for a 
state are such things as concord, military strength, 
property and a plentiful revenue, good and numerous 
allies. And briefly, we consider all things that i 
resemble these expedient, and things opposite to 
these inexpedient. 

Honourable things are those from which some 
distinction or some distinguished honour will accrue 
to the agents, pleasant things are those that cause 
delight, easy ones those accomplished with very little 
time and labour and expense, practicable all those 
that are able to be done, necessary those the per- 2) 
formance of which does not rest with ourselves but 
which are as they are in consequence, as it were, of 
divine or human compulsion. 

Such is the nature of the just, the lawful, the 
expedient, the honourable, the pleasant, the easy. the 
practicable and the necessary. We shall find plenty 
to say about them by using these conceptions in 
themselves as stated above, and also their analogies 25 
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14224 
and their opposites and the previous judgements of 


them made by the gods or by men of repute or by 
judges or by our opponents. 
The nature of justice we have, then, already ex- 
plained. The argument from analogy to the just is 
as follows : “ As we deem it just to obey our parents, 39 
in the same way it behoves our sons to copy the 
conduct of their fathers,’ and ‘ As it is just to do good 
in return to those who do us good, so it is just not to 
do harm to those who do us no evil.’ This is the way 
in which we must take the analogous to the just ; and 
we must illustrate the actual example given from its 35 
opposites : ‘ As it is just to punish those who do us 
harm, so it is also proper to do good in return to those 
who do us good.’ The judgement of men of repute 
as to what is just you will take thus: ‘ We are not 
alone in hating and doing harm to our enemies, but 
Athens and Sparta also judge it to be just to punish so 
one’s enemies.’ This is how you will pursue the 
topic of the just, taking it in several forms. 1422 b 
The nature of legality we have previously defined ; 
but when it serves our purpose we must bring in the 
person of the legislator and the terms of the law, 
and next the argument from analogy to the written 
law. This may be as follows: ‘ As the lawgiver has 
punished thieves with the severest penalties, so also 
deceivers ought to be severely punished, because they 
are thieves who steal our minds ’; and ‘Even as the 
lawgiver has made the next of kin the heirs of those 


a 





2 atro add. Rac. 

éorey Sp.: dv 7 aut dv Fe. 
4 apérepov Sp.: rév rpdzov. 

s > 5 pP B cc pP o ’ * 
® ré adro Sp. ® Sp.: otrw ante xai rods. 

7 Sp.: pedrerdv. 8 Sp.: woAAdais. 
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1 rod éAevGépov (ut videtur) Forster. 


2 ToAAd xs {ut videtur) Forster. 
3 wera add. Kroll. 
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who die childless, so in the present case I ought to 10 
have the disposal of the freedman’s estate, because as 
those who gave him his freedom are dead and gone, 
it is just that I myself being their next of kin should 
have control of their freedman.’ This is how the 
topic of analogy to the legal is taken. That of its 
opposite is taken as follows : ‘ If the law prohibits the 
distribution of public property, it is clear that the 15 
lawgiver judged all persons who take a share in it to 
be guilty of an offence.’ ‘If the laws enjoin that 
those who direct the affairs of the community honour- 
ably and justly are to be honoured, it is clear that they 
deem those who destroy public property deserving 
of punishment.’ This is the way in which what is 
legal is illustrated from its opposites. It is illustrated : 
from previous judgements thus: ‘ Not only do I 
myself assert that this was the intention of the law- 
giver in enacting this law, but also on a former 
occasion when Lysitheides put forward considerations 
very similar to those now advanced by me the court 
voted in favour of this interpretation of the law.’ 
This is how we shall pursue the topic of legality, 
exhibiting it in several forms. 25 

The nature of expediency has been defined in what 
came before ; and we must include in our speeches 
with the topics previously mentioned any argument 
from expediency also that may be av ailable, and 
pursue the same method as that which we followed 
in dealing with legality and justice. displaying the 
expedient also in many forms. The argument from 30 
analogy to the expedient may be as follows : * As it is 
expedient in war to post the bravest men in the front 
line, so it is profitable in the constitution of states for 
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the wisest and most just to rank above the multitude’; 
and ‘ As it is expedient for people in health to be 
on their guard against contracting disease, so also it 
is expedient for states enjoying a period of concord 
to take precautions against the rise of faction.’ This 
is the mode of treatment which you will pursue in 
multiplying cases of analogy to the expedient. You 
will demonstrate the expedient from cases of the 
opposite thus : ‘ If it is profitable to honour virtuous 
citizens, it would be expedient to punish vicious ones’; 
“If you think it inexpedient for us to go to war with 
Thebes single-handed, it would be expedient for us 
to make an alliance with Sparta before going to war 
with Thebes.’ This is how you will demonstrate the 
expedient from cases of the opposite. The proper 
way to take the opinion of judges of repute is as 
follows : ‘ When Sparta had defeated Athens in war 
she decided that it would be expedient for herself not 
to enslave the city ; and again when Athens in co- 
operation with Thebes had it in her power to destroy 
Sparta, she decided that it would be expedient for her 
to let it survive.’ 

You will have plenty to say on the topics of justice, 
legality and expediency by pursuing them in this 
manner. Develop those of honour, facility, pleasure, 
practicability and necessity in a similar way. These 
rules will give us plenty to say on these topics. 

I]. Next let us determine the number and nature 
of the subjects about which and the considerations 
on which we deliberate in council-chambers and in 
parliaments. If we clearly understand the various 
classes of these, the business in hand at each debate 
will itself supply us with arguments specially adapted 
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to it, while we shall readily be able to produce general 
ideas applicable to the particular matter in hand if we 
have been familiar with them long before. For these 
reasons, therefore, we must classify the matters that 


universally form the subject of our deliberations in : 


common. 

To speak summarily therefore, the subjects about 
which we shall make public speeches are seven in 
number : our deliberations and speeches in council 
and in parliament must necessarily deal with either 
religious ritual, or legislation, or the form of the con- 


stitution, or alliances and treaties with other states, : 


or war, or peace, or finance. These, then, being 
the subjects of our deliberations in council and of our 
speeches in parliament, let us examine each of them, 
and consider the ways in which we can deal with them 
when making a speech. 

In speaking about rites of religion, three lines can 
be taken : either we shall say that we ought to main- 
tain the established ritual as it is, or that we ought to 
alter it to a more splendid form, or alter it to a more 
modest form. When we are saying that the estab- 
lished ritual ought to be maintained, we shall draw 
arguments from considerations of right by saying that 
in all countries it is deemed wrong to depart from 


the ancestral customs, that all the oracles enjoin on 2: 


mankind the performance of their sacrifices in the 
ancestral manner, and that it is the religious observ- 
ances of the original founders of cities and builders of 
the gods’ temples that it behoves us most to conserve. 
Arguing from expediency, we shall say that the per- 
formance of the sacrifices in the ancestral manner 
will be advantageous either for individual citizens or 
for the community on the ground of economy. and 
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1423 b 
that it will profit the citizens in respect of courage 


because if they are escorted in religious processions 
by heavy infantry, cavalry and light-armed troops 
the pride that they will take in this will make them 
more courageous. We can urge it on the ground of 5 
honour if it has resulted in the festivals being cele- 
brated with so much splendour; on the ground of 
pleasure if a certain elaboration has been introduced 
into the sacrifices of the gods merely as a spectacle ; 
on the ground of practicability if there has been 
neither deficiency nor extravagance in the celebra- 
tions. These are the lines we must pursue when we 10 
are advocating the established order, basing our con- 
siderations on the arguments already stated or argu- 
ments similar to them, and on such explanation of 
our case as is feasible. 

When we are advocating the alteration of the 
sacrificial rites in the direction of greater splendour, 
we shall find plausible arguments for changing the 
ancestral institutions in saying (1) that to add to what 
exists already is not to destroy but to amplify the 
established order ; (2) that in all probability even the 
gods show more benevolence towards those who pay 
them more honour; (3) that even our forefathers used 
not to conduct the sacrifices always on the same lines, 
but regulated their religious observances both private 
and public with an eye to the occasions and to the 
prosperity of their circumstances ; (4) that this is the 2 
manner in which we administer both our states and 
our private households in all the rest of our affairs as 
well ; (5) and also specify any benefit or distinction or 
pleasure that will accrue to the state if these recom- 
mendations are carried out, developing the subject 
in the manner explained in the former cases. When, 
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on the other hand, we are advocating a reduction to a 


more modest form, we must first (1) direct our remarks 25 
to the condition of the times and show how the public 
are less prosperous now than they were previously ; 
then argue (2) that probably it is not the cost of the 
sacrifices but the piety of those who offer them that 
give pleasure to the gods ; (3) that people who do a 
thing that is beyond their capacity are judged by both 20 
gods and men ‘to be guilty of great folly ; (4) that 
questions of public expenditure turn not ‘only on the 
human factor but also on the good or bad state of 
finance. These, then, and eimnilas lines of argument 
will be available to support our proposals with regard 
to sacrifices. Let us now define what is the best form 
of sacrifice, in order that we may know how to frame 35 
proposals and pass laws for its regulation. The best 
of all sacrificial ceremonies is one organized in a 
manner that is pious towards the gods, moderate in 
expense, of military benefit, and brilliant as a spec- 
tacle. It will show piety to the gods if the ancestral 
ritual is preserved ; it will be moderate in expense 1424a 
if not all the offerings carried in procession are 
used up; brilliant as a spectacle if lavish use is 
made of gold and things of that sort which are not 
used up in the celebration; of military advantage 
if cavalry and infantry in full array march in the 5. 
procession. 

These considerations will provide us with the finest 
ways of organizing the ceremonies of religion ; and 
what has been said before will inform us of the lines 
that may be followed in public speeches abqut the 
various forms of religious celebration. 

Let us next in a similar manner discuss the subject 
of law and the constitution of the state. Laws may 10 
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be briefly described as common agreements of a 
state, defining and prescribing in writing various 
rules of conduct. 

In democracies legislation should make the general 
run of minor offices elected by lot (for that prevents 
party faction) but the most important offices elected 
by the vote of the community ; under this system the 
people having sovereign power to bestow the honours 
on whom they choose will not be jealous of those who 
obtain them, while the men of distinction will the 
more cultivate nobility of character, knowing that it 
will be advantageous for them to stand in good repute 
with their fellow-citizens. This is how the election of 
officials should be regulated by law in a democracy. 
A detailed discussion of the rest of the administration 
would be a laborious task ; but to speak summarily, 
precautions must be taken to make the laws deter the 
multitude from plotting against the owners of landed 
estates and engender in the wealthy an ambition 
to spend money on the public services. This the law 
might effect if some offices were reserved for the 
propertied classes, as a return for what they spent on 
public objects, and if among the poorer people the 
laws paid more respect to the tillers of the soil and the 
sailor class than to the city rabble, in order that the 
wealthy may be willing to undertake public services 
and the multitude may devote itself to industry and 
not to cadging. In addition to this there should be 
strict laws laid down prohibiting the distribution 
of public lands and the confiscation of property on 
the decease of the owners, and severe penalties 
should be imposed on those who transgress these 
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enactments. <A public burial-ground in a fine situa- 
tion outside the city should be assigned to those who 
fall in war, and their sons should receive public 
maintenance till they come of age. Such should 
be the nature of the legal system enacted in a 
democracy. 

In the case of oligarchies, the laws should assign the 
offices on an equal footing to all those sharing in 
citizenship. Election to most of the offices should be 
by lot, but for the most important it should be by 
vote, under oath, with a secret ballot and very strict 
regulations. The penalties enacted for those attempt- 
ing to insult any of the citizens should in an oligarchy 
be very heavy, as the multitude resents insolent treat- 
ment more than it is annoyed by exclusion from office. 
Also differences between the citizens should be 
settled as quickly as possible and not allowed to drag 
on; and the mob should not be brought together 
from the country to the city, because such gatherings 
lead to the masses making common cause and over- 
throwing the oligarchies. 

And, speaking generally, the laws in a democracy 
should hinder the many from plotting designs upon 
the property of the wealthy, and in an oligarchy 
they should deter those who have a share in the 
government from treating the weaker men with 
insolence and toadying to their fellow-citizens. 
These considerations will inform you of the objects 
at which the laws and framework of the constitution 
of the state should aim. 

One who wishes to advocate a law has to prove that 
it will be equal for the citizens, consistent with the 
other laws, and advantageous for the state, best of all 
as promoting concord, or failing that, as contributing 
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abat ouppdxous elo: def (Be, oray ouvayopedew 
Boddy TH ywopevyn ouppaxia, TOV KaLpoV Tovobrov 
Umdpxovra eupaviler, kal Seuxvdvar rovs THY 
ovppaxiay Tovoupévous pddora jev Suxatous dvras 
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1 $é Sef Rac.: 5¢ aut Set (in uno cod. Set cum 8€ supra- 
scripto). 2 Sp.: cuppdywr. 
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to the noble qualities of the citizens or to the public 
revenues or to the good repute of the commonwealth 
or the power of the state or something else of the 
kind. In speaking against a proposal the points to 
consider are, first, is the law not impartial? next, 
will it be really at variance with the other laws and 
not in agreement with them ? and in addition, instead 
of promoting any of the objects stated, will it on the 
contrary be detrimental to them ¢ 

This will supply us with plenty of material for 
making proposals and speeches about laws and the 
constitution of the commonwealth. 

We will proceed to the consideration of alliances 
and covenants with other states. Covenants must 
necessarily be framed in accordance with regulations 
and common agreements; and it is necessary to 
secure allies on occasions when people by themselves 
are weak or when a war is expected, or to make an 
alliance with one nation because it is thought that 
this will deter another nation from war. These and a 
number of additional similar reasons are the grounds 
for making allies ; and when one wishes to support 
the formation of an alliance it is necessary to show 
that the situation is of this nature, and to prove if 
possible that the contracting nation is reliable in 
character, and has done the state some service pre- 
viously, and is very powerful and a near neighbour, or 
failing this, you must collect together whichever of 
these advantages do exist. When vou are opposing 
the alliance you can show first that it is not neces- 
sary to make it now, secondly that the proposed allies 
are not really reliable, thirdly that they have treated 





3 xara Sp.: Kal ra. 4 kai 7a Sp.: xara. 
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1 Rac: ues Xai 

2 yl. eddvyfav (Usener add. 7 8’ edibuyéay post mpoo- 
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1425 a 


us badly before, or if not, that they are remote in 
locality and not really able to come to our assistance 5 
on the suitable occasions. From these and similar 
considerations we shall be well supplied with argu- 
ments to use in opposing and in advocating alliances. 

Again, let us in the same manner pick out the 
most important considerations on the question of 
peace and war. The following are the arguments for 10 
making war on somebody : that we have been wronged 
in the past, and now that opportunity offers ought to 
punish the wrongdoers ; or, that we are being wronged 
now. and ought to go to war in our own defence—or 
in defence of our kinsmen or of our benefactors; or, 
that our allies are being wronged and we ought to 
go to their help; or, that it is to the advantage of 15 
the state in respect of glory or wealth or power or the 
like. When we are exhorting people to go to war we 
should bring together as many of these arguments as 
possible, and afterwards show that most of the factors 
on which success in war depends are on the side of 20 
those whom we are addressing. Success is always due 
either to the favour of the gods which we call good 
fortune, or to man-power and efficiency, or financial 
resources. or wise generalship, or to having good allies, 
or to natural advantages of locality. When exhort- 
ing people to war we shall select and put forward 25 
those among these and similar topics that are most 
relevant to the situation, belittling the resources of 
the adversaries and magnifying and amplifying our 
own. 


7 
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If, on the other hand, we are trying to prevent a war 
that is impending, we must first employ arguments to 
prove either that no grievance exists at all or that the 30 
grievances are small and negligible; next we must 
prove that it is not expedient to go to war, by 
enumerating the misfortunes that befall mankind in 
war, and in addition we must show that the factors 
conducive to victory in war (which are those that 
were enumerated just above) are more to be found on 
the side of the enemy. These are the considerations 
to be employed to avert a war that is impending. 35 
When we are trying to stop a war that has already 
begun, if those whom we are advising are getting 
the upper hand, the first thing to say is that 
sensible people should not wait till they have a fall 
but should make peace while they have the upper 
hand, and next that it is the nature of war to ruin 40 
many even of those who are successful in it, whereas 
it is the nature of peace to save the vanquished while 1425 
allowing the victors to enjoy the prizes for which they 
went to war: and we must point out how many 
and how incalculable are the changes of fortune 
that occur in war. Such are the considerations to be 
employed in exhorting to peace those who are gaining 
the upper hand in a war. Those who have encoun- 
tered a reverse we must urge to make peace on the 
ground of what has actually happened to them, and 
on the ground that they ought to learn from their 
misfortunes not to be exasperated with their wrongful 
aggressors, and because of the dangers that have 
already resulted from not making peace, and because 
it would be better to sacrifice a portion of their pos- 10 
sessions to the stronger power than to be vanquished 
in war and lose their lives as well as their property. 
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1 ra Sp.: Wroe. 2 Rac.: Kapvmar. 
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And briefly, we have to realize that it is the way of all 
mankind to bring their wars with one another to an 
end either when they think that their adversaries’ 
claims are just, or when they quarrel with their allies 
or grow tired of the war or afraid of the enemy, or 
when internal faction breaks out among them. 

Consequently if you collect those among all of these 
and similar points that are most closely related to the 
facts, you will not be at a loss for appropriate matter 
for a speech about war and peace. 


It still remains for us to discuss finance. The first 2 


thing to be considered is whether any part of the 
national] property has been neglected, and is neither 
producing revenue nor set apart for the service 
of religion. I refer, for example, to neglect of some 
public places the sale or lease of which to private 
citizens might bring revenue to the state ; for that is 
a very common source of income. If nothing of this 
sort is available, it is necessary to have a system of 
taxation based on property qualifications, or for the 
poor to be under the duty of rendering bodily service 
in emergencies while the rich furnish money and the 
craftsmen arms. ‘To put it briefly, when introducing 
financial proposals one must say that they are fair to 


the citizens, permanent and productive, and that the : 


plans of the opposition have the opposite qualities. 
What has been said has shown us the subjects that 
we shall employ in parliamentary speeches, and the 
portions of those subjects that we shall use in campos- 
ing speeches of exhortation and of dissuasion. Next 
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let us put forward tor our consideration the eulogistic 35 
and vituperative species of oratory. 

III. The eulogistic species of oratory consists, to Ceremonial 
put it briefly, in the amplification of creditable pur- 37pechi 
poses and actions and speeches and the attribution of 
qualities that do not exist, while the vituperative 
species is the opposite, the minimization of creditable 
qualities and the amplification of disereditable ones. 
Praiseworthy things are those that are just, lawful, +0 
expedient, noble, pleasant and easy? to accomplish 1426 a 
(the exact nature of these qualities and where to find 
materials for enlarging on them has been stated in an 
earlier passage®). When eulogizing one must show 
in one’s speech that one of these things belongs to the 
person in question or to his actions, as directly effected 
by him or produced through his agency or incidentally 
resulting from his action or done as a means to it or 
involving it as an indispensable condition of its per- 
formance ; and similarly in vituperating one must 
show that the qualities opposite to these belong to the 
person vitupcrated. Instances of incidental result 
are bodily health resulting from devotion to athletics, 
loss of health as a result of a neglect of exercise, 
increased intellectual ability resulting from the pur- 
suit of philosophy, destitution resulting from neglect 
of one’s affairs. Examples of things done as a means 
are when men endure many toils and dangers for 
the sake of receiving a wreath of honour from their 
compatriots, or neglect everyone else for the sake 
of gratifying the persons they are in love with. 
Examples of indispensable conditions are a supply 
of sailors as indispensable for a naval victory and the 
act of drinking as indispensable for intoxication. By 


> See 1421 b 35 ff. 
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pursuing such topics in the same manner as those 
discussed before you will have a good supply of matter 
for eulogy and vituperation. 

To put it briefly, you will be able to amplify and 
minimize all such topics by pursuing the following 
method. First you must show, as I lately explained, 
that the actions of the person in question have pro- 
duced many bad, or good, results. Thisis one method 
of amplification. A second method is to introduce a 
previous judgement—a favourable one if you are 
praising, an unfavourable one if you are blaming— 


and ghen set your own statement ‘beside it and com- 


pare them with one another, enlarging on the strongest 
points of your own case and the weakest ones of the 
other and so making your own case appear a strong 
one. A third way is to set in comparison with the 
thing you are saying the smallest of the things that 


fall into the same class, for thus your case will appear : 


magnified, just as men of medium height appear 
taller when standing by the side of men shorter than 
themselves. Also the following way of amplifying 
will be available in all cases. Supposing a given thing 
has been judged a great good, if you mention some- 
thing that is its opposite, it will appear a great evil ; 
and similarly supposing something is considered a 


great evil, if you mention its opposite, it will appear a 35 


great good. Another possible way of magnifying 
good or bad actions is if you prove that the agent acted 
intentionally, arguing that he had long premeditated 
doing the acts, that he repeatedly set about doing 
them, that he went on doing them a long time, that 
no one else had attempted them before, that he did 
them in conjunction with persons whom no one else 
had acted with or in succession to persons whom no 
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rois ydyos. ep pév odv TovTwy evredber 
edTopnaopev. 
IV. AcéAwper’ 5é mdAw dpootpérws rovrous 76 
4 
Te KaTnyopiKov Kal TO drrokoyntiKdv efdos, O Tept 
1 [eis] Sp. 2 néya Sp. 


nétepov ... Tpaypa ll: 76 wpaypa drotov davetrar cet. 
4 kata pépy om. I. 
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one else had followed, that he was acting willingly, 
that he was acting deliberately, that we should all be 
happy, or unfortunate, if we all acted like him. One 
must also argue one’s case by employing comparison, 
and amplify it by building up one point on another, as 
follows : ‘ It is probable that anybody who looks after 
his friends, also honours his own parents ; and any- 
body who honours his parents will also wish to benefit 
his own country.’ And in brief, if you prove a man 
responsible for many things, whether good or bad, 
they will bulk large in appearance. You must also 
consider whether the matter bulks larger when 
divided up into parts or when stated as a whole, and 
state it in whichever way it makes a bigger show. 
By pursuing these methods in amplifications you will 
be able to make them most numerous and most 
effective. 

To minimize either good points or bad ones by your 
speeches you will pursue the opposite method to that 
which we have described in the case of magnifying — 
best of all, if you prove the person not to be respon- 
sible at all, or failing that, only responsible for the 
fewest and smallest things possible. 

These rules instruct us how we are to amplify or 
minimize whatever matters we are bringing forward 
for eulogy or vituperation. The materials for ampli- 
fication are useful in the other species of oratory as 


well, but it is in eulogy and vituperation that they are : 


most efficacious. The above remarks will make us 
adequately equipped in regard to them. 

IV. Let us next in a similar manner define the 
elements composing and the proper mode of employ- 





5 9 add. Rac. (vel ofs pro ws), ® Il: é@éAwper cet. 
* 6c€APwuev Sp. 
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thy SixavKny eort mpayparelav, atrd te e& dv 
ouveoTnKe, kal as Set adtois xphobae. éore be TO 
pev KaTynyopiKkoy avaddnBdnv etrrety apaprnudrwy 
Kat adducnpareov eEdyyedors, To 8° dohoyntiKov 
dpapTnaTwyv Kat dducnydrwv Karnyopnbevtaw 7 4 
kaburomrev Berto didAvors. éxatépov 8 tiv 
eldav Tas Suvdpets Tavras* éxovros, Katnyopobvra 
peev dvarykatov Aé€yewv, 6 érav bev els Trovnpiav Kar 
nyopiis ws at Tt&v évavtiwy mpdfes ddicot Kal 
Tapdvopot Kal TD 7AnBe Tay Toray dovppopor 
Tuyxdvovow ovoat, dtav Sé els dBedrepiay, abs abT@ 
Te TO TpaTTovTL Boujsenen kal atoxpat aut dn Seis 
Kal aSivarou emiredcobivar. Taira pev Kal Ta 
TOUTOLS dprova, Kara Te TOY Tovnpdv Kat rév 
GBedrépev emexerpyuard éotw. Set 5€ Kai todro 
TmapaTnpelv Tous _Katnyopobvras, emt moiots Tay 
aducnpareov ot vopot Tas TyLepias Tdrrovaw, Kal 
wept & Tov _dducnparov ot Sucacrai Tas Cnias 
opilovow. orav pev oup i] vojLos Swpixcis, TooTO 
Set pdvov oxometv TOV Karnyopoy, omws dy emdelEn 
TO mpaypa yeyevnevov. otav 6é of Sixaorat 
TYLeoL, mparov pe dvayKn emidetE at Th KaT- 
nyopovpeva,* emeuta® obéntéov €orl 7a. dducnpara 
Kat TO TOV evavTioy dpapTypara,® Kal pddvora pev 
deuxréov as exw Kal €x mpovolas ov THS Tuxovons 
dAna pera TapacKeviis melorns Hotknoev? eav dé 
wa Suvarov 7 tobro movelv, aaAAd vopitys deifew" 
Tov evavTiov ws TuapTe TpdToVv Tia 7} OTL Tatra 


16... mpayparedav om. IL 2 v1. rds adras. 

3 Rac: xarnyoph aut xatnyopa. 

* tys@ou . . . KaTnyopovpeva Il: 71d Karynyopovpevoy 
efSdor cet. 
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ing the species of oratory used in accusation and 
defence—the oratory connected with forensic practice. 25 
To put it briefly, the oratory of accusation is the 
recital of errors and offences. and that of defence the 
refutation of errors and offences of which a man is 
accused or suspected. These being the functions of 
each of these species, the line to take in accusing is to 30 
say, in a case where your accusation refers to wicked- 
ness, that the actions of your adversaries are actually 
dishonest and illegal and detrimental to the mass of 
the citizens, and when it refers to folly, that they are 
detrimental to the agent himself, disgraceful, un- 
pleasant and impracticable. These and_ similar 2 
accusations are the line of attack against persons 
guilty of wickedness or folly. But accusers must also 
be careful to notice what are the kinds of offences for 
which there are punishments fixed by law and which 
are the offences in regard to which the penalties are 
decided by the jury. In cases where the law has 
determined the penalty, the accuser must direct his 40 
attention solely to proving that the act has been 


committed. When the jury assess, he must amplify 142 


the offences and the errors of his opponents, and if pos- 
sible prove that the defendant committed the offence 
of his own free will, and not from amerely casual in- 
tention, but with a very great amount of preparation; 
or if it is not possible to prove this, but you think the 
other side will try to prove that the accused made 
a mistake in some way, or that although intending 


wt 





; 6 émerta add. Forster. 
® [kai 7a... duaprijpara} Sauppe. 
7 wil. betfan 
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mpagar Stavonfets KaAds 7 AroxnoE, TepuaipeTéov my 
ouyyvepny Adyovra Tols akovovow ws ov det mpa- 
éavras TwaprnKevar pdonew GANG. mplv mpdrrew 
evAaBetobat, ee?” as et kat eEnpaprer 7 y Hrdxnoev 
éxetvos, def bia Tas druxias Kal Tas dpaprias 
Cnpuwbiivae paMov avrov 7 TOY pnderepov ToUTWY 
ToujoavTa." mpos 8€ rovtos Kal 6 vopobérns 
otk adyKe rods é€apaptdvovtas dAN srodiKous 
evoinoev, va pu) TavTes* eEapaptdvwow. déye S€ 
Kal ws €¢ Tov Ta ToLadra amoAoyoUpevov dzo- 
SéEovrat, ToAAovs Tods adiKely mpoatpovpéevous 
efovow: KaTopbwoavres prev yap daep dy eOdAwar 
mpdgovow, daroruxdyres be pdoKovres HTuxnKevar 
TyLeopiay ody dpeSovow. Tots wey ovv KaTnyopob- 
ow é€k Tov Towovruw 7 ouyyvespn Tepiaipetéa* Kal 
ws mpdtepov eipyrar, did THY adfjcewv ToAAG@ 
aitia Kak@y 7a THY évavtiwv Epya Seuxréov. 

Té per odv Karnyopicdy eldos bia Ta&Y pepdv 
dmoteAeirat ToUTWwY. 

To 6€ drodoyntikdv 81a Tpidv peOddwv cuv- 
iotara? 7) yap admodekréov TH dtoAoyoupevw ws 
obdev TOY KaTHYyopoupLevu Erpakev' 7 eav avayKd- 
Cyrat dpodoyety, metparéov derkvvar Evvoprov Kat 
Sixavoy Kat Kaddv Kai oupdépov TH wodeu TO Te- 
mpaypévov’ eav dé pu) TobTO SUvNTaL aTodet~EaL, Els 
apapTnua 7 eis atvynua dyovra tas mpdkeis Kat 
puxpas BAdBas® an’ abtdy yeyevnuevas’ drogpai- 
vovTa avyyvupns Tuxelv mepatéov. adiuciay dé 


1 vil. mdouw: mddw Sauppe. 

2 y.1. ovviorarar wdbev adv tis drodoyyjaatto (oluat todro 
elvar oxdAroy Victorius). 

3 v,L cas BAaBas: tas BAaBas (rds) ? Rac. 
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to act honourably in the matter he failed by bad 
luck, you must dissipate compassion by telling your 
audience that men have no business to act first 
and afterwards say they have made a mistake, 
but that they ought to look before they leap ; 
and next, that even if the defendant really did 10 
make a mistake or have bad luck, it is more proper 
for him to be punished for his failures and mistakes 
than a person who has committed neither ; more- 
over, the lawgiver did not let off people who make 
mistakes but made them liable to justice, or else 
everybody would be making mistakes. Also say 
that if they listen to a man who puts up a de-15 
fence of that sort, they will have many people doing 
wrong on purpose, as if they bring it off they will be 
able to do whatever they like, and if they fail they 
will escape being punished by saying that it was an 
accident. This is the sort of argument which accusers 
must employ to dissipate compassion : ; and, as has 
been said before, they must employ amplification to 2 
show that their opponents’ actions have been attended 
by many bad consequences. 

“These, then, are the divisions composing the species 
of oratory used in accusation. 

The defensive species comprises three methods. A 
defendant must either prove that he did none of the : 
things he is charged with ; or if he is forced to admit 
them, he must try to show that what he did was lawful 
and just and noble and to the public advantage ; or if 
he cannot prove this, he must attempt to gain 1 forgiv e- 
ness by representing his acts as an error or misfortune, 
and by showing that only small mischief has resulted 
from them. You must distinguish between injustice, 30 
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we7a i, eet ae } Seat 
Kal dpdpTnpa Kal dtuxlav mde didpile’ 7d prev ex 
mpovotas KaKkov TH moveiv dductay ribet, Kal pate 
detv Teucoplav ext Tots ToLOvToLS THY peytorny 
Aap Save 76 dé bv dyvovav BraBepov Tu mparrewy 
35 duaptiay elvat paréov: 76 dé py OV eautov adda bv’ 
étépous Twas H did TUXnY pndev émuredciv ray 
BovrevBevrwy Kaas druxtay rier. Kat fat To 
bev adixety elvar TOV tovnpdv avOpuTrwv iBiov, 76 
efapapreiy Kal wept Tas mpagets atvyeiv od 
povov’ elvat ceavTod® idiov, dAAG Kal Kowov Kal TOV 
40 Sucaldvrewy Kat Tov drAAwy dvOpwrwr: d€iov S€ 
ouyyvapny exe dvayKacbels Tt Oporoyety Tay 
TovovTey aire, Kowov Tois axovovot ToL@y TO 
1427» Guapravew Kal TO atvyeiv. Sei dé TOV dzroAoyou- 
prevov mavra, Dewpeiv ed’ ols ra&v ddtxnudtwy of TE 
vopot Tas TYytwplas érafay Kat ot SikaoTal Tds* 
Cypias Tyr@ow, Kal Grav 6 vduos dpily tas TI- 
pwpias, Secxréov ws odK emoinae 76 TapaTay 7 ws 
évvona Kat dixaa eroinoev, Ore d€ ot Stxacral 
kabeornKact Tynrat Tis Cnpias, opoiws mdAw ob 
paréov OTe Tatra, ob evolnaey, aAAd pupa 
BeBrappévoy tov évavriov Kal dxovova azogatver 
mEelpateov. 

"Ex TOUTE pev oby Kat Tay TOUTOLS OfL0LO- 
10 TpoTrewy év tats kaTnyopiats Kal Tais dmrodoyiats 
evrropjaopev: Aeizerar & nuiv er. SueEcdOeiv rd 

sag eldos. 

. Ev Kepadaig pev oby eizetv, 7 eteraois € éore 
saetoeeei } mpdgewy 7 Adyeov mpos ddAnra 7 
ampos Tov dAdov Biov évavtiovpevey euddviars, det 

10 8é tov é€erdlovra Enretv eb mov 7 6 Adyos dv 
1 Sp.: dpiGers aut -ors aut -erv. 2 Rac.: povey. 
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error, and misfortune : define injustice as the deliberate 
commission of evil, and say that for offences of that 
sort the severest penalties should be inflicted ; declare 
that a harmful action done unwittingly is an error ; 
and class a failure to carry out some honourable in- 
tention, if it is not due to oneself but to other people 
or to luck, as misfortune. Also say that unjust con- 
duct is peculiar to w icked people, but that error and 
misfortune in one’s actions is not peculiar to yourself 
alone but is common to all mankind, including the 
members of the jury. You must claim to receive 
compassion for being ‘forced to plead guilty toa charge 
of that sort, making out that error and misfortune 
are shared by your hearers. A defendant must have 
in view all the offences for which the laws have fixed 
the punishments and for which the jury assesses the 
penalties; and in a case where the law fixes the 
punishments he should show that he did not commit 
the act at ail or that his conduct was lawful and right, 

whereas when the jury has been made the assessor 
of the penalty, he should not in the same way deny 
having committed the act. but try to show that he 
did his adv ersary little damage and that that was 
involuntary. 

These and similar arguments will supply us with 
plenty of material in accusations and defences. It still 
remains for us to discuss the species of oratory em- 
ployed in investigation. 

VY. Inv estigation may be summarily defined as the 
exhibition of certain intentions or actions or words as 
inconsistent with one another or with the rest of some- 
one’s conduct. ‘The investigator must try to find some 





® Rac: davre. * sas add. Kayser. 
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eberdler i 7 at mpafers Too eFeralopevov }} al mpo- 
arpéaets évayttobvrat aAAyjAats. 7 be péBodos He, 
oxoteiv ev TH Taporxopevep xpdvep et mos mparov 
twos didos yevopevos mdAwy exOpos éyévero Kat 
madw pidos TH adt@ tovtw, ai TL dAdo é evaviov eis 

20 pox Onptay $<pov expatev, i ere mpager, édy ot 
KaLpot maparrécouer a0, evaytiov Tots mporepov 
Dre adrod Tempay}Lévous, waatTws dé dpa Kal 
Tt elm viv Aéyer evavTiov Tots mpoTepov avr 
cipnpévors" fh el Te elmoe évavtiov Tots Aeyopevous 
7) ToIs mpoTepov ctpypevors |. doatrus b€ Kai 

25 et qe mpoethero evavtiov ois mporepov etpnpevors 
bn avrob, 7 mpo€dour” av Kaip@v TopaTrecovTe. 
dpototpémws S€ TovTots AapBavery Kal mpos 74, 
aMa. évoo£a emTndevpara Tas év T® tod eLeralo- 
peévov Biep évayricicets. TO pev ovv eeraotuxdy 
eldos otTw peti otdéva mapadetpers tpdmov Tis 

30 éFerdaews. 

“Amdvrev be Tay elda@v 789 Sunpnpever, def Kai 
xuwpis TOUTWY exdoTe, éTav dpporry, xpHobar, Kat 
ows, ouppeyvorTa, tas Suvduers adrey. Tatra 
yap exeu bev Svapopas edpeyebes, emuKowevoiar 
pevro. Kata Tas xpiaes aAAHAols, Kat Tabro 

35 mem ovOact trois Tov dvOpesmev eideow Kal yap 
obTou TH pev dpotot TH S€ dvdpowot Tas dyes Kat 
Tas aicbyjcers eloty. 

Otirw dé tev clddv Swpropévwy, Kat dv Tpoo-~ 
Séovrae Koh mdAw efapiurjowpev Kal dreé- 
eMwpev ws adbrois det ypqabac. 

VI. Ip&rov peév odv cat 16 dikatov Kal 76 vope- 


1 Tponpnpevors Sp. 
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point in which either the speech that he is investigat- 
ing is self-contradictory or the actions or the intentions 
of the person under investigation run counter to one 
another. This is the procedure—to consider whether 
perhaps in the past after having first been a friend of 
somebody he afterwards became his enemy and then 
became the same man’s friend again; or committed 
some other inconsistent action indicating depravity ; 
or is likely in the future, should opportunities befall 
him, to act in a manner contrary to his previous 
conduct. Similarly observe also whether something 
that he says when speaking now is contrary to what 


he has said before ; and likewise also whether he has : 


ever adopted a policy contrary to his previous pro- 
fessions, or would do so if opportunities offered. 
And on similar lines you should also take the features 
in the career of the person under investigation in- 
consistent with his other habits of conduct that are 
estimable. By thus pursuing the investigational 
species of oratory there is no method of investiga- 
tion that you will leave out. 

All the species of oratory have now been distin- 
guished. They are to be employed both separately, 
when suitable, and jointly, with a combination of their 
qualities—for though they have very considerable 
differences, yet in their practical application they 
overlap. In fact the same is true of them as of the 
various species of human beings; these also are partly 
alike and partly different in their appearance and in 
their perceptions. 

Having thus defined the various species of oratory, 
let us next enumerate their common requirements, 
and discuss their proper mode of employment. 

VI. In the first place, although the just, the lawful, 
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jLov Kat TO cuudépov Kal Td KaAdV Kal TO HOD Kal 
Ta TouTous axddovba, xabdrep év apyy StetAdpny, 
Kowa Tact Tots eloeaty €or, pddAtota 3° avrots TO 
mporpeTTiKov" TMpoox pyr ar. Sevrepov 8é ras ad- 
Ejoes Kal Tas TaTewaces xpnoipous dvayratov 
elvat Tapa. 7a Aowrra* mavra, pddvora & adray ev 
TO eyrepicy Kal Tots poyots ai xpyaets. Tptrov 
8é wiotes, als avayKn pev mpos mavTa Ta. pepy* 
TeV Adywv XpfjoGac, XpyoywraraL om eloly ev 
tails Katnyoptas Kal tats dmohoytaus: abras® yep 
marcioTns avtiAoyias déovrar. mpos S€ Tovrois 
TpoKaradripers kal airnpara cal TmadAdoylat Kal 
pAjKos Adyou Kat petpio7ns pjKous Kal Bpaxvroyta 
Kal eppnveta Tatra yap Kal re Tovrous épowa 
Kouvds exet maou Tots elder Tas xpyces. 

lept pev ody t&v dtxaiwy Kat TOY vopipwv Kat 
Ta&v TovTOLS Opovorpomewy Tpdrepov Siwpioduny Kat 
THY xpyow avroav duet HAG ov, Kat rept’ Tay av- 
Hoewy Kal Tamewearcenny etvov. vov 6€ mepi Tov 
dAAwr dnAwow, TpATov ao THV TlaTewv apEdpevos. 

VIL. Eloi 6€ S00 tpd70e tHv wictrewv. yivovrat 
yap at pev €€ abta@v tav Adywr Kal TOV mpafewr 
kal’ Tov dvOpwmTwv, at & émiberor Tots Aeyopeévors 
Kal tots TMpatropevors 74 ev yap eixkdra Kal 
mapadelypara Kal TeKpT pla Kat _evOupmpara Kal 
al’ ypu Kal 7a onyeta Kal ot éAeyyou miorets 
é€ abtav tav AOywv Kal TOV avOpwmwv Kal Trav 


1 apotpentikoy (kal amotpentiKev) Sp. 


2 [7d Aot7a] Sp. (vl. mdvra Tov Adyor). 


3 sols eyxapiou Sp. * HE py {kat <i3q) Sp. 
* atrat Sp.: radra. * Sp. ; mept per. 
7 [eat] Sp., sed ef. b 17. ai add. Sp. 
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the expedient, the honourable, the pleasant and the ‘0 


other topics in the list are, as I defined at the begin- 
ning,? common to all the species, they are specially 1428 
employed by the oratory of exhortation. Secondly, 
amplification and minimization, although bound to be 
useful for all the rest of the species, are specially 
employed in eulogy and vituperation. Thirdly, there 
are proofs, which, though it is necessary to use them 5 
for all the departments of oratory, are most useful 
in accusations and defences, since these require the 
most employment of refutation. In addition there 
are anticipations of one’s opponents’ arguments, 
postulation, recapitulation, prolixity, moderation in 
length, brevity, interpretation ; the employment of 10 
these and similar devices is common to all the species 
cf oratory. 

I have previously defined the just, the lawful and 
similar topics, and have explained the mode of em- 
ploying them ; and I have discussed amplification and 
minimization. I will now explain the other topics, 15 
beginning with proofs. 

VII. Of proofs there are two modes : some proofs sodes of 
are drawn from words and actions and persons them- are 
selves, others are supplementary to what the persons 
say and do. Probabilities, examples, tokens, enthy- 
memes,” maxims, signs® and refutations are proofs 20 
drawn from actual words and persons and actions ; the 

@ See 1421 b 24 ff. 

> Or ‘considerations,’ syllogisms employing premisses that 
are probable but not certain. 


¢ Xqpeiov in Aristotelian logic means a probable indica- 
tion, texpapcrov, ‘token,’ a certain proof. 
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mpaypatev etaty, emiBeror S€ (Sd£a Tod A€yovtos,y" 
praptuplar, Bacavor, épKxou.” det 7° rovTwv éxdorynv 
abriy Te ovvievat Tola Tis éoTt, Kal mé0ev Tv Ets 
25 avr Adywv evTopjaopev, Kai Tl GAAjAwy dta- 
$épovary. 

Eixos pev oby éotiv ob Aeyopévov Tmapadeiyparta 
ev rats Siavotats éxovow ot akovovtes’ Aéyw 8 olov 
a aus gain Thy mrarpida Bovrccbar peydAny elvou 
Kal Tovs oixelous a mparrew Kal Tous ex 0 pods 
aruxeiv kal 74 ToUTots Gpova oud Bony, etkoTa 

30 ddgevev av* exaoTos yap Trav dxovovtiv obvoudev 
autos airg qept ToUTay Kal Tov ToUrous Opowo- 
TpdoTUv exovTe Towavras émBupias. dare TobTo det 
maparypely Huds ev Tots Adyous a det, et Tous dcov- 
ovTas auverdoras Anybopeba mept 0b mpdyparos ob® 
Adyopev: rovrots yap avrous etxds €or pddora 
morTeve. TO pev oby elKos TovavTyy exet dvow, 
dvarpodpev de abro els tpets tdéas. pia prev ov 
€oTl TO 7a maby Ta Kata pvow dxorovbobvra Tots 
dvOpditrots Tois® Adyots oupmaparap Bavew ev TO 
KaTyyopely 7 dmoroyeiabar: olov éav Tuxwat Ties 
karappovjoarrés z7wa 4 Setcarres, 7 Ka avrot’ 
Toro 70 mpaypa mOAAdKts meTrornKores,® i) maAw 

4428 b yoberres 7} 7 Aumnbevtes, 7 emBupjoavres? q Temav- 
pévoe THs émBupiias," Hy Te Tovodrov érepov TE- 
wovbores 7aQos Tats puxais 7 7 tots cdpacw q Tee 

Ta dw atcbjcecwy ois oupmdaxopev: Taira yap 

5 Kal Ta, ToUTOLs Gpota, Kowa THS dvOpwretas picews 


1 add. Sp., ef. 1431 b 9. 
2 Sp.: paprupes, Sprot, Baoavor (aut Kat Bdaavor). 
be. 4 Sp.: ddgerev aut Sdéerav. 
5 6 vel wept ob ? Rac. § <éy> rots] Finckh. 
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opinion of the speaker, the evidence of witnesses, evi- 
dence given under torture, oaths are supplementary. 

We ought, then, to understand the exact nature of 
each of these, and the sources that will supply us with 
arguments for each, and the differences between 
them. 

A probability i is a statement supported by examples 
present in the minds of an audience. i mean, for ” 
instance, if a person said that he desired his country 
to be great. his friends prosperous and his enemies 
unfortunate, and things like these in general, the 
statements would seem probable, because each 
member of the audience is personally conscious of 
having corresponding desires about these and similar 
matters himself. Consequently we must always pay 
attention in our speeches to the question whether we 
shall find our hearers possessed of a personal know- 
ledge of the thing we are speaking of, as that is the 
sort of statement they are most likely to believe. 
Such being the nature of the probable, we divide it 
into three classes. One is whenin accusing or defend- 
ing we call in to aid our argument those emotions that 
human beings naturally experience—if, for instance, it 
happens that certain persons despise or fear someone, 
or have often done the thing in question themselves, 
or again feel a pleasure or a pain or a desire, or have 
ceased to feel the desire, or have experienced in mind 
or body or any other field of sensation some other 
feeling of the sort that we jointly experience; for 
these and similar feelings being common experiences 

7 Rac.: advo. 

8 [wai adro . . . mezounxores| Finckh. 

® wl. ércOupodvres. 10 vl. ray éemduipov. 


Noy. add. wAouvrotirres 7 (zapowwotrz7es 7 Usener, cf. 
1429 a 19), 
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ovra man, yrwpya tots dxkovouoly dori. Ta bev 
obv Kata dvow cthiopeva tots avOparrots yiveaBar 
toward éotw: & dapev Setv cvprapadapPavew Tots’ 
Adyous. erepov dé pépos éoTt THY etkoTwy Bos, 6 
Kata ouv7Bevav € Exaorot Trovobpev. Tpirov dé Képdos* 
TroAduces yap Sid ToUToU THY gow Bracdpevot Kal 
ra 40 mpoeAdpucOa mparrew > 

Oirw d€ TovTwv Siwpiopévwy, ev ev Tais mpo- 
Tpovais Kal Tais dmotpomats deck réov Urep | Ta 
Cyroupevey ore tobTo TO mpayya ep 6 jpets 
mapaxaAodper 7 @ dvrehéyoper avro wes pets 
dapev yiverar, et S€ pur}, Ore Ta TOUTW TO Mpdyjare 
duo.a TobTov Tov TpdTrov yiverar dv Huets dapev 7 
Ta mctora 7 Ta mavra. KaTa ev oby TeV 
TpayyaTwov obrw TO €lKOS Anréov: Kara. b€ Tay 
avOpaimwv ev pert tats KaTnyoptats, éav éxns, 
emtdeikvue TO adTO ToiTo Tpaypa ToAAdKLS TeE- 
moinKkdra mporepor, et dé 7}, Opowa TOUTwW. TEL 
dé dnodaivew Kai ws Avowrehes Av abr@ ravra 
movetv: of yap mAcioTo Tay avOpmmwv adtroi To 
Avowredes ppadvotra mpotiavres Kal Tovs dAAovs 
vopilovow evexa ToUTou TavTa mparrety. dv pev 
obv éxns amd Tay dvr Bixeoy abray 76 eikos: Aae- 
Bavew, odrws avd7To avvaye,® ef dé Hy, dro Tov 
Opotiy - Ta <tOiopeva Pepe. Adyar 8 ofov, «é véos 
éoriv ob xarnyopeis, et ola Tept THY Tructay Tadrqy 
OvTeEs mpdtrovow Tava Ayers TETOUNKEVAL adrdv: 
marevOjaerat yap Kara oy Opovdrnra Kal" Kata 
rovTou Aeydpeva. Tov atrov S€ Tpdmov Kal éav 


1 Rae. (cf. a 87): év rots. 2 [é8os]? Rac. 
3 re) mparreuy Kayser. + [wev] Kayser. 
5 Halm: ovvayerae aut avvdyaye. 
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1428 b 
of human nature are intelligible to the audience. 
Such are the experiences customary to man by 
nature; and these we say should be called in to 
support our arguments. Another division of the 
probable is custom—that which the various classes 
among us arc in the habit of doing. A third is profit, 
for the sake of which we frequently choose to act ina 
manner that does violence to our nature and our 
character. 

These definitions having been made, in exhortations 
and dissuasions it has to be proved about the matter 
under consideration that the line of action which we 
are urging or opposing itself has the effect that we 
assert it has; or if not, that actions resembling this 15 
line of action generally or invariably turn out in the 
way that we assert. This is how the argument from 
probability is to be taken in regard to actions. With 
regard to persons, in accusations prove if you can that 
the party has often committed the same act before, or 
if not, actions like it. Also try to show that it was 20 
profitable to him to do it, because as most men set the 
highest value on profit themselves they think that 
everybody else too always acts from motives of profit. 
This is how you must bring in the argument from 
probability if you are able to derive it from your 
opponents personally; failing that, infer what is 2s 
normally the case from people resembling them. [ 
mean, for example, if, supposing the person vou are 
accusing is a young man. you say that he has acted as 
persons of that age usually do act, for the allegations 
will be believed against him too on the ground of 
similarity. In the same way also if you show his 
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Tous éraipovs adtod Sexvins Tovovtous dvTas olov 
ov todrov dijs' Kal yap dia tiv mpos éxelvovs 
ournferav dd€eu Ta atta Tots dirow emiryndevew. 
Tovs pev ody KaTnyopobyTus oUTw xpi peTievat TO 

‘| ld 
elkés. 

Tois 8€ dmodoyoupévois pddora Secxréov ws 
ovderwmoTe TOV KATHYOpoUpevwY TL TpdTEpOV OvTE 
avrot otte ta&v didwy oddets otTe THY spotwr 
avrois émpaé Tis, o0S’ eAvoirdAnoe’ ToLadTa TpaT- 
Tew. dy dé _ Pavepos tis tavTo TobTo mpdTepov 
meToUnKas, atruatéov my ipAuciav, 7 q Tiva mpopacw 
anv? otoréov® bv ld cikdTws e€jpapTes TOTE, 
Soja d€ Kal ws otre Taira TéTe Got mpdtayre 
ouvnveyKev ovte viv éedvoiréAnoev dv. av dé oor 
pysev 4 wenpaypévov towotrov, tav b€ didwy cov 
TiWes TLyYdrwot ToLabra TeTmonKdTes, xpn A€yeuv 
ws ov dikatdv eote dc” exeivous adrov* biaBaAAcoOat, 
Kal Seuxvivar Tov oaure® ouvndwy (étépous e7rt- 
etKets dvras: otre yap dudiBodov TOUnGELS TO KAT- 
NYopoupevov. dy dé Tay opoiwy Seuxviwoi twas 
TavTa+ TemomnKoTas, GTomov elvas pdoxe Sud7e 
eTepot tives eCapaptavovres hatvovrat wiotw elvac™ 
ore Tay eyKadoupevesy Te Kat od meToinkas. av 
bev odv é€apvos as py TeTounKevat Thy KaTHyopov- 
pévny mati, otras ek Tov elkdTwv Xp oe azo- 
doy <io8a- amifavov yap Toujoers THY KaTyYyopiav. 
av de opodroyetv dvayracy, Tots Tav ToAAGY Geo" 
adopotov Tas cavTod mpdgeis Ste pddvora, A€ywr 

1 é\varréAnaer dv ? Race., ef. |. 40. 
2 vib. dAAgy roradtyy. 
3 efaotoréov ? Rac., ef. |. 25, 
4 v1. cauror, 5 vi). adr. 
8 Sp.: ddaxe ei. 7 morevera: Kayser 
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1428 b 
companions to be the same sort of persons that you 30 
say that he is, since it will be supposed that he follows 
the same pursuits as his friends on account of his 
association with them. This is how the argument 
from probability should be pursued by those accusing. 
The best. line for those on their defence is to show 
that neither they themselves nor any of their friends 
or their class have ever previously committed any of 35 
the actions of which they are accused, and that it 
would not have paid them to commit such actions. 
If it is notorious that you have done the same thing 
before, you must plead your youth, or bring forw. ard 
some other excuse that made it natural for you to go 
astray at the time, and say that you g gained nothing 
by doing it then, nor would it have paid 3 you to do it 40 
now. If you have never done anything of the kind 
but some of your friends happen to have done things 1429 a 
like it, you must say that it is not fair that you yourself 
should be discredited on their account, and must 
prove that others of your associates are respectable 
persons, as by these means you will make the 
accusation seem doubtful. If they prove that some 5 
people of your class have done the same things, 
declare it to be absurd that the fact that certain others 
are seen to do wrong is to be a proof that you too have 
committed any of the offences of which you are 
accused. That is how you must base your defence on 
the argument from probability if your case is a flat 
denial of having done the thing of which you are 
accused, Henn ise this line will mele the accusation 
unconvincing. If you are obliged to admit the 
charge, do your best to show that your own conduct 
resembles the habits of the mass of mankind, by 
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ws ot mAeiorot Kai’ ot mdvres TobTo Kal Ta Towbra 
mparrovow odes Ws col Tuyydver TeTroLnpevov. 
av d€ By dvvarov 7) Bi Tobro deifar, karagevkréov € emt 
Tas aruxtas y Tas apaptias, Kab ouyyvespns Tet- 
patéov Toy xavew mapadapBavovta ta Kowa Tav 
avOpwrwy yevdpeva. maby be dy efor dpeba Tob 
Aoyropod: Taira oo eorly épws opyn, peOn pidorinia 
Kat Ta ToUTOLS SpoudT pore. TO ev obv eixos bua 
tavTyns THs pelddov TEXVLKD TATA, peryper, 

VU. Hapaderypara 8 éeori mpages 6 dprovan ye- 
yernevar Kal evavriat rais vov be pay Aeyo- 
pévaus. Tore dé ypnordov abrais éativ ore dmiorov 
ov 76 bao oot Aeyopevov elvan? pavepoy Touhoat 
Oéres éav Sea Tob etkdros HH morevnrat, OTs 
mpagw oplotav érépav TH bao ood Aeyonevy KatTa- 
pabdvres® obtw Tem paypevny os ov ons yeyev- 
aba,’ wadAov motedawot Tots bd cod } Neyopevors. 

Eloi "Se Ta&Y Tapaderyudtwy dvo TpdToL TA [eV 
yap Tey Tpaypareov ylverat Kata Adyov Ta be Tapa 
Adyov, Tout dé 7a fev Kata Adyoy ywdpeva TOTEVE- 
oat, Ta dé py) Kata Adyov amoretoba. rAEdyw 8° 
olov et tis ddoKe® Tovs tAovatous SixatoTepous 
elvas TOV mevonevwy, Kal dépe® twas mpates 
mrovoiwy avdpdy dixaias: 7a ev odv TotatTa TOV 
mapaderypatwv Kata Adyov eivar SoKel: Tods yap 
meiorous €oTw idelv vouilovtas Tods TAoUTObYTAS 
duxarotepous elvar THY Tevopevwy. et S€ Tis TAAL 
dmogaivor twas TOV TAovaiwy emt yphpaow dbu- 
KyioavTas, TH Tapa TO elKds yeyernudvw Trapa- 


1 4 Finckh. 2 [elvac] Sp. 
3 vl pabovres, 4 vl. wempayGar. 
5 vl. ddoxor. 8 vl. Pépor. 
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1429 
saying that most men, indeed all men, do the thing in 


question and things like it in the same manner in 
which it happens to have been done by you. If youare 
unable to prove this, you must take refuge in pleas of 15 
misfortune or error, and try to gain pardon by bringing 
in the passions to which all mankind are liable, that 
divert us from rational caleulation—namely love, 
anger, intoxication, ambition and the like. This is 
the most skilful way of developing the argument from 20 
probability. 

VIII. Examples are actions that have occurred (2) Er- 
previously and are similar to, or the opposite of, “”?* 
those which we are now discussing. They should be 
employed on occasions when your statement of the 
case is unconvincing and you desire to illustrate it, if 
it cannot be proved by the argument from probability, 
in order that your audience may be more ready to 25 
believe your statements when they realize that another 
action resembling the one you allege has been com- 
mitted in the way in which you say that it occurred. 

There are two modes of examples. This is because 
some things happen according to reasonable expecta- 
tion, others against reasonable expectation; and 
those happening according to expectation cause 30 
credit, those not according to expectation incredulity. 

I mean, for instance, if somebody asserts that the rich 
are more honest than the poor, and produces cases of 
honest conduct on the part of rich men : examples of 
this sort appear to be in accordance with reasonable 
expectation, because most people obviously think 35 
that those who are rich are more honest than those 
who are poor. If, on the other hand, one were to 
produce instances of rich men acting dishonestly for 
money, by employing this example of something that 
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1429a . , ‘ Rey, A EP cdy 
delypate XPwHevos QA7TLOTOUS AV TOLOL TOUS qrAov- 


Toovras: wmaavTws Sé Kal el Tis Héper Tapaderypa TOV 
1429 KaTa Adyov elvac Soxovvrwy, SidTt Aaxedayidrrot 
more 7) A@nvator TOAA® TrAjOer xpwpevor ouppaxwv 
KateToAdunoay Tovs évavrious, kal mpotpémet? Tovs 
axovovras 70Movds cuppdxous Tovetobar. Ta pev 7 
rovaira mapadetypata Kata Adyov éeoriv' drapes 
syap vopilovaw ev tois troAguots TO mAROos ob 
petpiavy pom exew mpos tH viKnv. ef b€ Ts 
arrodaivew €édow pt) TObT? altiov Tod wKaY, Tots 
mapa TO etkds yeyernpevots mpdypacr xpyoair’ av 
mapadelypact, A€ywr ws ot pev ’APnvyar duyddes 
1070 mp@Tov peta TevTjKovTa avdpav DvdAynv te 
KataAdaBdvres Kal ampds Tods év date. moAA@ 
mAelovs dvras Kal cvppdxos AaKkedamovios xpw- 
pévous Trodepjoavtes KaTHADOv Els THY (Otav woAW- 
OnBator 5é Aaxedapoviwy Kai oxedov aravrwv 
HeAomovynoiwy eis tHv Bowrtlavy euBaddvrwy 
15 dvoe trept Ta Actxtpa mapatagdwevor THY Aake- 
darroviwy Svvapiw eviknoav: Aiwy d¢€ o Lupa- 
Kovolos peTd TpraxtAtwy daATOv eis Lupaxovoas 
mAevoas Avoviciov odAamAdovov éxovta Sdivayw 
KateToAguyncev? Woattws bé Kopivfior Lupaxov- 
stows évvéa tpujpeot Bonbrjcavtes Kapyndovious 
20 éxaTov Kal TEeVTHKOVTA vavolv emt Tots Aéot THY 
Lupaxovaiwy efoppobyras thy b€ wéAw dzracay 
wai tis axpotoAews exovras oddév WrTov KaT- 
eroAdunoav. avddjPdnv 5€ tabta Kat Ta TovTOLS 
Spot Tapa Adyov mpaxOévta ras Kata TO €iKos 
ywonevas avpBovdds dmictous Torey etwhev. Te” 
05 pev ody mapaderypdtwy TovadTy Ts 7 vows ear. 
1 olov dz ? Rac. 2 v.]. mporpézor. 
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has happened contrary to probability he would cause Ae 
the rich to be discredited; and similarly if one pro- 
duces an example of things that seem to be in accord- 1429 
ance with general expectation, arguing that on one 
oceasion Sparta, or Athens, defeated its adver- 
saries in war by employing a large number of allies, 
and so disposes his hearers to secure many allies. 
Examples of this sort are according to expectation, 
because everybody thinks that numbers in war have s 
great importance for victory. But if one wanted to 
prove that numbers are not the cause of victory, one 
would use as examples events that have happened 
contrary to probability : one would tell how the exiles 
at Athens with fifty men to start with captured Phyle 
and fought the far morenumerous party in the city with 10 
their Spartan allies, and so got back to their own city; 
andhowthe Thebans, when Boeotia was invaded by the 
Spartans and almost the whole of the Peloponnesians, 
took the field at Leuctra single-handed and defeated 15 
the Spartan forces; and how the Syracusan Dion 
with 3000 heavy infantry sailed to Syracuse and waged 
a Victorious war against Dionysius who had a force 
many times as large; and similarly how the Corin- 
thians coming to the aid of the Syracusans with nine 
triremes defeated the Carthaginians in spite of the 
fact that they were blockading the harbours of Syracuse 20 
with 150 vessels and held the whole of the city except 
the citadel.¢ To sum up, these and similar instances 
of actions accomplished against reasonable expecta- 
tion usually succeed in discrediting counsels of policy 
that are based on probability. Such is the nature of 2s 
examples. 


@ See Introd. p. 258 note a. 
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1429 b 
Xpyoréov s adreov EKaTEepw TpoTrw, 6Tav ev 
nypets Aéywpev Ta Kata Adyov ywopeve., decxvdvras 
aos emi TO Todd Tobrov Tov Tpomov émureAoupévas 
Tas mpage, dtav 5€ Ta Tapa Adyov yiwopeva, 
déporvras dca mapa Adyor SoKobvTa yevéobar THY 
30 Tpaypatwy edAdyws amoBeBnKkev: 6rav 8 of evay- 
tot Aéywat Tobro, xp?) Seukview ws _ebruxnpara 
Taira ouveBn, Kal Aeyew 6 ore at Tovatrat mpdéets 
ev 7@ omavias yeyovaow, otas b€ ov A€yets, mron- 
Adxcs. Tots pev obv mapadetypacw ovTw xpnoréov- 
35 érav ye pay TO Tapa Adyov yevopevee pepper, xe? 
ouva'yewv abray ort metora, Kal KaTadéyewv? ws 
ovdev paAdov exelva ToUTw clone yivecBau. bet 
dé xphobar Tots Tapadetypace py piovov €x Tov- 
Tov" adAd Kal exc Trav evavtiwv: Aéyo 8° oloyv 
eav drogaivns Twas mAEovEeKTLK@S TOIS oupyidxors 
xXpuperous Kal ba robo Avdetcav adr dy Thy 
1430'a pidiav, kal devas’ “ yets 5é, av tows rat Kowds 
™mpos adrovs mpoogepaiieba., moAby Xpovoy THY 
cuppaxtay PuAdt oper’ + Kab maddy, ay Twas érepous 
arapackeudoTws* Trohepnoavras kat did Todo 
5 karamoreunberras dnopaivys, ita Aéyys 2 dy 
mapackevacdpevot TroAcuaperv, BeXtious av epi 
a Ee % ? f og » 
Tis viens Tas éAmibas Exomer. moda dé Any 
mapadely para bua TaN Tpoyeyevnwevrenv mpagewy 
Kal dua Trav viv ywopevay: 7a yap metora, tev 
épywv Th pev Sprova TH be dvd toca dAAjAots eaTiv, 
10 WOTE bia Thy alriay Tavrny Kal mapadevypdreov 
edrropyaopev Kal Tots U0 THY GMAwY Aeyopevots Od 
yarenas avrepodpev. 
1 [xeavalAéyew Finckh. 2 socodTwv ? Rac. 
3 Adyns v.l. om. 4 drapaakevaotous ? Rac. 
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The way to employ either mode of example is— 
when we are proposing what may reasonably be 
expected to happen, to show that operations are 
usually carried through successfully in this way ; but 
when we are foretelling an unexpected result, to pro- 
duce all the cases-of things that have turned out 
satisfactorily though seeming to have been contrary 30 
to reasonable expectation. When your opponents 
take this line, you must show that their instances 
were lucky accidents, and say that such occurrences 
are a rarity, whereas such as you specify have often 
occurred. This is how to employ examples. Of 
course when we are bringing forward things counter 
to expectation, we must collect as many examples 35 
of these as possible and go through them to show 
that unexpected occurrences are just as common 
as ones that were expected. And we must draw 
examples not only from similar cases but also from the 
opposite : I mean, for instance, if you produce a case 
of people overreaching their allies and their friendship 
consequently being dissolved, and say ‘ But for our 1430 
part we shall keep their alliance for a long time if we 
deal with them fairly and on terms of partnership ” : 
and again, if you produce an instance of other people 
who went to war without preparation and who were 
consequently defeated, and then say ‘ We should have 5 
better hope of victory provided we are prepared for 
war.’ The events of the past and those occurring 
now will supply you with many examples; most 
actions are partly like and partly unlike one another, 
so that for this reason we shall be well supplied with 
examples, and also shall have no difficulty in counter- 10 
ing those put forward by the other side. 
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Tédv pev otv mapaderypdtwy tovs te Tpdmous 
iguev, Kal ws adrots ypnadpefa, Kal dev moda 
Anpoueba. 
IX. Texprjpea e corly éca av evavriws: q qe- 
15 Tpaypeva TH mepl ov 6 Adyos Kat! éoa 6 Adyos 
avTos éavT® evavtioira. Tay yap dxovevTany ot 
mAetaTo. Tots aupBalvovor mepi tov Adyov } THY 
mpaéw evayridpace Texpaipovrar pndev vytes elvar 
yte Tov Aeyonevwy pyre THY mpatTopévw. 
TIOAAG Sé Ajby TexpApia aKoTav elite 6 Adyos T0t 
20 €vavtiou atrds atr@’ évayriobrat, eire 1) mpdkis 
autTov® evavtia TO Ady €otiv. 
Ta plev ovv Texpnpea TowaiTa €oTt, Kal oUTwsS 
avTa TAciaTa ToLujoets. 
X. ’EvOupjpata & eativ ob povov Ta TH AOyw 
Kal 7H mpager evavriovpeva, ddd Kal tots dAAows 
25 diracw. Arn dé moda perio ws ev TH e€era- 
oTiKG ete etpyrat, Kal oxom@yv el 77 6 Adyos 
éavT@ évaytiobrat, Ha Tem pay Leva. Tots dukatous 
qT vo pep a) ca0) ouppéporre 7 TO KaAD 7) TO 
Suvate 7 TO padi 7 co) etkore QT Oe. Tob 
A€yovros 7 TO Cat rdv Tpaypdra. 7a. pev oby 
% Tovabra Tay evOupnpdray KaTa TOv evayriav 
éxAnnréov, Ta 8 evavtia Tourots b7ép pav avTayv 
Set A€yew, dropaivovras Tas mpagers Tas TpeTepas 
Kal Tovs Adyous | évayTtovpevous Tots adiKous Kal 
Tois avopois Kal Tots aoupddpots Kai Tots TeV 


1 kat (xad’) Usener. 2? Buhl: abt@ 7H mpdypare. 
3 Finckh: ‘ad77. ‘vl. ae. 





4 j.e, infallible signs, contrasted with mere signs, which are 
fallible: cf. infra c. xii. The limitation of the term to 
negative proofs is peculiar to this passage. 
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We now know what kinds of examples there are, 
and how they are to be employed, and where we can 
obtain a good supply of them. 

IX. Tokens? are previous facts running counter to (8) Tokens. 
the fact asserted in the speech, and points in which 5 
the speech contradicts itself. For most hearers infer 
from inconsistencies occurring in connexion with a 
speech or action that the line of argument or conduct 
taken is entirely unsound. You will obtain a good 
supply of tokens by considering whether your ad- 20 
yersary’s speech contradicts itself, or whether his 
conduct contradicts his words. 

Such is the nature of tokens and the way in which 
you will make a very large supply of them. 

X. Considerations? are (1) facts that run counter to (Come: 
the sp2ech or action in question, and also (2) those 7" 
that run counter to anything else. You will obtain a 25 
good supply of them by pursuing the method described 
under the investigatory species of oratory,‘ and by 
considering whether the speech contradicts itself in 
any way. or the actions committed run counter to the 
principles of justice, law, expediency. honour, feasi- 
bility, facility or probability, or to the character of 
the speaker or the usual course of events. This is the 
sort of consideration to be chosen as a point to use 30 
against our opponents. In support of our own case 
we must state the opposite ones. proving our actions 
and words to be exactly contrary to those that are 
unjust, unlawful and inexpedient, and to the usual 


> As a technical term of Aristotelian logic an enthymeme 
is a syllogism drawing its conclusion from premisses that 
are statements of probabilities. In rhetoric it denotes any 
syllogism of which one premiss is not stated but left to be 
understood. 

© See 1421 b 10, 1427 b le. 
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1430 
35 avOpwmwy THY TovnpOv eBeot' kal ovddAnBdnv tots 


poxOnpois vopilopevots elvat. bet 5 TOUT 
éxaoTa” ovvayayet® ws eis Bpaxvrara,* Kat dpd- 
lew 6 ore pddora év dA‘yots Tots* dvopacw. 

Ta pev ody evOupjpara Tobrov TOV TpoToV TOAAd 
mowjoojev, Kal ovTws abrois dpiota xpyodpeba. 
4 XI. Pvabpn & dati pev ev xedadraiw Kal” ddwy 

1480 b TOV mpaypary Sdypatos tdiou diAwars, dvo de 
TpoToL THY yvopay clolv, 6 pev évdoEos 6 Se 
mapddogos. otav bev ody evdofov A€yys, ovdey dei 
Tas airtas pepe, ovTe yap ayvoeirat TO Acydjeevov 

5 0vT dmaretras orav be mapddofov Aeyns, xpT) 
ppatlew Tas atrias ovvropiws, va THY ddokeaxiav 
ral aay amotiav Siaddyys. bei dé tas yrospas 
olxelas pépew Tov Tpayparoy,® iva pH okaLoy Kal 
darn prnpevov Paivyrat rae) Aeydpievor. ToAAds S¢ 
TounoopLev atras H eK Tijs idias pucews 4 ef 
10 brrepBorijs H ek Tapoporsoews. ai pev odv eK 
tis (Bias ddcews Toraide tives claw “ obk elvat 
joe Soxet dewvov yeveoBar orparnyov" mpaypdrov 
ametpov dvra”” : érépa. & eorty Ae: “ voty éxdvTwy 
avopav éort Tois THY Tmpoyeyernpevwy mapadety- 
pace xXpejeevovs metpacbar Seaduyety Tas ék THs 


15 aBovkias dpaprias. ex pev obv Ths idias ddocws 
TotavTas _Tomjoopev yropas, e& brrepBodjs be 
tordade: ‘ SewdrTepa ou Soxobowv ot KA€mTovres 
TOV Anilopevav motel" of pev yap AaBpatws ob b¢ 
favep@s TA yphuata reptatpobytar.”” Tas pev odv 

1 Rae.: n0ear. 

2 vil. éxaorots. 3 Casaubon: avvnyopeiv. 

41. Bpaxtrnra (fortasse éxdotos 5 ouravopetv ws Bpa- 
xvrara Rac.). ® bhuyécrors p. 

8 + mpdypare Sp. 7 orparnyov <7év) ? Rac. 
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1430 a 
conduct of bad men—in brief to the things deemed 35 
to be evil. We must condense each of these topics 
into the briefest possible shape, and express them 
in as few words as we can. 

This is the way in which we shall make a large 
supply of considerations, and this is how we shall best 
employ them. 

XI. A maxim may be summarily defined as the # |. 

: es Pee Cieteess (5) Maxims. 
expression of an individual opinion about general 1430 b 
matters of conduct. Maxims have two modes, one 
agreeing with accepted opinion and the other running 
counter to it. When you say something that is 
usually accepted, there is no need to produce 
reasons because what you say is not unfamiliar and 
does not meet with incredulity ; but when what you 
say is paradoxical, you must specify the reasons briefly, 
so as to avoid prolixity and not arouse incredulity. 
The maxims that you produce should be related to the 
matter in hand, in order that what you say may not 
seem clumsy and irrelevant. We shall make a supply 
of maxims either from the particular nature of the 10 
case or by using hyperbole or by drawing a parallel. 
Instances of maxims drawn from the particular nature 
of the case are as follows : * I do not think it possible 
for a man to become an able general if he is without 
experience of affairs’; and another : ‘ Itischaracter- 
istic of sensible people to use the examples of their 
predecessors and to endeavour so to escape the errors 
arising out of imprudence.’ Such are the maxims 15 
that we shall construct from the particular nature of 
the case. The following is a specimen of those based 
on hyperbole: ‘I think that thieves commit worse 
outrages than highwaymen, because the former rob 
us of our property by stealth, the latter openly.’ 
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1430 b 
e€ drrepBodjjs. yreipas TOV Tpomov Tobrov mrohids 
20 Toujcopev, ai & é« TapopoLascews Tovaide clot 
dpootatov pro. SoKovow of Ta ypHaTa dro- 
otepotytes Tois tas mdoXets mpodidotcr Tovey’ 
muorevlevtes yap auddtepor tods morevdoavras 
adtxotow’’+ érépa dé “ mapamAjordy pot Soxobat 
nn ¢€ ~ ~ 
Tovey ot dvridicot’ Tois Tupdvvots: eKetvoi Te yap 
a ny > Kes NSS. A y > A , , 
2 dy pev adrol ddixodaw odK atovor diddvat dixas, 
e \ A ” ? ~ > t 
adv 8€ tots dAdots eyxadodow avuTepBAytws T- 
Hapobyrat: odrol Te el pey Te adrot Tay euav 
éxovoty obK dradiidacw, el bé Te eye TOUTWwY 
éXaBov, kai adto Kal rods TéKous olovTrat Seiv 
Kopicacba.”’ 
i a 
Tvapas pev obv tov tpdmov tobtov peridvtes 
qToAAds TroLnaopLev. 
80 XII. Lnpetov 8 early dAdo dAdov, od 76 Tvydv 
~ Le 4. 3 a oe ¢ > i v4 ? 
tod TvydvTos ovd dmav dmavtos, ard 76 oy’ 
elOtopévov yerecbau Tpo Tob mpdyparos 7 dys. T@ 
mpdypare 27] pera 76 mpaypa. éort be onpetov 76 
Té yevopevov a) pdvov rob yevouevov adda Kal 
85 TOD pL} yevopévov, waaitws Sé€ Kal TO w1) yeyovds 
od pdvor Tod p47) dvTos GAAG Kal Tob 6yTos. rote? 
Sé€ 7TQv onpetwy TO pév otecDar tO 8 eidévar- 
a A A ’ f ~ f QA A 
KdAdaTov b€ TO eldévat Trovodv, SedrTepov Se Td 
Lt , ca la 4 4 rd 
Sdfav mibavwrdryy epyalopevov. mroAdAa 8€ zrour}- 
~ ~ 2 ~ 
copev anueia avdAdAnBdny eimety €& éxdorov tov 
40 mempaynevwy Kal eyopnévwy Kal dpwyévwr, Kal” 
ww ~ 4 ¥ 
€v €KQOTOV AapuBavorres, ex Te Tob peyeBous Kal 
1431. a THS opixpoTnTos Ta droPawvdvroo kaxdv a 
ayabay: éru Sé ek té&v paptipwr* Kal ex Ta&V 
Ty], ddcxor. 2 Sp.: mavrds. 
3 76 ye vel ro [re] ? Sp. 4 Sp.: paprupidy, 
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This is how we shall make a large supply of maxims 
based on hyperbole. Those made by drawing a 20 
parallel are such as the following : ‘ I think that those 
who cheat people out of money act exactly like those 
who betray their country, because both of them after 
being trusted rob those who have trusted them’ ; 
and another: ‘ I think that my opponents are acting 
very like tyrants, because the latter claim not to be 25 
punished for the wrongs committed by themselves 
but exact unequalled penalties for the offences of 
which they accuse others, while the former, if they 
themselves have something that belongs to me, do 
not return it, but if I have taken something of theirs, 
think that they ought to get it back and receive 
interest into the bargain.’ 

By following this method we shall make a large 
supply of maxims. 

XII. One thing is a sign of another—not any 30 
casual thing of any other casual thing, nor every thing TERS, 
whatever of everything whatever, but only a thing 
that normally precedes or accompanies or follows a 
thing. Something happening may be a sign not only 
of something happening but also of something not 
happening, and something that has not happened 25 
may be a sign not only that something is not a fact 
but also that something is afact. A sign may produce 
either opinion or full knowledge ; the best kind of 
sign is one that produces knowledge, but one that 
causes an extremely probable opinion is the second 
best kind. We shall construct a large supply of signs 
from everything (to put it summarily) that has been 
done or said or seen, taking each thing separately, and 40 
also from the magnitude or smallness of the evil or 14314 
good that results from them ; also from witnesses and 
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1431 a 
Haptupoupevev, Kat €K TOV oupmapovrey my 7 
Tots evavriots, Kat 4 adT av exetveo, wal ex THY 
5 mpoxAjcewv, Kal ek TaY xpdvev, Kal &€ dAdAwy 
roMav. tay peév odv onueiwy evredbey ed- 
La 
Topnoopev. 

XI. “Edeyxos om éort pev 6 py Suvarov dros 
exewv GAN ottws' ws mpets | Adyopev- Aap Bdverat 
d€ ex Tav duce a dvayKaiey i] avayKaiwy? ws Tues 
Aéyouer,® Kal ex Tey Kata vow dduvdrwv* 7 

10 dduvdrey ws oat evavriot _Aéyovaw. KaTa pvow 
pev abv dvayKaisy €aoTw olov Tovs Cévras ouriwy 
deiabat, Kai Ta TovToIs Guoia: ws 8 pets réyo- 
pev €oTw avayKaiov tods pepaoTiywpevovs dpo- 
Aoyetv amep of pactuyodvres Kedevovow. KaTa 
divow S€ wadrw adbvardv éoTt maudd prov puukpov 

1 Krépat ToooUTOV Gpyupiov Ggov pL} duvarov pépew 
kal olyeaGar tobTo pepo ws 8 dy 6 evavrios 
A€yor €oTat advvarov, ay pdoxn peev ev xpdvors 
Ttoty "AOnvnat momoacbae 76 oupBoratov, jpets 
8 éywpev emdeigat tots dxovovow ws KaTa Tous 
TOTE Kalpods arednpodpev ev érépa TOdEL Twi. 

20 TOVs prev odv eA€yyous EK TOUTWY Kal ek TV TOU- 
Tos dpovoTpémwY Totnoopeda. 

LvAaAjBdnv S€ ras €& adrob rod Adyou Kal Trav 
mpagewr Kat tev dvOpwrwyv micters amacas 
dieAnAVOapev' oxepapeba Se Kal tl ddAjrwy 
diadépovow. 

XIV. To pev toivey elkds Tod mrapadetypatos 

2 TaUTH Sense, did7e TOD pev elkdtos exovow 


1 [otzvws]? Rac. 2 7 dvayxaiwy add. Sp. 
3 vl Adyopev 7 6 avriddywr. 
‘you 
4 Sp.: duvaradv. 
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evidence, and from those who take our side or that 
of our opponents, from our opponents themselves, 
and from the challenges made by the parties, and from 
dates, and from many other things. These will pro- 5 
vide us with a plentiful supply of signs. 

XIII. A refutation? is something that cannot be (7) Refuta- 
otherwise than as we say it is. It is based on some “?™* 
necessity in the nature of things, or something 
necessary as alleged by us, or on something im- 
possible in the nature of things, or impossible as 
alleged by our opponents. Instances of things neces- 10 
sary by nature are ‘ Living men require food,’ and 
propositions of that sort; a thing necessary as alleged 
by us is “ Men being scourged confess exactly what 
the people scourging them tell them to.’ Again, a 
thing impossible by nature is ‘ A little boy stole a sum 
of money larger than he could carry and went off with 
it’; and it will bea thing impossible as alleged by 15 
our opponent if he avers that at a certain date we 
made the contract in question at Athens, whereas we 
are able to prove that during the period indicated 
we were away in some other city. We shall form 20 
our refutations from these and similar materials. 

We have summarily gone through all the forms of 
proof derived from actual words and from deeds and 
from persons. Let us consider how they differ from 
one another. 

XIV. The differences between a probability and an eae 


example is that a probability is a thing of which the tefwrarn these 
e mirtet es of 
2 Elenchus in Aristotle’s logic is ‘the proof of the contra- “irect proof. 
dictory of a given thesis,’ Soph. Elench. 170 b 1: but 
the technical sense is ignored or at all events not developed 
here. 
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avrol of dicovovres évvotay, Td be , Tapadetypara 
soe x Kal eK Tov evavriwv al ex TOV oproteny 
dépew é eo7w, Ta. dé Tekpmpta pdvov ex THY Trepl Tov 
Adyov kal Thy mpage evavrioav ouvriberat. Kal 
pay evOiunua TeKpnplov Tadray Ty Svadopay 
80 eoxner, OTt 70 pev TEK LT pLov mept tov Adyov Kal 
THY mpagw evavTiwats éort, TO 5 evOdpnpa Kat 
Tas Tept Tas aMas ideas evavruasoets e€ethngev, 
n Kal Sudte TO pev TeKpnptov ovK ep py éorl 
AapBaveww a av Hay Tept To. mpaypara Kai Tous Adyous 
evavriwats tts Umdpyn, TO 8 evOdpnpa mo\ayo~ 
35 Mev oidv te wopileca Tots Aeyouaw. yrapa 8 
evOvpnpdtor Siadepovow 4 74 bev evOupn pata 
povov ek Trav evavTsoewy ovyKerTat, ras bé 
yraspias Kal pera, TOV evavridoewy Kat amA@s 
avras Kal? atras duvardv éorw eupavilew. Ta. 
be onpeta THY yrwpda,y Kal Tay Tpoeupn every 
40 amdvre Tar y Siadepovow, ore Ta pev dara 
mdvra. olnow eprrovet Tots dxovovary, | Toy be 
onpetuy ea Kal sapiis etdévau moujace tous 
Kpwovras, Kal 6.67 tov peev erepw* ovK éorw 
1431 b adrovs moptoacba Ta qAciora, Tey be onpeiwy 
moha padios € €oTt movjoacbar. Kai pay éAeyyos 
onpetou TavrTy Suagépet, bude Tov bev onpelav 
évia peovov otecbar ored Tovs axovovTas, éAeyxos 

b€ més Thy dy Bevav diddoKxer Tous Kpivovras. 
5 "Qore Tas pev ee Tov Adywr Kal TOV mpdgewv 
miorets, olai 7 etot Kal dfev abray evropycopev 
Kat Tie GAATAwY Siadepovew, ex THY Tpoepy- 


1 Lacunam Sauppe (rap’ ipav clagépoper. Ta € mapa- 
Selypara dcage per - Tay TEKpa pio O7t Ta pep mapadelypara). 
2 Usener tr. raév pev érépwv woddd padiws éart momjoa- 
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1431 a 
hearers themselves have some notion, but examples 
{are produced from our own resources. Examples 
differ from tokens because examples)? can be drawn 
both from contrary and from similar things, whereas 
tokens are constructed only from contrarieties in 
word and deed. Moreover, a consideration possesses 
this difference from a token, that whereas a token is 39 
a contrariety in word or deed, a consideration also 
selects contrarieties in regard to other forms of things; 
that is to say, that whereas we cannot obtain tokens 
unless there exists some contrariety in regard to deeds 
or words, speakers can produce a consideration from 
many sources. Maxims differ from considerations, 35 
in that, whereas considerations can only be con- 
structed from contrarieties, maxims can be exhibited 
both in connexion with contraries and simply by 
themselves. What distinguishes signs from maxims 
and all the other proofs already mentioned is that 49 
whereas all the others create in their hearers an 
opinion, certain of the signs will cause those who 
judge to have clear knowledge ; and that whereas it 
is impossible for us to supply most of the other proofs 1431 6 
for ourselves, many signs can easily be constructed. 
Moreover, a refutation differs from a sign because 
some signs only cause the hearers to think, whereas 
every refutation teaches the judges the truth. 

Thus what has been said before has informed us of 5 
the nature of the proofs derived from words and 
actions, the sources from which we shall obtain a 
supply of them, and the difference that exists between 


¢ These words are a conjectural addition to the Greek. 





= : 7 yest aw seat 7 7 
o8at, trav b€ onpetwr odx Eotev abrods zopicacGar 7a 
mAeiara, 


2 2k add. Sp. 
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1431 b 
pévwy topevs trav 8 enibérwy éexdornvy wadw b- 
Mupev. 
"H pev ody 86£a rob A€yourds € €o7t To Thy adtod 
10 Sudvorav epdavilew Kara Tay mpayparov. det o 
€[LTELpov dmropatvew éauTov wept wv av Ayn, Kal 
émBerxvuvar ws cupdépe. tadnfy A€yew epi 
TovTwr, Tov 8 avriAdyovTa padora SerKvivar 
pydepiav eureipiav eyovra Tov evavriov mept bv 
15 dmopaiverat Ti Sdgav dps.” av 8€ tobro py 
duvarov 7, SexTéov ws Kal ot EETELpOL moAAaKes 
eLapapravovow: 4 av dé tobro pe jevdexnrat, Adyew 
os dovppopov éo7t Tots évayriows aA OH Tept 
ToUTw elmeiv. Tats pev oby ddfats Tob A€yovros 
ovTw xpnodpeba, Kal adtol dmodawopevor Kai 
eTépois avriAdyortes. 
2 XV. Maprupia 8 eotiv dpodoyia cuverddros 
EKOVTOS. dvaykatov & elvar ro Haptupovpevov q 
mBavov 7 dmiBavov 7 dppiBohov mpos mor, 
woavrws dé Kal Tov paprupa i moTOov 7) amLaTov 
7 dppiBogov. | éTav pev odv TO paptupovpevov Hl 
mbavov Kal 6 paptus adnBivds, ovdev déovTat at 
25 wapTuptat emiAdyunv, €av ft) Bovry yeaeny 7 
evOdunpa ouvTdjieus eliretv Tod. adotelov évexev. 
drav be bmonrednrat ft) pdprus, dmoderk view bee 
as ouTe xapitos évexev ovTE TyLeopias 7 KépSous 
6 ToLotTos a 74 yevd7} Paprupcecer: det 6€ Kal 
diddoxew ote od ovpdéper 7} beBSos paptupeiy: 
svat pev yap wdéAccat pexpat To 8 eCereyy Piva 
xarendv,* yrwobévta 8 od _pevov ets dpyvprov 
of vopor Cnprototw adda Kal eis Sdgav Kal eis 
1 Forster: zy» ve Sdfav duolws. 
2 4 add, Sp. 3 (ov) yaderov Finckh. 
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1431 b 
them. Let us next discuss the various supplementary 
proofs. 

The opinion of the speaker is the pronouncement 10 , 
of his own view about things. He must show that he mentary “a 
is experienced in the matters about which he is talk- ty ore 

peaker 3 
ing, and must further prove that it is to his interest opinion. 
to speak the truth about them ; and one who is con- 
tradicting must, if possible, prove that his adversary 
has no experience of the matters about which he is 
nevertheless pronouncing an opinion. If this is not 
possible, he must show that even experts are often 
quite mistaken ; and should this not be feasible, he 
must say that it is against his opponents’ interest to 
speak the truth about the matter in question. This 
is how we shall use the opinions expressed by the 
speaker, both when declaring our own and when 
contradicting other people. 

XV. Evidence is an admission voluntarily made by 20 
one who knows the facts. What is stated in evidence oe 
must necessarily be either probable or improbable or dence. 
of doubtful credit, and similarly the witness must be 
either trustworthy or untrustworthy or questionable. 

When the thing stated is probable and the witness 
truthful, there is no need of further comment on the 23 
evidence, unless for the sake of style you choose 
briefly to introduce a maxim or consideration. When 
the witness is suspected, you must declare that a man 
of that sort would not give false testimony either as a 
favour or for the sake of rev enge or gain; you must 
also explain that it does not pay to | give false testi- 
mony, because the profits are small and it is a serious 20 
matter to be found out, and when detected in it a 
man not only incurs a pecuniary penalty under the 
laws but also suffers in reputation and in loss of credit. 
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amotiav. ods 4ev ody pdpTupas oUTw moTOds 
TOLnGoLeEr. 

’Avrideyovras dé paprupia det Tov Tpomov Tou 
Pdprupos dcaBarrew dv 9 movnpos, o) 70 Hap- 
Tupoupevov e€eralew dv diBavov ov. teyxavy, 
7 Kal cvvauporépors ToUTous dvriréyew, ouy- 
dyovras® Ta pavrorara Tov evavtiww ets Tadro. 
oKenTéov 8€é kal €f i gidos € early 6 pdptus @ Haptupel, 
7 et pereoré mobev adr@ Tob mpayparos, 7} q ex9pes 

¢ 
eoTw ov KaTapaprupel, 7 mevns" Todrwy yap ot 
pev Sed (Xdpy, ot dé dud Tyseoplay, of dé dua Képoos 
dronrevovTat Ta pedi} Haptupety. Kal Tov Tov 
pevdopaprupidy vopov emt Todrous TeBeuKevar 
dyjoopev Tov vopobérny: drorov oby elvat Tob 
vopotérou tots paprvct py moredoavtos Tovs 
Kplvovras moTevew adtois Tous* Kata TOUS vdpous 
Kpiveiv! Gpuwpoxdtas. Tods péev oby pdptupas 
ovtws amlavous zrowjoopev. 

"Eore be kal KAémrew THY papruplay tpdmw 
ToL@be> ‘ ‘ Mapripyody prot, @ Kaddixres.’ “Ma 
Tos Geots ovKour eywye: kwldovros yap euob 
tatr émpatev otros.’ Kal dia TovTov év dazo- 
pacer pevdouaprupyoas _pevdopaprupias® dik 
oby bde€ et. ToLyapoby éray bev mpey ouppepy 
kAemrew THY. Haprupiay, ovrws adth ixpnodpeta: 
édv dé of evavtio. Trowwodrév te moujowow, éey- 


1 op add. Sp. (vl. dv 9 mBavdv), 
2 Sp.: ouvdyovra. 
3 rods add. Sp. 4 Sp.: xpivew. 
5 vib. AvaotxdAgs. 6 Sp.: pevdoudprupos. 





* If a witness gave false evidence, the in muted party could 
sue him for damages; but it is here implied chat proceedings 
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1481b 
This is how we shall make out the witnesses to be 
trustworthy. 

When contradicting evidence we must run down 
the character of the witness if he is a rascal, or subject 
his evidence to examination if it is improbable, or 35 
even speak against both the person and his evidence 
together, collecting under one head the worst points 
in our adversaries’ case. Another thing to consider 
is whether the witness is a friend of the man for 
whom he is giving evidence, or in some way con- 
nected with his act, or whether he is an enemy of 
the person against whom he is giving evidence, or a 
poor man ; because witnesses in these circumstances 
are suspected of giving false testimony, from motives 40 
in the one case of favour, in the other of revenge, and 
in the other of gain. We shall say that it was to deal 
with these cases that the lawgiver has enacted the 
law as to false witness, so that it would be strange 1432a 
that those judging the case, who have sworn to give 
judgement according to the law, should trust the 
witnesses when the lawgiver did not trust them. This 
is how we shall throw discredit on the witnesses. 

It is also possible to get evidence by a trick, in 
such a way as this: ‘ Callicles, bear me witness i 
‘No, by heaven I will not, because the man did 
commit the crime in spite of my endeavour to prevent 
him.’ By these means in the form of a refusal to 
give evidence he will have given false evidence 
without being liable to prosecution for that offence.* 
So this is the way in which we shall manage the 
evidence when it is to our advantage to procure it by 
a trick. If our opponents do something of the sort, 


on 


could not be taken if the false statement was thrown in 
incidentally, and not as part of the evidence. 
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aviodpev THY KakoTowiay adT@y Kal avyyparpa- 
plévous praptupeiy KeAcdaopev. 

Mdprvot pév ody kal paptupiats éx TovTwy 
igpev ws Set ypyjcacbar. 

XVI. Bdcavos 8 éori pév spodoyia mapa 
auvetdétos dkovros dé. drav pev ody avpdépy 
Hiv moety adrav toxupav, Aexréov ws of te 
idi@rat wept THY omovdaloTdTwy Kal at mdAes 
wept Tav peylorwy ek Bacayvwy tas mores 
AapBdvovor, Kal Sidte mordtepdv €or. Pdcavos 
paptipwy, Tois pev yap paptvor aupdéper modA- 
Adxts yevdoacbar, Tots 5é BacaviCopevors Avowredct 
TaANOA A€yewv: otTW yap mavcovTat TaxLoTA THS 
kako7raQetas. drav 5é€ BovAn tas Bacdvous a- 
mlatous ToLeiv, mpaTov pev AeKTéov ws ot Bacan- 
fdpevor trois exdoior modAduior pivevra Kat dia 
Tobro moAAot Tay SeomoTay KataevdSovrat, eel 
ére modAdkes tois Bacavilovaw spodroyotaw ob 
ras dAnbetas, i” ws TadxtoTa THY KaKaY Tavowvrat 
Sexréov 8 drt Kal ta&v edevPdpwv todAdoi Fon 
Bacanfdpevor kal? éavradv eedoavro, Povddmevor 
THY mapauTixa KaKoTraGeav exduyelv, wore Tord 
pGAXov evroyov rods dovAovs Pevoapévovs Kara 
trav Seonotav BovrAccOar thy adtav Tywplav 
exduyeiv, 7) ToAAas Kakorafetas Tots owpace Kal 
rats puyats tropetvartas tv’ erepor undev dbwaw 
airovs BovrAecbar® pi) yetdos eimetv. 

Tas pév obv Bacdvous éx 7&v ToodTwy Kal THY 
rovTois Spovotpérwv mbavas Kal dmldvous Kata- 
o7THooMeEV. 

1 Sp. ye. 
2 [adrovs BovrAeaAar] Sp. 
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we shall expose their malpractice, and call upon them rd 
to produce written depositions. 

These suggestions inform us of the proper way in 
which to Randle witnesses and evidence. 

XVI. Evidence under torture is a confession of () Evidence 
complicity unwillingly given. When it is to our eae. 
advantage to make it carry weight, we must say that 
private ‘individuals employ torture as a means to 
obtain proofs about very important matters, and so 
do governments about affairs of the greatest magni- 15 
tude ; and that torture is more reliable than ordinary 
evidence, because it is often to the interest of wit- 
nesses to lie, whereas it pays men being tortured to 
tell the truth because in that way they will most 
speedily obtain release from their suffering. When 
you want to discredit torture, you must say in the first 20 
place that persons under torture become hostile to 
the people who handed them over for it, and on that 
account in many cases make false statements against 
their masters ; secondly that those under torture 
often make confessions that are not true in order to 
bring their sufferings to an end as quickly as possible ; 
and you must point out that even free men before 25 
now have often under torture made false statements 
_against themselves, in their desire to escape from the 
agony of the moment, so that it is much more probable 
that slaves should wish to escape being punished 
themselves by telling lies against their masters. than 
that when enduring great agony of body and mind 
they should not be “willing to tell a lie themselves in 30 
order to save others fron suffering. 

By means of such arguments and similar ones we 
shall secure credit or discredit for evidence given 
under torture. 
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XVII. “Opxos 8 éori pera, Geias Tapadipews 


dda avarddexros. Set 8° adrov! érav pe ad€ev 

85 eOdAwpev, A€yew otrws “ oddels dv émopxeiy 
Bovaouto, poBovpevos Tih Te Tapa Tay Becv 
Teeoptay Kal TV Tape. Tots avOparrous aioxyvny,” 
kal dueErevae oze Tous pev dvOpesmous Aabetv é €oTt, 
tovs bé Deods ovK éorw. étav S€ of evavtion Kara 
ddywouw ets Spkov Kal Bovddire8a Tamewvody airev, 

40 deukréov ws tev abray eoTiy dvOpesmreov Ta. movnpa 

1482 b mpdrrew Kal Ha} dpovrilew emopkodvras” darts 
yap Kaxoupy@v olerae AavBdvewv tous Geovs, obros 
ovd€ € emopKaiv TyLewptas olerau tevE cota. kal mrepl 
pep réey opkwy Spovotpomes rots Tpoeupypevous 
petidvres A€yew evrropr}coper Bre" avTay. 

5 LvdAnBdnv dé tas macas miorers 48, Kabdmep 
SneBeueba, Suekedndvbaper, Kal dednAwKaper® ob 
pdvoy ay exdoTn adbrav Suvapiy goxnnev ard 
Kai ti aGAdAjAwy Sdiadépovor Kal mas adbrats 
xproréov. viv S umep Tay trodoimuy, & TéVv 
Tpedv" <tdéav eotl Kal Tapa mdyras tovs Adyous 

10 xpyoy.a yiverar, Siddonew é emiXELpy cope. 

XVIII. HporardAnys pev ovv €ozt 80 as td 
TE THY akovdvTwy eniTiHpaTa Kal Tovs TaY 


avridéyew pedovteny Adyous mpoxatahayBdvorres 


drreFarpyjoopev Tas émrubepopevas Suoxepetas. Kat 
Tas pev Tay dcovdvrany emruryinaers de xp) 
1b mpoxaraAap Pave: “ lows b€ Ties bua@v Gaupd- 
fovow 671 véos wy ovTW Tepl peyaAwy TpaypaTwr 
1 adrov post pev Sp. 2 vl. epi. 
8 Sylberg: SeSaxapev. + rév énta Sylberg. 





@ At 1421 b 7 toll. oratory was divided into three genera 
and seven species. 
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RHETORIC TO ALEXANDER, xvit.-xvuit. 
14324 

XVII. An oath is an unproved statement sup- (4) Evidence 
ported by an appeal to the gods. When we desire to” “"* 
uphold its validity we must say ‘ Nobody would be 35 
willing to commit perjury, as he would be afraid of 
punishment from the gods and discredit with men,’ 
and we must enlarge on the point that although it is 
possible to escape being detected by men it is not 
possible to escape the notice of the gods. When our 
opponents have recourse to an oath and we want to 
depreciate it, we must point out that it belongs to the 40 
same persons to do wicked actions and not to mind 
perjuring themselves, because one who thinks that 14325 
the gods do not notice his malpractices also thinks he 
will not meet with punishment if he commits perjury. 

We shall have plenty to say about oaths if we follow 
up the subject in a manner similar to what has been 
said already. 

We have now carried out our intention of summarily 5 
reviewing all the kinds of proof, and have shown not 
only the capacity of each kind but also the differences 
between them and the proper method of employ- 
ing them. Now we will endeavour to explain the . 
remaining expedients which belong to the three 
species? of oratory and can be used in the course 10 
of speeches of all sorts. 

XVIII. Anticipation is the device by which we shall anticipa- 
remoye ill-feeling that we encounter by anticipating ‘™ 
the criticisms of our audience and the arguments of 
those who are going to speak on the other side. The 1s 
way to anticipate the criticisms of the audience is 
this : ‘ But perhaps some of you will be surprised that 
a young man like me should have attempted to 
address the house on such important matters’; and 
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emexeipyoa Syunyopety’”’: Kat madw “ pydeis 
drravrion ol SvoKdhws" oe péAdw pndsaleben: 
bpty mept cy dxvodat Tues dAdo. mappnoialeobat 
mpos dpdas.”” rept pev obv Tév peAd\Svrwv Sdue- 
xepaivecbat Tots dcovovow obrew det mpoxarahap- 
Bavovra dépew airias map’ ds opbas movety Sdkeis 
ovpPouredunv, decxvdvTa THY épnyiay TOV Aeydvrev 
n° 70 péyebos Tov fudiver 7 7 73 TH KoWwd aup- 
pépov 7) Q GAAnY twa? ToLavTHY airiay “80 As Avoets 
Thy emupepoperny Suoxépevar. av bé pndev % Wrrov 
Bopuf ow ot dxoviovres, (xe déyew ouvTopws 7 
ws ev yrouns 7 as ev! evOupn patos oXNpart, 
Side Tavrwy dromérarov eo Hprew pev ws 
mept TOV mpaypatwv BovAevoopevous Ta KpaTioTa, 
viv dé pay BovAopevous axoveuw Tay Acydvrenv 
olecbat Kahéis ay Bovredoacbat, Kal mddw dre 
xaldv €aTw 7 adtovs dviarapevons ovpBovredew 
Q TOV oupBovrevovren d dxovoavras Grep av adrois 
doxij Xetporovely. ev pev ody Tats Onpnyopias 
ourw Kal tais mpoxaradrifect ypyotéov Kal Trois 
BopuBous dravTnréov. 

"Ev be Tais Sixarodoyiars mpoxaradnyopneba. pep 
dpovoTpdTws Tots mpoetpT|uevors, drrayrijaope be 
Tois GopuBors, éav wey ev dpxats wyivevran Tey 
Adywv, Bde: “Bs obK® droyov obv" éort TOV pev 
vopobérny mpoordéar dvo Adyous éxdoTw TeV 
dvr Bikey dmodobvat, Tobs de Sixdlovras bps 
Cpwpokéevar kata TOY vopov Kpively, eira pydé TOV 
eva. Adyov adxofca BovAccbar; Kaxelvov péev dudv 


Dylberg: bvcKodos. 2 7 add. Rac. 3 yl. om. teva. 
ace add. Finekh. 3 S.d7¢ (uel 671) Bekker: 816. 
8 Sic Sp.: &8é aus od« alii. 7 [ody] ? Hammer. 
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again, ‘ Let no one meet me with resentment for 
proposing to offer you advice upon matters about 
which certain other persons are reluctant to speak 
freely toyou.’ This is how you must employ anticipa- 20 
tion about matters that are likely to annoy the 
audience, by producing reasons that will make them 
think that you are acting rightly in offering your 
advice—you must point to \ the lack of speakers ' or the 
magnitude of the dangers, or to considerations of 
public interest, or to some other plea of that sort 
which will enable you to dissipate the ill-feeling that 


1432 b 


you encounter. If the audience still go on inter- 25 


rupting none the less, you must make some brief 
remark in the form of a maxim or a consideration, 
to the effect that it is extremely odd of them to 
have come there for the purpose of taking the 
best counsel about the matter, and yet to fancy that 
they can take wise counsel if they refuse to listen to 


the speakers ; and again, that the proper course is 20 


either to stand up and offer counsel themselves, or to 
listen to those who do so and then to express their 
own opinion by a show of hands. This is how to 
use anticipation and to meet interruptions in parlia- 
mentary speeches. 

In addressing a court of law we shall anticipate our 
opponents’ case by methods similar to those already 
stated ; and we shall meet interruptions, if they 
occur at the beginning of our speeches, as follows : 
* Now surely it is unreasonable that when the law- 
giver enjoined that every litigant should be allowed 
two speeches, and when you of the jury have sworn to 
try the case according to the law, you yet refuse to 
listen even to a single speech ; and that whereas he 
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1438 a TooadrTny mpdvovay éyew omws dxovoavres mavrwy 
Tov Aeyopeveny eddpkws Ojabe Thy pijpov, buds dé 
Tept TOUTWY obrws dhuycipuos € éxew wore pndé Tas 
apyas drropetvavtas avras TOV Adyuv Hon vopiferv 
axpiBas dmavra yevaoKew ; ” Kat dAdws “ aa@s 

5 ovK ddoydv €oTt Tov pev vopobérnv raga Tév 
pndev t towy yevopevey Tov pevyovra vucdy, bpds 
d€ oUTWs evavTiWs ywuwaKEW TEpt ToUTey ws pnde 
drroAoyoupevey T&v diaPeBAnpevwv dovew 5 Ka- 
Ketvov pee, dia 70 padov KuvOuvevety Tovs pevyovras 
atrovetpat Taurqy THY mAcovefiav abrots év tats 

10 rigors, vpds be Tots poev dxwddvers KaTnyopobat 

it) Provereiv, robs dé peta dofwv Kat Kwddvev 
mept TOV KaTNyopoupeviy drrodoyoupevous* Bopu- 
Botvras exTrAjrre 5” éav pe obv év dpxats ot 
AépuBor yivwvrar, TodTov TOV Tpomov adrots® amav- 
TNTEOV" éav be mpoedndubdtos Too Adyou Bopu- 
15 Baow, éav ev orjtyou TWes TobTo Toow, ém- 
TuyunTéov Tois BopuBoter Kal pos adrovs Aexréov 
Ort dikatov viv fev adtods axovew cory, iva ft) 
KwAvawat Tos dAdous dphds Sixdlew, éendv $e 
aKovowst, TOTE mrovely 6 Tt av éOéAwaw. éav b€ 
70 ARs BopuBh, a Tots Kpivovow aAdra cauTe 
20 éinAnéov: TO perv yap éxeivous errr yay opyiyv 
epydlerat, TO b€ cavT@ emimd\Ffar Kai Ayer" 
wt a al 
papTynKéevac ouyyverpns Toujoer Tuxely, bet be 
kal Setc@at trav xpidévtwr® ebpeva@s cavtod' 
axotoa [Tob Adyou],’ Kal pyj> wept dv pédAAovor 


Kpvpony tiv Padov Pépew, 7dn THY Sidvoray 


1 vl. Ojcecde. 2 vil. droAoyoupévous as. 
3 adrots v.l. om. 4 vil. Adyew ev 7B A€yecv. 
5 vil. rv Kpecttdver. 6 Sauppe: avvovs. 
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made such careful provision for you so as to secure 14334 
that you should give your vote according to your oath 
after hearing all the speeches, you treat these regula- 
tions with such contempt that you think you know 
the whole of the facts perfectly already, without so 
much as waiting for even the opening sentences of the 
speeches.’ And on another line : ‘ Surely it is un- 
reasonable that whereas the lawgiver made the rule 5 
that if the votes prove equal the defendant should 
win the case, you take so opposite a view on these 
matters that you will not even hear the defence of 
persons who have been misrepresented ; and that 
whereas he assigned the defendants this advantage 
in the votes because their risk is the greater, you 10 
raise no quarrel with the accusers who are running 
no risk, but terrify with your uproar those who 
in fear and peril are offering their defence on the 
charges brought.’ This is the way to meet inter- 
ruptions if they occur at the start. If the audience 
clamour when your speech has made some progress, 
supposing the interrupters are few in number, you 15 
must rebuke them and tell them that justice requires 
them to give you a hearing now, so as not to prevent 
the rest of the jury from forming a correct judgement, 
but that when they have heard you they can do what 
they please. Ifthe uproar comes from the mass of 
the audience, do not reproach the court but reproach 
yourself, because to rebuke them would make them 20 
angry but to reproach yourself and say you have 
committed an error will bring you forgiveness. You 
must also beg the judges to give you a gracious 
hearing, and not to make public in advance their 
opinion on the issue upon which they are about to give 





7 Rae: vil. robs Adyous. ® yy add. Victorius. 
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gavepav tiWecbar. avddAnPdnv Sé trois GoptBors 
aTavT Toomer Kepararwdas 7 yrdiuacs y evOup7- 
pact, detxvivres Tous BopuBotvras 7 q Tots ducaious 
] Tots popous a TO ovppepovre Tijs mohews 7) 7 7 
KOA € evavTioupevous* ek yap T@YV ToLOUTWY éoTW 
Ort pddora mavcas Tovs dxovovtas JopuBotvras. 
Tats pev obv mpos tods dKpoatds mpoKata- 
, ¢ ~ ~ + eo a es 
Ajibeaw ws Set xpfobar, Kat Smws Tots PopdBors 
dnavrntéov, ék Tav mpoeipnuévwy topper? Ta dé 
imo TOV avraywriaTdyv eémidoéa AdyecPar madw 
e A , > t 1 aw x 
ws Set zpoxatadrapPdvev, amodetEw. tows ovv 
> a L 2 € a t ca ’ 2 \ 9,9 © 
odupetrar TH? adbtob meviav, ws otK éyw dad 
, ’ € at ta 2 3.7? ‘ , ce 
Tourov tpomos Umaitids eat’ Kal mddw “ muv- 
Advopat abrov 7d Kal 70 péAAew Déyew.” ev pev 
a a t 4 , o x Te ae, 
odv tots mporépots’ Adyous otTw Sel ta éridoka 
A€yecOar tm6 THY evavTiwy mpokataAapPdvovras® 
Suadvew Kal aobevh moreiv: Kal yap Kav amavu 
iaxupa 7 7a mpodiaBeBAnpeva,* ovx dpotws pai- 
verae peydAa Tots 707 mpoaknKodar. éav dé Tods 
tatépous Adyous Adywyev™ Kal of evavtiow mpo- 
f ion a , t > 

KatetAndotes Wow a péeAdonev €yew, dvTimpo- 
Katadnnzéov eatiy adta Avovtas® TOvbe TOV Tpd7OV- 
‘ odtos 8° od pidvoy prov Katéisevotat ToAAd mpos 
€ om > \ \ an WS 9 8 2 L yt 
uuds, dada Kat oagais lows ort eferévEw abtov, 
mpoxaredape pov tov Adyov Kad mpodieBarev," iv 
dpets ia) opoiws atT@ Tpooexnre He eye By etre 
mpos juas avrov" bua 70 SvaceadpHar TpOTEpov urd 
TouTou. éya &° ofpau deity Tods cHOvS Adyous map’ 
€nod muvOdvecOar buds adda pi) Tapa ToUTov, et" 


1 Sp.: daodedéw. 2 zHv add. Sp. 3 Sp.: €o7rae. 
4 vl. apdrepor. 5 Sp.: mpoxatadapBavorra. 
§ S:aPeBAnueva Sp. 7 Sp.: éxwpev. 
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a secret ballot. And in general, we shall meet inter- 
ruptions summarily with maxims or with considera- 
tions, pointing out that those who clamour are running 
counter to justice or lawor public interest or morality ; 
such are the best means of stopping the audience 
from interrupting. 


1433 a 
25 


The preceding remarks inform us how to employ 30 


anticipation in relation to the audience and how to 
meet interruptions. Next I will demonstrate how 
we should anticipate the points that are likely to 
be made by our opponents. ‘ Now perhaps he will 
lament his poverty, the blame for which rests not with 


me but with his own character ’ ; and again, ‘I am 33 


told that he is going to say so and so.” This is how 
when speaking “first we must anticipate the things 
that are probably going to be said by our opponents, 
in order to discredit them and weaken their force : 
arguments misrepresented in advance, even though 
quite strong ones really, do not appear so important 


to an audience that has heard them already. If we are 40 
speaking after the other side and they have antici- 1433» 


pated what we are going to say, we must counter their 
anticipations by rebutting them in this way : “ My 
opponent has not only told you a number of things 
against me that are false, but also, as he knew quite 
wi Fell that I should refute him, he anticipated my 
argument and misrepresented it in advance, in order 
that you may not pay the same attention to it, or that 
I may not use it in my speech to you because it has 
been discredited in advance by him. But my view is 
that you ought to learn my arguments from me and 





5 Sp.: Avorra. 9 vl. agedds: add’ eidas Sauppe. 
10 Sp.: d:éBarer. " adros ? Hammer. 
1 vill ed 8€: (ar’) ef wai... Si€oupe, Ad~w Sauppe. 
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Kal Tab” obtos mpodiéoupe Adyuv & a oye ob bux pd. 
onpeta elvat Tob pndev byes TOUTOV Ayer.’ 
KEXpTTAL Se kal Edpimidns ev DidoxryTy TeyviKas 
TovTy) TH cider did Todd: 


Adéw & E&Y; Kay pov diapBeipar’ Sox 
Adyous vmooras® avros mduenrevar 

ada’ e € e080 yap mpaypar’ avr elton? KrAvwr, 
Oo S avros auTov epdhavilérw* Aéywr. 


Tats péev odv mpoxaradjpeow ws det yphobat Kai 
mpos TOUS KpiTas® Kal mpds Tods évayTiovs, lopev 
é:a. TovTwv. 

XIX. Airy ara. & éotilv ev tots Adyous a Tapa. 

y p 

Tay dovevtay ot A€youres aitotvrar. tovtwy & 
éott Ta prev ddika Ta dé Sikata. Sikaov pev ody 
€oti To° mpoodyew Tots Aeyouevors aireicAar Kal 
per’ edvoias axovew: Sikatov b€ Kai 7d KaTd TOUS 
vdpous avrTe@ Bonfijca, Kal TO pndev mapa Tovs 
vdjious fndicacbar, kal TO toils _atuxnpact ovy- 
yrany exew" eav de? 7 Tapa Tovs vopous, dducov 
[éav dé ju, dikatov|*. 7a pev obv altjyyata Taira 
> ig > 9 ~ A , a? 3 , 
eoTt, dretAdpeda & adrav ras dtadopas, Ww ctddres 
TO TE Sucavov Kal TO dducov _xpepeba KaTa TOV 
Kaper, | Kal py AavOdvwow Aas of évayrion dduxdv 
zt aitobvtes Tovs Gukalovras. Kal mepl pév ToUTwWY 
ek TOV cipnucvwv odk ayvorjcopev. 

XX. Madwdoyia 8 eort® cdvropos avdpvyats, det 

~ ~ 4 ~ nn 
8’ adrh ypnoba Kai mapa” Tov pepdv kal mapa” 
1 Rac.: dcadGetpas. 2 Sdiords Ribbeck. 
3 Wecklein: yap raya padjop.  - 

Pilugk: eudavee? cor (€eudavifer cot Finckh). 
dxpoaras Sp. 6 vl. 7rd re. 7 v1. pev. 

8 Secl. Sp. 9 vl dart per. 10 Sp.: epi bis. 
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RHETORIC TO ALEXANDER, xvirt—xx. 
not from him, even if he did try to discredit them by edge 
saying things that I declare to be no small indications 
that all that he says is unsound.’ Also Euripides in 
Philoctetes has made skilful use of this species of argu- 
ment by means of the following passage ¢ : 


= 


i) 


I will speak, even though he think to have foiled 
My words by taking on himself the guilt. 

No, vou shall learn from me the very facts— 
Let his own words show him for what he is. 


These considerations show us how to employ antici- 15 
pations both in regard to the court and in regard to 
our opponents. 

XIX. Postulates? inspeechesare demands made by Postulation. 
the speakers on the audience. Some are justifiable, 
others not. It is just to demand that they shall attend 
to what is said and give a favourable hearing. It is also 
just to demand that they shall give one redress in 
accordance with the law, and not give any verdict 
that is contrary to law, and have compassion on 
misfortune ; but it is unjust to demand anything that 
is against the law. These then are postulates ; and 
we have distinguished their varieties in order that we 
may know which are justifiable and which not, and 
employ them appropriately, and in order that we may 
detect our opponents when they make a demand of 
the court that is unjust. From what has been said 
we shall not be ignorant on these matters. 

XX. Recapitulation is a brief reminder. It should gecupituta. 


be employed both at the end of a division of a 30" 


2 


20 


to 
a 


* Euripides fr. 79+ (Dindorf). 

® In Aristotelian logic aiznua means a premiss assumed 
without proof, without the consent of the opponent (a premiss 
assumed with his consent being i7é0ea:s); but the word is not 
used in that technical sense here. 
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Tov dkuv Adywv Tas TeAeuTds. TradAAoyjaoper Be 
ev xedadalors } Stadoyildpevor 7) mpoarpovpevor 7} 
evepwrarres' H amrodoytLopevor.” dei’w 8’ abrdv 
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TowotTov ott, Td dé dmodoyilecBar Tordvde* 
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1434 a Aaxedatpovious emroAcotper, Kal padre omrou- 
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& a. > ft ~ > ‘ A > > 
pev obv amodcyilecfat towiTo® €oti, To 8 ék 
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d¢ bet ote oupBéeBnKkev Hiv, e€ orov Tv pediav 
mpos zovTovs éemomnoducia, pnderore KaKOV D710 
Tav ToAcuiwy mabeiv: Bonfijcavres yap py moA- 
Adkus exdvoay Aakedaipoviovs TI xepav Hpcov 
eae Xpypara de Todd, Kat vov dépovres 
Starehodow.” ex Tpoaipécews pev oty® orws 
dvapyjoopey, ef € emrepwTioews be Tovde TOV Tpomroy: 
Be deus 3° dv abrav mubotuny dud Tt TOS ovvrdgers 
piv ovK dmodiddaow. od yap as amropotaw elmeiv 
av Toduroatev, ot TOCAUTA xXphpata xa? €xaaTov 
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08S ad diaovaw eis tiv THs TéAEws SrotKnow 


tn 
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fee 


1 Rae.: mpocepwtavres. 
2 vl. add. 9 é« mpoatpecews. 
3 (Piro GAXN éx8pol Hyiv eyevovro, ot) Sp. 
4 Sp.: rovodrov. 5 Sp.: rodvde. 
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1433 b 
speech and at the end of the whole. In summing up 
we shall recapitulate either in the form of a calcula- 
tion or of a proposal of policy or of a question or of an 
enumeration. I will show what is the nature of each 
of these. The following is an example of calcula- 
tion : ‘ For my part I am at a loss to know what these 35 
men would have done, if it were not manifest that 
they left us in the lurch on a former occasion, and if 
they were not proved to have marched against our 
city and to have never yet fulfilled a single one of their 
agreements.’ Such is the nature of ealenlation: The 
following is an example of enumeration: ‘I have 
shown that they were the first to break the treaty of 40 
alliance, and attacked us first when we were at war 14344 
with Sparta, and displayed the greatest eagerness to 
reduce our city to absolute slavery.’ That is the 
nature ofenumeration. Reminder made by proposing 
a line of action is as follows : ‘ You must bear in mind 
that ever since we made friends with these people it 5 
has never befallen us to suffer injury from our enemies, 
because they have frequently come to our assistance 
and prevented the Spartans from ravaging our 
country, and they continue even now to make large 
contributions to our funds.’ That is how we shall 
make a reminder by proposing a line of action. We 
shall remind by interrogation as follows : ‘I should 10 
be glad if they would inform me why they do not pay 
us their assessments. They cannot venture to say 
they are short of funds, when it is proved that they 
draw such a large annual revenue from their land ; nor 
yet will they say they are spending a large amount on 
the administration of their city, since it is clear that 


§ ov add. Sp. 7 vd. Aap Bavorres. 
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wwe dvadtoxovres daivovta.’ éKk pev odv 
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maa Towvoe™ obrou pev of xpnorot moAAd pai- 
vovra ToS GuUUpdxXous KaKd TETOUNKOTES Hpets 
8 of daira roAAdv*® ayabdy adbrois* aizvoe Kata- 
ordyres.”” 

Ata rovtwr pev odv ourrdpes dvapupvjoKovres 
tats madudAoyiaus xpnoopcba Kat Tapa’ Tav pepe 
Kal mapa’ TeV dAwy Aoyeov Tas reAeutas. 

XXII. “Oder & éorw doreta déyew Kal 7a® wnKn 
Tov Abywv Toveiv OWS av Tis HAH, TobTO Siekyrev 
adAw. 

"Aoreta pev obv Aéye eK TovTOU Tob Tpérrov" 
éorw, olov Ta evdupjpara A€yovras mpion,” Wate 
70 Tpugy avrovs drrodapPavew Tovs dxovovras. def 
Sé xal yrodpas cvpmapadapBavew. xpr) Sé rovTww 


1% Finckh: 9 ev. 
2 so.dvde cj. Hammer: rocodrov aut TovodTév éoT. 
3 zoAAdy om. vil. 4 adrots om. v.1. 
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1434a 
they have absolutely the smallest expenditure of all 1 
the islanders.’ That is how we shall recapitulate by 
means of interrogation. 

XXI. Irony is saying something while pretending Irony. 
not to say it, or calling things by the opposite of their 
real names, It may take the form of briefly recalling 20 
things said before, as follows : ‘I do not think that 
anything need be said to show that these men who 
profess ‘to have done the state many services are 
seen to have done it a very great deal ‘of harm, while 
we, whom they charge with ingratitude, are seen to 
have often given them assistance and to do no wrong 
to other people.’ Such is a brief reminder conveyed 
under a pretence of passing the matter over. The 25 
following illustrates the device of calling things by 
the opposite names : ‘ It appears that whereas these 
honourable gentlemen have done our allies a great 
deal of harm we base creatures have caused them 
many benefits.’ 

These are the means by which we shall employ 20 
recapitulation in the form of a brief reminder, both at 
the end of the divisions of a speech and at the con- 
clusion of the whole. 

XXIE. We will next explain how to obtain an 
agreeable style, and how to regulate the length of 
one’s speeches as one may wish. 

An agreeable style may be achieved by the follow- 35 
ing method,—by stating half of a consideration so that ema 
the audience may understand the other half them- 
selves. Also one must bring in maxims—one should 





= mapa bis Sp.: wept. v.l om. tay pepdv...1. 33 p 
? om. Kal mepi TwY pepa@y...treAevTas (ef. i383 boot T ie 
(v.L kai wept Tay Adywr Kal toy pepav tedeutds). 

ta vl, om. asl TOT0v. 

5 Aa 4 juton (aut qulov) codd.: om. Aa @ Sp. 
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1434 


Kata TavTa Ta pépn avyKatadéyew,* SeadAdtrovra 
tovs Adyous Kal undémore Spota eis TO adTO TOAAG 
riévta, Kal ovtus 6 Adyos aoreios daveirar. 
1434 =Mnxdvew Sé rods Adyous BovAdpevov Set pepilev 
70 TpaGypa Kat év éxdoTw pepe. Ta evdvtTa ola té 
corw tHv diow SiddaKew Kal THY xpHow Kal (dia 
Kal KoWh, Kal Tas Tpoddoes abTadv exdumnycioba.. 
av S€ Kal ért paxpdrepov DeAjowpev tov Adyov 
5 motelv, Se TOAAOLs dvdpace Tepi éExdoTou xpjabae. 
xp?) 5€ mapa pepos ExacTov Tob Adyou waddAoyeiv, 
Kal THv TadAdoytay atvTopov Totetobar. ev d€ TH 
tedeuTh Tob Adyou Tatra wept dy Kal” Ev Exaarov 
eipnxas aOpda cuvrilévar, Kat mepl dAwy TeV 
10 Tpaypatwy Adyew, Todtov pev obv Tov TpdmoV 
pijxos eEovaw oi Adyou. 

Bpayvdoyetv 8€ BovAdcuevos® GAov 76 mpaypa Evi 
évopate TepirapBdvev, Kat TovT@ 6 dv dadpxy 
Bpaxvratov TH mpdypate xpi) 5€ Kat avvdéapous 
dXiyous mrotely, TA maciata dé Cevyvivar. dvopalew 

15 pev odTw, TH Se AdEer ets SVO ypToGa*- Kat wadr- 
Aoyiav THY avvTOpoV ex THY pepdv adaipeiv, ev 5é 
tais TeAevtais povov TaAtAAoyely. Kal TodTov pev 
Tov tpdTov Bpayels Tovs Adyous Toujoopev. 

"Edy 5€ BovdAn péows dAdyeav, TA peyraoTra THY 
pepav exdéywr epi rovTwv TovetaBar Tobs Adyous. 

20 xp?) S€ Kal Tols dvdpace Tots péoows xpioba, Kat 
pujre rots paxpotdras purjre Tots BpaxuTarots prjre 

1 guyva éexrdyew Kayser. 


2 Usener (ef. infra 18 et 1425 b 29): PovAdspevor. 
3 (uy) xpyo8a Kayser. 
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. . : whee 1434a 
introduce a selection of these in all the divisions of a 
speech, varying the words and never putting several 
similar phrases in the same passage. In this way the 40 
speech will have an agreeable effect. 

If you want to lengthen a speech, you must divide 14315 
the subject up, and in each division explain the nature 17" 
of the points that it contains and their particular and 
general application, and state fully the justifications 
forthem. If we wish to make the speech still longer, 5 
we must employ a number of words about each topic. 

At each division of the speech we should recapitulate, 
and we should make the recapitulation concisely. 
At the end of the speech you should gather together 
the topics with which you have dealt separately, and 
discuss the matter as a whole. This is the way in 10 
which speeches will be given length. 

If you wish to speak briefly, include the whole of an 
idea in a single word, and that the shortest that is 
appropriate to the idea ; and you must also use few 
connecting particles, and couple up most of the words 
into one clause.*. That is how you must use words. 

Also make a vocable serve two purposes ®; and do 15 
away with the concise recapitulation from the divi- 
sions, and only recapitulate at the end. In this way 
we shall make our specches brief. 

If you wish to speak at moderate length, pick out 
the most important of the divisions of your subject 
and make your speech about these. Also you must 
employ words of medium length, neither the longest 29 
nor the shortest, nor yet several words, albeit of 


* Cf. Rhet. 1407 b 38 where the instance given is wopevdels 
dceA€yOny (instead of ezopevOnr nai SceddyOny). 

° Cf. ibid. 36 ris qyerépas yuvarxds (more concise than 
THS yuvarkos THS Huerépas). 
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1434 b 
o. , oe! 3 ‘ ¢ bh! \ A 
moAXois epi ye évds GAA petplows. xpy SE Kat 
Tovs émAdyous &k T&v dvd pécov pepa&v prjre 
mavrTeA@s e€aipeiv pyTe mau Tots pépeow em- 
, > & a ~ , € ~ 
dépew, GAN’ dep av padtora BovdAyn KaTavojoa 
25 TObs akovovTas, emt ToUTWY padLoTa TadAdAoyeiv 
emt TH TeAcvTH.” 
x Fal Ls 
Ta perv odv penkn TOV Adywr ex TodTwY ToOLN- 
copev, vik? dv Oédwpev. 
“Ap 8€ datetov ypddew Oédns Adyov, TapapiAatTe 
e a a ~ ‘ - ~ a 
Ws padata énws Ta On THV Adywv opoLody Tots 
dvOpdros Suvijion. TobTo Sé troujees, av emewphs 
20 7a peydada Tov nOGv Kal Ta axpiBh Kal Ta peTpla. 
epi ev odv rovtav evredbev odk ayvojcets, 
mept 5é dvoudtwv ovvbécews* SyAwowpev’ Kal yap 
rovTo T&v dvayKalwy éoriv. 
XXIII. Hpa&rov pév odv tpdmou dvopdtwv eiot 
a fot a , 
pets, dtAots 7 odvbeTos } petapépwv. wcavTws 
35 Kal ouvOéoers Tpets, pla pev els pwvijevta TeAcv- 
Tav tas aupBodds* Kai dxd dwvyjevtos dpxecOat, 
8 ‘ de > A 2 , 7. f 4 > Ea 
evtépa 8€ amd aduvou apfdpevor* eis adwvov 
~ , 
redevTav, tpirn S€ ra ddwva mpos Ta dwvyevta 
ouveety. tages 5é récoapes, pla pev TA Spore TE 
> ce ” , ‘3 ” , GAA 
dvopdtwy 7) TapaAdnAa TBévar 4 Siacretpew, addy 
o a an ~ > 
40 6€ 4° Tols adrois dvdpact xphoba 7 petaBaAddevy ets 
1435 a €repa, TpiTy dé 4° evi H woAAots dvopact TO Tpayya 
mpooayopevetv, TeTApTY SE n° é&fs TA Tpaypatev- 
, 6 2 ,  ¢ , 
Oévra® dvopdtew 7 vrephiBalev. 
1 [émt ri TeAevT®] Kayser. 
2 epi S€ éppnveias Usener. 
3 Rac.: rats cupPodats (vl. cvAAaBais). 


4 Usener: ap£apevor. 5 7 tris add. Rac. 
8 vill. rpdypata Oévra, mpaxbévra. 
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1434 
moderate length, to express one thing. You must 
not altogether omit the conclusions from all the inter- 
mediate divisions, nor yet append conclusions to all 
the divisions, but at the final conclusions devote vour 
recapitulation particularly to the points to which you 25 
most desire your audience to direct their attention. 

These rules will guide us in regulating the length 
of our speeches, when we may desire to do so, 

If you wish to write a pleasing speech, be careful 
as far as possible to adapt the character of your 
speech to that of your public. You will achieve 
this if you observe their character—noble, petty 30 
or average. 

These considerations will inform you on these 
matters. We will now explain the putting together 
of words, for that is also an essential topic. 

XXIII. In the first place there are three kinds diction, 
of words,—simple, compound and metaphorical. So 
also are there three ways of putting words together— 
one for the juxtaposed words to end with a vowel 35 
and begin with a vowel, the second to end with a 
consonant when an initial consonant is to follow, 
the third to connect consonants with vowels. And 
there are four questions as to arrangement ?—one, 
whether to put similar words side by side or to 
keep them separate ; another, whether to use the 
same words or to change to different ones; third, 
whether to designate a thing by one word or by many : 49 
fourth, whether to mention the things treated of in 1435 
order or to transpose them. 


* rafts hardly describes the second and third of the 
questions that follow. 
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1435 a 
"Orws 5€ KadAioryy moijoes Ti épunvetay viv 
dyAWwooper. 
XXIV, Tparov Lev obv Gms" cis dvo Epunvevew, 
5 fra draws" ages det Aéyew. 
Uyypara 8° €oti 708 els dvo0 A€yew Tdde, Ev pev 
OTL avros Sivarat Kal Tobro Kal érepov, Sevrepov 
dé 67t obros* bev od Stvarar € érepos dé dvvarat, Tpi- 
Tov dé 67 obros® Kal Tobro Kal erepov dvvarar, 
TéTapTov Crs or ovr” airos ov? ETEpos | dvvarat, 
10 7épLTTOV be O7t avros pev ov® Svvarat erepos b€ 
duvarat, extov O€ Ott airs per €TEpov Suvarar, 
éxeivos S¢ od Suvara é Erepov. éxagTov de ToU- 
Tw emt TaVv€ Dewprjcets. Ore peev yap abros 
dvvarat Kal robro kal erepov, Towdvoe € coriy" “ éya 
d€ od pedvoy TovTwY alrtos bpiv eyevouny,* aaAa 
1b Kal Tyed8eov peMovra orparevewy ep pds de- 
exojAvoa.” Stu dé odTos® pev ov dvvarat erepos 
b€ dvvarat, roudvbe: ‘ adros pev® ddvvdrws EXE 
mpeoBevew vrép Auda, obtos dé didos €oti TH 
move TaYV LrapriaTay, Kal wadvor’ av Surety 
mpagar & BovdrAcobe.”’ 76 Sé 6 6 ovros’ Kal TotTo 
Kal €repov dbvarar, Toudvoe: * “ob | Bovey dé ep Tots 
20 roAgpots eUpwarov avrov Tapeoxev, dada Kal 
Bovrevoacbar | Tov moray oby yKioTa Svvatat.” 
To de 6 dr our atros ov” érepos SUvarat, Toudvoe 
‘ovr’ av adrés Sur Deinr® odiyny Suvape exwv 
KatamoNep hoa Tovs evavrious, our’ dMos ovdeis 
Tay wokitadv.”” td 8€ drt éxeivos pev Svvarae 
2atros S€ ob SUvata, toidvde: “otros pév yap 


1 6aws bis add. Usener. 2 autos bis ? Rac. 
> 


3 od hic Ross : past érepos de. ‘vd karéarqy. 
5 adres ? Rac. 8 vil. ev odv. 
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RHETORIC TO ALEXANDER, xximt.—xxtv. 
1435 a 

We will now show how you will make your state- 
ment most attractive. 

XXIV. First then as to how to frame a statement 
with a twofold division, next how to express the 5 
meaning clearly. 

The forms of a twofold statement are these : (1) to psf oon uf 
say that one can oneseif do the thing in question and ee 
also something else, (2) that this man cannot do a 
thing but somebody else can, (3) that this man can 
do the thing in question and also something else, (+) 
that neither can one do a thing oneself nor can anyone 
else, (5) that one cannot doa thing oneself but someone 
else can, (6) that one can do one thing oneself but the 10 
other person cannot do something else. You will see 
each of these forms illustrated in the following 
examples : (1) An example of the statement that one 
can oneself do the thing and also something else is 
‘For my part I not only brought about these results 
for you, but also prevented Timotheus when he was 15 
going to lead his army against you.’ (2) An example 
of the statement that this man cannot do a thing but 
another man can is “ He himself is incapable of going 
on a mission on our behalf, but this man is a friend of 
the Spartan government and would be very able to do 
what you want.’ (3) That this man can do the thing 
in question and also something else is instanced by 
“He not only showed hanasele a sturdy man in the 20 
wars, but is also not the least competent of our citi- 
zens to advise on policy.’ (4) That neither can one 
do a thing oneself nor can anyone else is instanced 
by ‘ I could not myself defeat our adversaries with a 
small force, nor yet could any other of our citizens.’ 

(5) That someone else can do it but one cannot oneself 25 


7 atrds ¢ Rac. = Sp.: duvnGein. 
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ARISTOTLE 
1435. Ba 8 ae: - ee Ss 
éppwrat TH ouipati, yw 8 appwordy tvyydvw. 
76 6€ drt abros prev Erepov Sdvarat, éxetvos Sé od 
ddvatat Erepov, Toudvde- “ ey pev yap KvBepvijoas 
aus elt, obros 5é odde Komdrarijoat dvvarau.” 
Uxnpara pe ody Tot «is dvo éppyvevew de 
30 Touoers emi THY TpaypdTwy amavrwy Tov adtov" 
Tpdmov peti. 
Ladds b€ dev dnrAWoes, TOUTO maAw aKeTTéov. 
XXV. IIparov prev ody odvdpale Tots olxetous 
ovopacw 6 Tt dy Aeygs, Siapedyev ox) dpiBorov. 
evdAaBod d€ mepl Ta puvijevra Tov Ypappar ay Orrws 
a5 pn <bijs TeOjceTar.” mpdcexe 5€ Kal Tois xadov- 
pévors apOpos dws ev 7H ddovTe mpooriOAras. 
oKdme: 5€ Kal THY atvGeow TeV dvopaTw dTwSs 
pre ovykeyvpévy pj dmepBari gorau ta yap 
ovTw Aeyopeva SYoyvwota ovpPBaiver. peta Sé 
cuvdéapous ots dv mpoeimys, amodtsov Tovs 
40 akoAovfobvTas. 7d pev odv* cuvdéopous dzo- 
diddvat Tods axodovlodytas toidvde eoriv: ‘ éya 
1435 b fev Trapeyevouny ob env, ad Sé ddoxwy HEew 
odk Ades.” mad Grav 6 adtos avvieopos 
axddovbos* 7, ofov “ad yap KdaKelvwy alzios 
eyévov Kal ToUTwr aitios «..” epi uév ody tev 
ovvddopwy elpyTat, Kat amd TovTwY TexpaipecBat 
5 del Kal Tept TaY dAAwy. 
Aci S€ Kat tiv ovvbeow trav dvopdtwr jurjte 
ouyKexvperny pate brepBarny elvar.. 7d pev yap 
ovyKexupevws tolvde €otiv, ws drav elans 


1 rodrov Tov Sp. 2? Funckhaenel: ve@joovrae. 
3 vl. obv rods. 4 vl. adrds cuvaxddrovbos. 
5 vl. av. § vl. rocety. 
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1435 a 
by * Yes, he is of strong physique, but I as a matter of 


fact am not.’ (6) That one can do the thing oneself 
but the other man cannot do another thing by ‘ Yes, 
I am a competent helmsman, but he cannot even 
row. 

This is how you will construct the forms of a twofold 
statement, pursuing the same method in all subjects. 30 
Next we must consider how you will make your 

meaning clear. 

XXV. First, call everything you speak of by its ctarity. 
proper name, avoiding ambiguity. Beware of putting 
vowels in juxtaposition. Be careful to add the 
“articles ’ where necessary. Study the construction 35 
of the sentence, so as to avoid both confusion and 
transposition of words. since these cause them to be 
difficult to catch. After employing introductory con- 
necting particles put in following particles. An 
example of puttingina following particle to correspond 40 
is: ‘I on the one hand turned up where I said I 1435 
would, but you ox the other hand, though you declared 
that you were going to be there, did not come.’ 
Again, when the same particle follows, as : * For you 
both were the cause of that and are the cause of this.’ 
That is an account of connecting particles ; from the 
instances mentioned you must infer about the others 5 
also. 

The construction of words in the sentence must 
be neither confused nor transposed. An example of 
confused construction is: ‘It is monstrous for this 

@ Perhaps the reference is to elivions that cause ambiguity, 
e.g. Theognis 112 pvijpa $€ yoda. or wvijpa 8’ gyova (Rhys 

Aoberts quoted by Forster). Cf. Aristophanes, Frogs 1443 
Grav Ta Ov dmota zich?” Hywyueda, 7a 8 Gvra mia?’ dmorta. 
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1435 by 
“* Sewdv € ae: ToUrov TOUTOV TUmrew ae donor yap" 


omr6TEpos® my ) Téntey: éav oé€ eles odrus, 

10 87A0v Toujaets" “ dewov €ore robrov bd TovTOV 
tUnrecbat.” TO wey oov ovyxety thy obvbeow TeV 
sas Towbrov® éotiv. 

6 5€ mpoc€dxew Tots GpApois, dws ev 7H SéoveTe 
ape emt t&vde dpa: “ odtos 6 dvOpwros 
TobTov Tov avOpwrov dbixel.” viv prev obv éyywo- 
peva Td, dpOpa capi} Tove thy rééw, eCarpetiévra 

13 6é doadi Toujoee. éof” dre S€ cupBaiver Kat To 
avdrrahw. Ta prev obv ev tois dpOpos rtovadrd 
éoTw. 

Ta d€ duvyjevra pr) rider mapéddnia, av py 
mote Mos advvatov 7 dyA@aat, 7) dvdmvevats* 
7 as 7] aMAy diaipeots. 

3 8 Ta dupiBora Siadedyew Towovee éoriv: 

20 €vLa tev dvoudrey TavTa emt mAEloo. mpaypact 
KelTat, olov 6dds TOV Oupaiv Kal 680s 7) iy Padiovow- 
eee Tois TovovTois TO iStov del ovprapa- 
AapBaverv. 

Kat cadds pev eév® trois dvopacw, dv taba. 
Todpev, diadeEducba: eis SUo 8 Epunvedooper Sia 
Tis mporépas peOddov. 

2 XXVI. Ilept dé dvriférwy Kal mapicmoewv Kal 
OpovoTyTwv Adywpev Sn: Senoducba yap Kat 
ToUTwY. 

*Avrierov prev obv é€ott TO evavtiay Ti dvo- 

Avet pev odv 7) 

1 Sp.: yap ir. 2 vl. owdzrepos ay. 

3 Sp.: rowWdvde. 4 Forster: dvdarvgis. 


5 [év] Finckh. 


2 The ambiguity caused by the Greek employment of an 
accusative as subject of an infinitive cannot be reproduced in 
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man to strike this man ’ *—as it is not clear which of 
the two was the striker: though you will make it 
clear if you express it thus : ‘ It is monstrous for this 
man to be struck by this man.’ That is an example 
of confused construction of words. 

The following examples illustrate attention to the 
insertion of the articles in the necessary places. 
‘The man there wrongs the man there’: in this 
case the presence of the articles makes the meaning 
clear; to remove them will obscure it.2 But in 
some cases the result is the contrary. This is how 
things stand in respect of the articles. 

Do not juxtapose vowels, except in cases where it 
is impossible to express the meaning otherwise, or 
when a pause for breath or some other interval occurs. 

Thefollowing is the method of avoiding ambiguities. 
In some cases the same word denotes several things, 
e.g. doorway and pathway. In such cases you must 
always add something denoting the proper sense. 

If we keep these rules, our style will be clear in 
its use of words. Sentences that fall into two divi- 
sions we shall construct by employing the method 
described before. 

XXVI. Let us now speak about antitheses, pari- 
soses@ and similarities,¢ as we shall also require these. 

A sentence is antithetical when either terminology 
English. Cf. Enntus, danals vi. 5, quoted by Cicero, De 
Divinatione ii. 116, Aio te, Aeacida, Romanos uincere posse 
(Rhys Roberts, Cl. Rev. xxvi. 177). 

> The point of this is not clear. 

© The confusion caused in Greek by ignoring the presence 
or absence of the aspirate might be paralleled in English by 
‘way’ and ‘ whey,’ * witch ’ and ‘ which.’ 

4 i.e. parallelism of structure. 

¢ je. parallelism of sound: the more technical term is 
mapopotwats C. xxviii. init. 
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ARISTOTLE 


paciay dua Kal tip Suvapww Tois avruKeyevous 
EXOV, 7 To erepov | TOUTW. Tots prev obv dvdpacey 
ey av évayriov dua kat Th duvdpet Toe" “‘ ob 
yep dixatov TOUTOY pev 74 eu exovra mAourelv, 
éue O€ TA GTA Tpoepevor’ ovTW TTWYEvELV.” Tots 
5° dvopace pdvois: “ SiSdTw yap 6 mAovotos Kal 
eddaiiav TH TévynTe kal evdet.”’ TH dé Suvdper: 
“eva pev tobtov voooivta ebepdmevaa, ottos 8 
epol peyiorwy KaKov attvos yéeyovey ”. évrabia 
pev yap Ta ovopara ovK évavria, at 5€ mpdgers 
evavtiat. KdAAoTOV pev obv ein av 70 Kar’ 
dpporepa dvriBerov, Kal Kara, THY Sivapuy Kal 
Kata TH dvopaciav: €ott Sé Kat Ta AotTa dvo 
avribera. 

XXVII. Taptowors 8 éorl pev étav S¥o ica 
Aeynrat KOda, ely 8 av toa Kai moAe. bapa ddiyous 
peydAous Kal toa TO péyebos kal toa* TOY dprB pu ov. 
exer be Touvbe To Oxia 1 Tapiowors: “7 bua 
xpnpdray dmropiay q Sud. ToA€pou byebos = 
Taira yap ovre Spoia ovre evavtia, add’ toa 
peovov aAArAots. 

XXVIII. Tlapopoiwors om éori® pilav Tis 
Tapiod@oews: ov yap. pdvov ioa 7a K@da mrovel, 
dada Kal dpowa ef Opoiwy dvopaTwv, olov* # et 
def cou’ Adyou pepnpa., depe moBou" Téxvnpa.”” 
pddota b€é mrovetv? Gpova Ta Tedevtata Tov dvopd- 
Tw" Taba yap padora Trovet Thy sTapopoiwow." 
cpowa 8 éoriv dvduara 7a e&€ dpoiwy avaAdaBov, 


1 yl. wpotépevov. 
2 wat toa (uel wat) Rac.: ica aut tcoes. 
2 ory S yoy 4ootaaiSac 8 
é€a7ly Sp.: éariv 7. olov Sp.: daov. 


5 ef add. Rac. ® Rac.: ae (del. Usener). 
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1435 b 
or meaning, or both at once, are opposite in the 
opposed clauses. The following would be an instance 
of opposition in terms and meaning at once : ‘ It is 
not fair for my opponent to have my money and be a 30 
rich man while J from parting with* my substance am 
a mere beggar.’ Opposition in terms only: ‘ Let 
the rich and prosperous give to the poor and needy.’ 
In meaning : ‘I nursed him when he was ill, but he 
has caused me a very great deal of harm "here the 
terms are not opposed but the actions are. Antithesis 35 
in both respects, in meaning and in terminology, 
would be most effective, but the two remaining forms 
are also antithetical. 

XXVII. Parisosis occurs when a sentence has two Paratielizm 
equal members. Equality may exist between many ae 
small things and a few large things, and between an 
equal number of things of equal size. Parisosis has 1436 a 
the following form : ‘ Either owing to lack of funds or 
owing to the magnitude of the war ’—these clauses 
are neither like one another nor opposite, but only 
equal. 

XXVIII. Paromoeosis® goes further than parisosis, 5 : 
as it not only makes the members equal in length but lee ag 
assimilates them by constructing them of similar 
words, for example: ‘If you want an imitation of 
wording, produce a simulation of wishing.’ Assimi- 
late specially the terminations of words—this is the 
best way of producing paromoeosis. Similar words 10 
are those formed of similar syllables, having most of 

* mpoiec@a: is colloquial for ‘lending.’ N.E. 1164 a 23, 35, 


b 26. Demosthenes xxxvii. 36. 
> See note on ‘ Similarities,’ c. xxvi. init. 





7 szavou Usener. 8 wotec Buhl, Se? zocetv ? Sp. 


® Rac.: dépotwarv. 
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1436 a * * ~ 4 A nd tf ? * 
€v als mAEetoTa YPAppyaTa TQ QuTQA €OTLVY, OLOV 
“manda pev evdeds, Suvaper bé évred@s.” boa 
dé é€w réyvns Keira, TO adrtdpatov adTo detber. 

Hepi pev obv TOUTWY amoxpn. Kal yap TO 

15 SixaLov Kat 76 vdpiutov® kal TO KaAov Kal 76 oup- 
fépov kat Ta Aouad adra te lopev ofa? éotu Kal 
dOev abta ToAAG Toijoopev. woattws S€ Kal 
ras adftjoes Kal Tas TaTewwoes ywwoKoper, 
al tiwés 7 etoi Kat dOev adtadv cis tods Adyous 
evtopygopev.  dptotoTpdmws dé TodTow tds TE 

20 mpokaTadnyers Kal Ta Tapa THY daKovdrvTwr 
aitnpara Kad Tas maduMoytas kat Tas dorevo~ 
Aoytas Kal Td. pean TeV Adywr kat THs éppnvetas 
TV ovvbeow dmacav oper, wore Tas kowds 
Suvdpets andvrwv tov «dav Kal? Tas xpioes 
adréov éx TOV Tpoeipnpevesv elddTes, av eGiowpev 

25 pas avrods Kat yupvdoupey dvahapBavew atras 
KaTa Ta Tpoyupvdopara,® TOAAT v evmopiay Kal 
ypdgovres kat Aéyovres e€ abtay efopev. 

Kara pépy pév ody odtws dxpiBéorara 4 av deédows 
Tas Tov Adywv He8ddous: ws 8 én tois iSeor 
xer} rdtTew Tovs Adyous owparoedais, tiow TE 

30 mpurTous Tov pep@v xpyoba, Kal mas Tovrows 
av’tois, Tadra. mahw dnAwow. 

Tpootua peev ody mpoTatre* Kowvov yap" éotl 
Tov énrd eldav, Kal emi maou Tols mpdypacw 
apydaet Acyopevov. 

XXIX. "Eore 8€ zpootuwov KabdAou pév etzetv 


* kai 7d vdpupov add. Sp. 


2 ofa Sp.: a (drwd 7 ? Rac.). 
3 
v.l, ef8av Kal Tas diadopas Kal, 
4 zpoaraypara Usener. 5 spootp.ov Sp. 8 Sp.: dé 
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1436 a 


their letters the same: for example, ‘In number 
defectively but in capacity effectively. —Automatic 
suggestion will supply details that lie outside the 
scope of science. 

This is enough about these subjects. For we know 
the nature of justice, legality, honour, expediency 15 
and the rest of these topics, and the sources from 
which we shall preduce them in abundance. And 
similarly we understand the meaning of amplifications 
and minimizations, and how to procure a good supply 
of them for our speeches. In like manner we know 
anticipations. postulates demanded of the audience, 20 
recapitulations and pleasantries, and the question of 
the length of speeches and the whole subject of com- 
posing a statement ; and consequently, the qualities 
common to all the species and the modes of emploving 
them being known to us from what has been said 
previously. if we habituate and train ourselves to 
repeat them on the lines of our preparatory exercises, 
they will supply us with plenty of matter both in 
writing and in speaking. 

You will, then, distinguish most accurately the 
methods of speaking by thus taking the parts sepa- 
rately. I will next explain the proper mode of 
arranging speeches organically in the various species 
of oratory—which of the parts should be dealt with 29 
first and how these parts are themselves to be dealt 
with. 

I deal, therefore, first with introductions, as this is a 
matter common to the seven species, and the dis- 
cussion of it will apply to all subjects. 

XXIX. In general terms, the introduction is a pre. 
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dxpoat@yv mapackevi) Kal tod mpdypatos ev 


/ 3 
a5 Kedadaiw p17) €lddat SijAwots, va yivwoKwot Trept 


40 


1436 b 


a 


10 


dv 6 X6yos mapaxoAovGai te TH broPéce, Kal 
em TO mpocédyety Tapakaréoat, Kat Kal’ décor 
7h Adyw Suvarer, _edvous mpiv avrovs mounoae. 
TOUTWY bev otv elvar Set TO mpootptov mapa- 
GKEVAOTLKOY. 

‘Os Sé€ att ypnodpefa, mptov pev emt tav 
Snpnyoptay' Kal mpotpentiK@v Kal arotpentiK@v,” 
TovTo det~w. 

To pev obv mpoextévat 70 mpaypa Trois akov- 
ovat Kai pavepov mrovetv ToLdvoe cari: “ avéotny 
ovpBovretowy os xp) Todepetv Auds dmep Lupa- 
Kovolwy + “ davéorny dmropavovpevos abs od xp 
Bonbetv pds Lupaxovotous.” TO pev oby ppatew 
ev Kehadatw TO mpa&ypa Towobrov* éoriv. 

ITpoo€xew be mapaxanely € ex TovTwy dv etdeiqyev, 
el Karavonadipey avTol Trotots pddvora Kal Adyous 
Kal mpaypace BovAcvopevor mpoo€exoper. ap’ oby 
ov Tourous, érav y drép peydduy 9 poBepav 7 
T&v qty olkeiwy Bovreveipeba, H pdoxwow* ot 
Aéyovres ws Sikata Kal KaAd ral ovpdépovTa Kal 
pddia Kat adn Biv emdetEovaw 7) jpiv eg a mparrew 
mapaxadosow, 7? Sen bow Hpav axodcat abray 
mpoo€xovTas Tov voov; wamep obvy adrol tots 
dMors, ovTw Kal pets Ta olxerorara T@V Tpo- 
en ee Tos op pay mpaypact Aeyopevots 

5 AapBdvorres Kal toils dxovovow évderxvdpevor 


1 Sp.: Syunyopixarv. 


2 kat dnorpentix@y add. Sp. 
3 Hammer: rordvbe. 
- 
4 Bekker: dackwow émideigerv. 5 7: xal Kayser. 
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1436 a 
paration of the hearers and a summary explanation of Structure of 


the business to persons who are not acquainted with it, aa 
in order to inform them what the speech is about and @) jntro. 
to enable them to follow the line of argument, and to duction. 
exhort them to attend, and to make them well- 

disposed towards us—so far as this can be done by 

means of a speech. ‘These are the preparatory 
measures that the introduction must be designed to 

effect. 

I will first explain our mode of employing the 40 
introduction in the case of parliamentary oratory and 
speeches of exhortation and dissuasion. 

The following are examples of a preliminary exposi- 1438» 
tion and explanation of one’s case to the audience : ‘ I 
rise to recommend that we ought to go to war on 
behalf of Syracuse ’; ‘I rise to prove that we ought 
not to assist Syracuse.’ These are examples of a 
summary statement of one’s case. 

We may learn how to appeal for attention by 
noticing what are the kinds of arguments and facts 
to which we ourselves pay most attention when in 
council. Is it not when we are deliberating about 
matters that are important or alarming or that closely 
concern ourselves, or when the speakers declare that 
they will prove that the course of action that they 
are exhorting us to adopt is just and honourable and 10 
expedient and easy and honest. or when they entreat 
us to give them an attentive hearing? Therefore 
we shall make them attend to us in the same way 
as we ourselves are made attentive to others—by 
taking those of the points enumerated which are most 
applicable to the case that we are putting forward and 
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1486 b ’ > ee a 24 ‘ > ‘ 
mpocexew avrods’ moujoopev. emt prev odv Td 
mpooéyew Sia TovTwy Tmapaxadocdpev. 

Ti edvoray S€ mapacKkevacdpeia Stackersdpevor 
mp@rov mas Tmpos pas abrot Tuyxdvovow éxovres, 
evvoikds 7 Svapeveas 7) 7 pajre ra) pare Kak@s. éav 

20 wey obv edvor TuyxXdvwow évres, TEpiepyov Adyew 
mept evvotas: €av dé mdytws Bovdwpeba, ypy 
ra Es > a, 3 a “a cd 4 
ourTépws per’ cipwveias etmeiv Todrov Tov TpdToV- 
‘Ort prev obv edvous eiul TH TddAEL, Kal modes 
poe mevadevres ouppepovTrs émpagare, Kal Side 
mpos Ta KOWvd Siavov € émavrov mapexn Kal uaAddv 
a7 Tay idiwy mpoi€pevov 3 ame Ta Sq pote 
wperotpevor, mepiepyov elvat vopiteo mpos vpds 
TotTS ye aadds ciddtas Aéyew: ws 5é 7? Kat viv 
prot TevoOre KAAS Bovredocobe, TobTo Treipdoopat 


éuddoKew.” Totrov pev obv tov tpdmov Tots «bd 
Staxepévois é€v tats Sypnyoptas ris edpeveias 
bropvnoréov. 


30 Tots dé pire SiaBeBAnpevors pyre ed diaKet- 
pévous pyréov ws Sixady éote Kai ouppepov Tois 
jin) Tretpay Seduxdor TOV TodTev edvous akpoaras 
yeveobae: evretTa Tods akovovTas eraiven Deparrev- 
réov, Sixaiws Kal vouveyOs tods Adyous ds 
etwOact Soxipdlew: ere Sé Tas EAaTTuwoets oloTov, 

26 Adyovtas® wes* “ od Sewdrnre maTevov dvéorny, 
GAAd vopitwy TO KowG 76 ouppépov <tonyjoecbar.” 
Kal Tots pev pajre ra) pajre KaK@S SuaKerprevors eK 
TOV TowovTwW THY EvVOLAY ToptaTéov. 

Tods S€ SiaBeBAnpévous dvayKaiov tas daBodas 


1 Finckh: adrovs. 2 Rac.: e?. 
3 Réyovra Halm. 4 ws v.l.om.: o¥7ws ? Rac. 
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RHETORIC TO ALEXANDER, xxrx. 
laying them before our hearers. These are the means Be : 
that we shall employ in appealing for attention. 

We shall secure their goodwill by first considering 
how they happen to be disposed towards us of them- 
selves—whether they are friendly or hostile or merely 
neutral. If they are friendly, to talk about goodwill 
is superfluous, but if all the same we wish to do so, 20 
we must speak briefly, in a tone of irony, thus: ‘I 
think it is superfluous for me to tell you that I am 
a loyal citizen, that you have often been led by my 
advice to take an advantageous line of action, and 
that I show myself true to my public duties and more 
ready to sacrifice part of my private interests than to 
profit at the public expense—you know this perfectly 2 
well; but I shall try to prove to you that you will be 
well advised if you take my advice on the present 
occasion also.’ This is the way in which in parlia- 
mentary speeches a friendly audience should be 
reminded of its goodwill. 

To an audience neither hostile nor friendly we must 30 
say that it is proper and expedient to give a favourable 
hearing to fellow-citizens who have not yet given 
proof ‘of themselves; then we must flatter our 
audience by complimenting them on their habit of 
estimating the speeches in a fair and sensible manner; 
furthermore we must employ self- -depreciation, saving 
‘I have risen not owing to confidence in my own 35 
ability, but in the belief that the proposal which I am 
about to introduce is adv antageous for the com- 
munity.’ Such are the methods by which we must 
secure the goodwill of our audience when it is neither 
well nor ill disposed towards us. 

If there is prejudice against the speaker, it 
must attach either to himself personally. or to 
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1436 b a > ‘ we nn A Ld € b ia ie 
7) avrous €xew 7 Ta Tpdypata rep wy Aéyovow 
7 tov Adyov. 
40 Adraév’ & at d:aBodat yivovra ) ex Tod wapdvTos 
1487 7) €x Tod Tapotyopévou xpdvov. 

Ex pev odv Tod Tapotyopevov xpdvov édv tg a- 
onrevntat eis movynpiav twd, mpOtov pev dei* zpos 
Tovs akpoaTtas mpokataAypber ypyobar, Kat réyew 
ws*“ ob3’ abros ayvod diaBeBAnuévos, dar’ éemidelEw 

aA wv A tf ” wy 

5 pevdels odcas tas SiaBodds.” emerta Kehadaw- 
bas €v tots mpoowpios dwoAoyntéov, av exns Tt 
Aéyew mép cavtod, Kait tas Kpices pexréov- 
avaykatov ydp, dv te mpds TO Sypdovov 7 tis 
5 f ” ‘ ‘ ? , a” a 
wapeBAnuévos dv Te mMpds Tovs iSuTas, ) yeyevij- 

f a i ta nn x , 
aba Kpiow 7 pédAdrew yevjoeabat 7) pi BodAcobat 
10 Tods THV altiay émeveyKdvTas AaBety Kpiow: Kal® 
pytéov ws ddikws 4 Kplows éyévero Kal ds bad TaV 
exOpav Kateotacidobnpev: 7 €av rotro ph év- 
d€xnTar, A€éye ws ikavov Huiy dtuyjoaat TéTE, Kal Ws 
dikaudy €oTe TOV Tpaypdtwv dn KeKpiévw p21) 

\ ~ > ~ wv A ae bol : _ 
mept Thv adTav ere diaBodny éxew. av & éridofos 
e.. 
5% Kpiaw 7 yevécba, Aexréov ws Erounos ef rept 

a ~ 3 ~ , U4 ra bal 
tov SiaBoddy ev trois Kabyuevors Sn Kpivecbar, Kav 
ereyxOijs te THv méAw ddiKdv, amobvicKew v70- 

a ‘ 
Tyna. édv 8é of éyxaddcavres pt) ereEiwawy, adro 

~ a a ‘ 
totro xp) onetov movetobar Sudte TH diaBodry 
2 pevdds HOv karjveyKav: ob yap eixos elvar dd€et 

A 3 ~ bl ~ 4 , tf 
tovs GAnbads eyxadodvras pi BovAecGar Kpiow 

1 Sp.: adzac. 2? Halm: rH. 3 obrws ? Sp. 


4 wal: vil 7. 5 wal (el éyévero) Kayser. 
® Binckh: drorcud aut droripea. 
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1436 b 
the subject on which he is speaking, or the actual 
speech. 

Prejudice against speakers themselves arises either 40 
out of the present situation or out of something in 
the past. 1437 a 

If someone is under suspicion of some misconduct 
in the past, he must first employ anticipation to the 
audience, and say ‘Even I myself am not unaware 
that there is a prejudice against me, but I will 
prove that the charges against me are false.’ Thens 
in your introduction you must summarily state 
any ‘argument } you have to offer in your defence, and 
you must raise objections against the forms of trial, 
since, whether one has been depreciated publicly or in 
private company, it is bound to be the case either that 
a trial has been held, or is going to be held, or that 
those who have brought the charge do not want 
to have a trial held; and we must say that the 
trial was conducted unjustly, and that our enemies 
got the better of us by methods of faction ; or if this 
is not possible, say that our misfortune on that 
occasion has been a sufficient punishment, and that 
when the matter has been already tried it is only fair 
that one should not lie under discredit any longer 
about the same affair. If the trial is expected to 
be held, you must say that you are ready to be tried 
at once before the court in session on the charges 
made against you, and that, if youare proved guilty of 
any offence against the state, you assess your penalty 
atdeath. Ifthe authors of the charge do not want to 
prosecute, we must use this fact itself as a proof that 
the accusation they have brought against us is false, 2 
as it will be thought unlikely that persons making a 
true charge should not wish to obtain a trial. You 
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AaBeiv. det be Karnyopely xp?) SiaBodAjs, Kai Aéyew 
ws Sewvov Kat Kowor" Kal TOAAOY KAaK@Y alriov- 
eppaviatéov 8 67. Kat mooi 797 Sieh bd pyaar 
aOliKws SraBrydevres: xpy 8€ Kat diddoKew as 
cin bes éorw umeép tev Kowdy , BovAevojievous ft) 
Tapa Tavrwy Tovs Adyous a axovovtas 76 oupdépov 
aKozreiv, ard tats éview SiaBorais | dvoyepaiver. 
Sef S€ Kal emayyeAecbar* dixaca Kal ouppepovra 
emdeibew a a dréoxou" oupBovrcvew. Tovs ev ody 
ek Tod Taporxopevov xpdvouv dtaBeBAnwevous TovTOv 
Tov Tpdmov év tats Sypnyopiass tas SvaBodAds 
Avréov. 

"Ex d€ Tod mapdvTos xpdvov _ duaBadrer Tods 
Aéyovras mpatov peep sian édv te yap véos 

TavTeAas édy TE mpeoBurns 8 ™ENYOPH» dvaxepai- 
verat, TO pev yap otmw 7pxGau T@ bé 787, qemrad- 
abate mpoonKev olovrat. émeura édy ouvexds etsy 
Aéyew" mohumpdypcov yap elvat Soxet obros. Kat 
eav pndémore mpdrepov etp yey Kal yap odTos Evexd, 
Tuvas idtov SoKel rapa 76 Bos Snunyopety. ek pev 
obv Tod mapovTos xpdvov ovTw Tor diaBoAal wept 
Tov Snenyopobyra yerjjoovrat: mpopacilecbar be 
dep adrév Set Tov pev vedyrepov eK THs épyuias 
Tay oupPovrevdvrwv, Kat é€k Tob mpoayKovTos 
ToUTW, devas 8 olov bmép Aapradapytas q v7éep 
yupvaciov 7) vmép otAwy 4 tamwy 1) moA€guou* 
TOUTWY Yap OK €AdytoToOV [epos TH véw péreoTLW. 


1 xevov Kayser. 

2 vl. érayyéAAecOar xal smioyvetoba. 

3 vill. cupdépovta xadrd, ovpdéporra Kal kaad, kaka Kat 
aujpeporra. ; 4 vl. dadayorro. 

5 vl. wepi moddpov. 
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must always accuse them of misrepresentation, and 
say that it is a monstrous thing, and a matter of 
general concern, and a cause of many evils: you 
must declare that many men before now have been 
ruined by unjust misrepresentation, and you must 


14378 


also point out that it is foolish when deliberating 25 


about a matter of public concern not to consider the 
proper course in the light of what all the parties have 
to say but to allow ill-feeling to be aroused by the 
misrepresentations of some of them. Also you must 
declare that you will prove that the advice you have 
undertaken to give is just and expedient. This is 
the method of refuting misrepresentations that should 


be employed in parliamentary speeches by persons 30 


lying under prejudice arising out of the past. 
Arising out of the present, the first thing that dis- 
credits speakers is their age: if a man who is quite 
young or quite old addresses the house, he causes 
resentment, because people think that the former 
ought not yet to have begun speaking and the latter 
ought to have left off. Next, a man encounters 
prejudice who makes a constant practice of speaking, 
as he is thought to be a busybody. Also if he has 
never spoken before, as in that case he is supposed to 
havesome special private reason for speaking contrary 
to his custom. These, then, may be said to be the 
ways in which prejudices in regard to a speaker will 
arise out of the present. The defence against them 


35 


in the case of a comparatively young man must be 40 


based on the plea of lack of advisers, and on his special 
interest in the matter-—-I mean for instance in a 
case about the superintendence of a torch-race or 
about a gymnasium, or about armour or horses, or in 
regard to war, as those are for the most part a young 
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ntéov dé kal ws ed pw Kal? AAcKiav To dpoveiv, 
adda Kata dow Kal empérctav. eudavordov dé 
Kal ws dpaprovTe pev tdvov 7d dtvynpa, KaTopbd- 
cavre 8€ Kowh 4} adédcca. 7H pev odv véw ex TOV 
Tovovrey mpopacratéoy, 7® yéepovre dé mpopact- 
oréov" éK Te THs épnyias TeV ovpBovdrevdvrewy Kat 
eK THS cuTerpias adtod, mpos 6€é rovrots Kal ek Tob 
peyelous Kat €k THs KOLVOTITOS: TOY KWdvvWY Kal 
eK Tov ddev rev Touro. 76 be Aiav <tBiopevy 
ek TAs eurecpias® Kat ex Tod aloxpov elvar mpdrepov 
del? Aéyovra viv ita) dmopaiveobat yrespas. 7 5é 
a cifioperyp & ék TE Tob peyeBous TOY xuSdvwv Kal 
€x TOD dvaykatov elvae mavra Tid @ THs moAcws 
peéreaT tmép Tav viv mpokeyrevwy ‘dmodaiveobat 
yropny. 

Tas pev odv rept avrov Tov dvOpexmov SiaBords 
év rais Syunyopias é€x Ta&Vv ToLwovTwY emLyeLpri- 
coptev Avew. 

Ab &é mepi TO Tpaypya yivovTat per, drav Tes 
jouxlay mpos Tovs pndéev adixodvras 7) 7) mpos TOUS 
KpetTrovas ovpBovrevy Ave," 7) eipyvnv Trouet- 
cba aioxpay, f7] Tapa y mrepi Tas Ovaias pupa 
ourre)etv, q Te ToLwodTov ctony rat. bet dé mept 
Tav TowvTwy mpdTEpov pew mpos Tos dxpoaras 
TpoKaradirper xpAoGat, emetta TH airiay els my 
avayeny Kal THY THXNY Kal TOUS _Koupods kal TO 


> Gupépov dvapepew, Kal Adyeuv os ody ob oup- 


BovAevovres Taw TOLOUTWV Gada TO Tpady Lard, éoTw 


1 podactoréov v.l. om.: alii A€yorre pro yépovre S€ 
Tmpopactotéov. 

2 Kayser: edsopéas. 3 Sp.: def aut 37. 

4 Roberts: cvpBovdcdew aut cvupBovrevy. 
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1487 b 
man’s concern. Also he must say that, if he has 
not yet the wisdom given by years, still he is wise 
by nature and by training. He must also point out 5 
that when a man fails the misfortune is his own, but 
when he succeeds the benefit is shared by others. 
Such are the considerations on which a young man 
must base his defence. An old man must excuse 
himself on the ground of lack of advisers, and also 
because of his experience, and in addition to these 
points on the ground of the magnitude and the un- 10 
precedented nature of the dangers, and by means 
of other similar pleas. One who is in the habit of 
speaking too frequently must plead his experience, 
and say that it would be discreditable not to declare 
his opinion now when he has previously been a con- 
stant speaker. One not in the habit of speaking 
must plead the magnitude of the dangers and the 
absolute necessity for every member of the com- 15 
munity to pronounce an opinion on the matter now 
before the house. 

Such are the arguments by which in parliamentary 
speeches we shall attempt to dispel prejudices relat- 
ing to oneself personally. 

Prejudices in relation to the subject arise when one 
advises taking action against unoffending persons 
or against those who are in a stronger position, or 90 
making a discreditable peace, or when in connexion 
with festivals one recommends making a small 
contribution, or introduces some proposal of that 
nature. In addressing an audience on such subjects 
one should begin by using anticipation, and then put 
the blame on necessity, fortune, circumstances, con- 
siderations of expediency, and say that the responsi- 25 
bility in such matters rests not with the advisers 
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atria. wal Tas pev rept 7d mpaypa dSiaBoAds ex 
Ta ToLovTwWY dao Tov oupBovdevdvtTwy and£opev. 

‘O be Adyos ev tats dnunyoptaus Sabavera: 
drav i HasKpos ue dpxaios q dmaros A€yntar. éav 
pev ooy paKpos nE 70 AROS airtaréov Tov mpay- 
pdrwy: dav 8€ apyatos, didaxréov ott viv Katpos 
av’ abrod? ein: et 5é anifavos, dmoxvetcbat Set ws 
adnOA emdeifes ént Tod Adyou. 

Tas pev odv Sypayopias € ex ToUrav KaTaoTya6- 
pea, Tat opev be mos’; éay pev pndeuiay dua~ 
Bodjy expe pajre adrot pare 6 Adyos pHTEe 7d 
mT pay jue. THY mpobeow ev dpxyj edbéws exOrjooper, 
emt d€ TO mpocéyew Kal Tob Aédyou edpevais dxovew 
botepov mapaxahécouer’ € éav S€ SiaBodn tis 7 Tay 
TpoetpnpLevo | mept pas, mpoxaradaBovres TOUS 
aKxpoards, Kal mept Ta&v SiaBordy Tas dmodoytas 
Kat Tas mpopdoers ouvropus eveyKovTes, otre 
mpoOrjcoxev Kal Tovs akpoatas émi TO mpoadyew 
mapakardoopey. 

Todrov pév ody Tov tpdmov Tas KaTaoTdacets THY 
Snunyopiav tounréov. 

XXX. Mera d€ todto dvayKy pas éorly q Tas 
Tpoyeyevnpevas mpagers amayyédrew 7 dvap pay} 
oxew, 9 Tas viv ovcas pepilovras* Shody, a Tas 
peAAovcas yerjoecbat mporéyery. orav pev ody 
mpecBelav amayyeAAwper, mdvra det ta pnbévta 
Kkabap@s SueEeAbeiv, va mpa@rov prev péyeBos 6 
Adyos éxn (dmrayyeria yap udvov éorat 7 ToLavTy, 
kat ovdev dAdo Adyou oxHua TapeuTecetrat), Ere” 

1 @v add. Rac. (post advod Funckhaenel). 
? yl. atva: adra ¢ Rac. 3 odtws Sp. 
4 vil. wepifovra: del. Sp. 
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RHETORIC TO ALEXANDER, xxix.-xxx. 
but with the facts of the case. This is the class of ee 
arguments by which we shall divert from the advisers 
of a policy prejudices relating to the subject. 

The actual speech delivered in addressing parlia- 
ment arouses prejudice when it is lengthy or old- 
fashioned or unconvincing. If it is lengthy, you must 80 
lay the blame on the multiplicity of the facts ; if old- 
fashioned, you must explain that it may be appropri- 
ate in the circumstances ; if unconvincing, you must 
promise that you will prove the truth of your state- 
ments in the course of your speech. 

These being the materials out of which we shall 
construct our parliamentary speeches, how shall we 
arrange them? If no prejudice attaches either to 
ourselves or to our speech or to our subject, we shall 3s 
set out our proposal straight away at the begin- 
ning, making our appeal for attention and a favour- 
able hearing afterwards. If there be any prejudice 
arising from something already said about us, we 
must anticipate the reaction of the audience, and 
briefly produce our defences and excuses about the 40 
prejudices thus caused before we put forward our 1438 a 
proposal and appeal to the audience for attention. 

This is the manner in which public speeches should 
be constructed. 

XXX. After this we must either report or remind (2) Expsi- 
our hearers of events that have occurred before, or {07 7 
arrange in groups and exhibit the facts of the present, 
or forecast what is going ta occur. So when we are 
reporting an embassy, we should give a clear account 
of everything that was said, in order that in the first 
place our speech may have due bulk (for a speech of 
this sort will be merely narrative, and no other form 
of oratory will be introduced), and secondly in order 
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orws, av pev dmroreTuynKores dev, py dud THY 
Hperépav (pobupiay ot axovovtes olwvra dua 
papteiv' rAs mpdfews dAdd bv dAAnv tid airiav, 
av b€ emitvywpev, 17) bud TUygY SnoddPavct TovTO 
yeyevobat dada ietted id npeTépav mpobupiav. 
Tatra dé muaTevaovew,” erred) Tots mpdypacw ob 
TapeyevovTo | Tparropevots, €av emt tob Adyou Tv 
mpobupiav ua Gewpdor pndev TapaAevmovTav 
adn’ axpiB@s exacra drrayyedAdvrev. otTav pev 
oby mpeopetav a am rayyeAduer, dud. Tas airias ravras 
éxaora év tpdTov éyévero amayyeAréov. drav € 
avrot Snpnyopotvres TOV apeAnAvO6rwv Te Ou- 
eLiwpev 7° 7a Tapovra Sy Adpev H Ta pédMovra 
mpordyeper, bet TOUTE €kaoToV mrovety caddis Kai 
Bpayéws* Kal a) dmiorus, cadas pev Srrws KaTa- 
pabwor 7d Acyopeva mpaypara, ovrrdpes bet iva 
pvnpovedowar TO. pnbevra, mata@s b€ Smws p%) mpd 
Tod Tais mioreot kal Tats Sucarohoyiaus BeBardoa 
Tov Adyov Huds tas eEnyioeis Hudv of axovovres 
dro8oKysdoworr. apis piev oop SnAdaoper ad 
Tay dvopdrov Q amo TOV Tpayparey. amo pev 
obv TOY Tpaypdrav, eav py dmepBarads jabra 
dn rdpev, adda ra mpara mpaylévra 7 mparrdopeva 
7 mpaxOnodpeva pata Adywpev, Ta S€ Rowra 
epetiis TaTTWMEY, Kal éav re) mpoamrodumdvres Ty 
mpatw® rept ts av eyXerpyowpev A€yew be érépeor* 
eSayyeiAwper. aro wey ouv rev Tpayparov 
capass otTws épodpev, amd S€ rHv dvoudrwr, dav 
67t pddtoTa Tots oiKElols THY TpaypaTwY dvopact 
Tas mpafers mpocayopevwperv, Kal ea Tots KoLWots, 
1 Rac.: dtapaprdvecv. 2 Sp.: mearevovaw. 
3 Sp.: 9 «at aut Kai. 4 Sp.: Bpaxéws cai cagas. 
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1438 a 

that, if our mission was a failure,the audience may not 10 
think the affair miscarried owing to negligence on our 
part but from some other cause, and if we succeeded, 
they may suppose this to have happened not by 
accident but owing to our zeal. As they were 15 
not present when the affair was actually in progress, 
they will believe this if they see our keenness at 
the time of our speech, in leaving nothing out but 
narrating everything in detail. For these reasons, 
therefore, when we are reporting an embassy we 
should give a detailed account of everything that 
happened. In making a speech of our own, when we 
are narrating something that happened in the past, 2 
or describing the present situation, or forecasting the (© *tvles 
future, we must do each of these things clearly, 
briefly and convincingly : we must be clear in order 
that the audience may grasp the facts we are stating, 
concise in order that they may remember what we 
say, convincing in order that our hearers may not 25 
reject our narrative before we have supported our 
statement with proofs and justifications. Clearness 
of exposition will be obtained from the language or 
from the facts. From the facts if we do not set them 
out in a transposed order, but state first the things 
that were done or are being done or are going to be 20 
done first, and arrange the remaining ones in sequence, 
and if we do not leave the matter about which we 

' have undertaken to speak and make a story out of 
something else. This is how our speech will gain 
clearness from the facts. We shall obtain it from the 
language if we designate the facts as far as possible 
by the words appropriate to the things, and by those 35 
in common use, and if we do not arrange them in a 





5 vi. rage. S vill. wddw érépwv, mpage érdpwr. 
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Kal py drepBaras aura TO Gpev dan’ del Ta éxd- 
peva efis TATTWpED. caddis peev oby SmArcaopev 
Tatra SuapuAdrrovres, ovvropws 5d, dv amo Tay 
mpaypdtwy Kat Tov dvopdtwv Tepiaip@yev TA 447) 
dvaykaia pynOjvar, Tabva pova Katadeimovres GV 
adatpebévrwy acadijs eorat 6 Adyos. Kal cuvTdéuws 
peev Tobrov TOV TpoTTOV SnAwooper, odk amlorws b€, 
av mept Tas dmBdvous mpaes airias pepupev Tap 
ds eikétws Ta Aeyopeva SdEer mpaxOjvar, soa 3 
dv Xiav dmota cvpPatvor, det wapadreimew eay 
8€ dvayxaiov 7 Adyew, eiddva Set daiveoPar, Kai 
enimAcEavta atta T@ THs Tapadrcipews oypate 
d7epBdAdrAcecbat, Kat mpotovros Tob Adyou emidetfew 
adn Oi Umaxvetabar, mpopaciadpevoyv Ort 7a Tm po- 
erpyeva. TpéTov Bodner dmodeit a adn OF ovra y 
dixata q Tt Tay TovovTwy. Kal TobTov prev TOV 
Tpdémov Tas dmorias iagépueba: ovhAn pony dé Tas 
dmayyehas Kal Tas Syddoets kal Tas Tpoppncers 
ef a amdvrav TaY cipnpeveoy cadets Kai Bpaxeias Kat 
ovK amiaTous Toujoopiey. 

XXNI. Taégopev dé atras dud. Tpr@v Tpomray. oTav 
fev yap @ow odiya Td mpdypara Tepl wv Aéyopev 
Kal yrespipa tots dxovovat, 7) mpoounicn our 
aibopev, ¢ iva By Bpaxd TooTO TO HLépos Kad éav7o 
Tebev yevyrat. étav be Atay dow al mpageus 
moMat Kal pq) yrepiysot, map’ Exacrov* cuvanras 
Toujcopey Kal Sucatas Kat aupdepovoas Kal Kadds 
dmogavobpev, iva. a povov mpayparodoyobrres 
dmAoby Tov Adyov Kat a mouktAov moder aAAd 
Kal T@v dKoudyvTwy Tas diavoias dvadapBdvenev. 


1 Sp.: adnes. 2 éxda7ny ? Rac. 
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a 
transposed order but always place the words that are ay 
connected next to one another. By taking these 
precautions we shall make our exposition clear. It 
will be concise if we discard from our facts and our 
words those that are not necessary to be said, leaving 
only those the omission of which would make our 4° 
meaning obscure. This being how our exposition 1438 
will be concise, it will be convincing if in regard to 
facts that are improbable we bring forward reasons 
that will make the events that we allege seem likely 
to have taken place. Any occurrences that would be 
too improbable had better be omitted ; but if you are 
compelled to introduce them, you must show that you 
know them as facts, and must. pass them over lightly, 
working them in by means of the figure of omission,* 
and promise that you will demonstrate their truth in 
the course of your speech, pleading that you wish first 
to prove the statements you have made already to be 
true or just or the like. This is how we shall provide 
an antidote to incredulity. To sum up, the collection 10 
of devices stated will enable us to make our reports 
and expositions and forecasts clear, brief and con- 
vincing. 

XXXI. There are three methods by which we shall @) ee 

arrange them. When the actions about which we 3 

are speaking are few in number and familiar to the 
audience, we shall include them in the introduction, so 

that this part standing by itself may not be too short. 

When the actions are too numerous and not familiar, 

we shall in each case put them in connexion and prove 20 

them to be just, expedient and honourable, so as not 

tomake our speech only a plain unvarnished statement 

of fact but to win the attention of our hearers. Ifthe 


ww 


® See 1434 a 17 ff. 
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av 8 dow at mpagers [er prat Kal dyvoovpevat, THY 
dmayyedtay 7 H THY SHAwow 7 7 Thy mpoppnoty emt 7 

pouricn det owparoesy TaTTEW: Tobro bé Tou 
co_ev, €av ao THS apxyns THY mpaypatwv emi 7d 
tédos SeAGeoper, pndev dMo ouprapadapPavovres 
arn’ 7 Tas mpagers atras yudas ppalovres. Kal 
Tas pev Sinyyoes emt Tots mpooysiots ws Set TaT- 
TEwW, OUTWS eladpucba. 

XXXII. Meza dé rabra éoTi t BeBaiwors, &e 7s" TAS 
Tpoeupnjevas pagers eK TOV mlorewy Kal Tov 
duxaiwy Kal TOV ouppepovren otas drrebepeba dei- 
few BeBardscopev. OTav pev obv ouvanras Tous, 
oikerdTaTat Tals Snunyoplats clot mores 7d. Te 
Ta Tpaypdro ey Kal Ta Tapadelypara Kal 74 
evOupmpara® Kab 7) d0ga Tou Aéyovtos: Xpnoréov be 
Kal av Tis TOY dAdwy trioTewy mapeptrean. TaTTEW 
dé atras oe ei, mpa@rov peev my Tot A€yovtos 
ddfav, ei de LI, Ta TOV Tpayparoy én, Seuxviv- 
tas® 67. Ta a Adyopev 9 y Ta Tovrols Goa. ovTwS 
eihiorat yiveoOat. eri dé TovTols Tapadetypata 
oiotéov, Kal ei dpotdTns Tis eoti, mpds TA Uh HUdV 
Aeyopeva Mpooakréov. Aap Bavew be dei Ta mapa- 
Setypara za! oixeta TO mpdypare Kal Ta eyysrara 
Tois akovovat ypovyy 7 Tome, éav b€ p21) undpxy 
Towabra, TOY dAdwy Ta péytota Kal yrupdrara. 
pera TavTa yraporoynreoy. det S€ Kat wept 70 
pepn Tav elkdTwY Kal THY Tapaderyparay emt 
teAeuTAs® evOvunwaraders Kal yuupohoyucds Tas 
TeXevTas Toeicfat. Kal Tas wey TioTEts OUTWS em 
tats mpateat mpocaKtéov. 

4 vl. radra emiPeBarwoes bi div. 
5 Sp.: évevOupjpara. 3 Sexvivras v.1. om. 
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1438 b 

facts are moderate in number and not familiar, we 
ought to place the report or exposition or prediction of 
them bodily as an addition to the introduction; and we % 
shall do this if we go right through from the beginning 
of the facts to the end, not introducing any side issue 
but merely stating the bare facts themselves. This 
will inform us how to arrange narratives of facts in 
our introductions. 

XXXII. After this comes confirmation, the method 
by which we shall confirm the facts already stated as 30 
being of such a nature as we undertook to show them (@8) Confirma- 
to be, by means of proofs and considerations of justice ed Nets 
and expediency. When, therefore, you are including eos 
proofs, those most appropriate to public speeches are 
the customary course of events, examples, considera- 
tions, and the opinion of the speaker ; and any other 35 
proof available must also be employed. They must 
be arranged as follows : first, the speaker’s opinion, 
or else the usual nature of the facts, to prove 
that the things we assert or things like them usually 
take place in this way. Next we must adduce 
examples, and employ any available similarity to 40 
support the statements we are making. We must 14394 
take examples that are akin to the case and those that 
are nearest in time or place to our hearers, and if such 
are not available, such others as are most important 
and best known. After these we must cite maxims. 
Also at the end of the sections devoted to probabilities 
and examples we must frame the conclusions in the 
form of considerations and maxims. This, then, is how 
we must introduce proofs as to matters of fact. 


wr 





4 +a add. Halm. 5 [éwi reXevris] Kayser. 
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*Eav 5€ morednrat Ta mpaypata edléws pnfevra, 
Tas pev mlorets Tapadeumréov, 7@ S€ dixalp Kat 
7@ vouip cal TO ouppepovre Kal 7@ Kare Kal 
7@ det Kal TB ‘padi Kal TO SuvaT@ Kat TO 
dvayKain Tas mpoerpnpevas mpdgets BeBavusréov. 
Kal et peév drdpxet, mparov TO Sikatov TaKTEéov, 
dueEvdvras dia avrot’ re tof Sixatov Kal Tov 
opotov TH Sixaiw Kal Tod evaytiov Kal Tob KEeKpt- 
peévov Sixaiov. bet &é Kal Ta Tmapadelypara Ta? 
tots umd oot Aeyouevors Sixators duoia epee. 
TOAAG dé e€ects Adyew® ex rev (dia wap’ ExdoTots 
Suxaioy droAapBavopéver, Kat ex Tav ev abrh TH 
move ev fi Ayers Kal éx Tov év rats aAAats modeow, 
érav dé dmavra Todrov tov tpdmov petidyTes S1- 
wpev, emt teAeuT#s adtob yrdas kal évOup7- 
para peTpea Kat GAA Aots dydpova éveyKovres, eav 
jeev paxpov 9 TO pépos Kai BovAcipeba pvnpovede- 
aban, ouvTopws TahdMoyijaoper, € éav be peetpiov F 
Kal pernpovednrat, adro 70 peepos Sptodevor mdaAw 
ETEpov mpobnodpeda. éort d€ 6 Adyw Todvde 

ws pev Sixady éotw Huds Bonfetv Xupaxociots, 
ex TOV eipnuevwy ixavds amodedelyPar vopitw- 
ws S€ Kai oupdépe radta mpdrrew, émeyeipiow 
diddoxew.” mddw dé wept Tob oupdéepovTos dpovo- 
TpoTws Tots Tpoetpnpevous ent Tob Suxatov peti, 
Kal ext wh, teheuTh tovrouv® Tob pépous 7), maAr~ 
Aoytav ) dptopov éemifeis, maw eTepov é 7 av 
bmdpxyn gor mporiBer. Tobrov be def Tov Tpomov 
ao addw ouvdarey pepe Kat ouvudaivew TOV 
Adyov. Srav 8 mavta SeEeAOns e& dv evdéexeral 


1 Finckh: rovrov. 2 74 add. Finekh, 
3 déyev om. vil. 4 Rac.: éx re Tar. 
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14394 

If the mere statement of the facts carries immediate 
conviction, proofs should be omitted, and the policies 
already stated should be confirmed on grounds of 
justice, legality, expediency, honour, pleasantness, 10 
facility, practicability and necessity. We should 
place the plea of justice first, if it is available, going 
through the topics of absolute justice, approximate 
justice, the opposite of justice, and justice as decided 
by a previous judgement. You must also produce 
examples conforming with the principles of justice 15 
that you assert. You will be able to produce many 
examples of the special conceptions of justice held in 
particular communities, both those obtaining in the 
city where you are speaking and those in other states. 
When by following this method we have gone through 
the whole of what we have to say, producing at the 20 
end of it a variety of maxims and considerations of 
moderate length, if the division is a long one and we 
wish to aid the memory, we shall briefly recapitulate, 
but if it is of moderate length and easy to remember, 
we shall round off the division itself and put forward 
another in turn. This is the sort of thing I mean: 
‘I think that what has been said has given a 25 
sufficient proof of the justice of sending help to Syra- 
cuse. I shall now attempt to show that policy to be 
also expedient.’ Then you must treat the subject 
of expediency in a manner similar to what you have 
said already in the case of justice, and at the end of 
this division add either a recapitulation or a definition, 30 
and then put forward any other subject that you have 
available. This is the way in which you must join one 
division to another, and link your speech together. 
When you have gone through ail the subjects available 





5 rovrou add. Sp. 
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1439 a 
ool BeBarddoar Ty TpoTpoTyy, emt Tovrous dace 


kepararwdas pete cvOupnudrav Kal yrwpdv 7 
35 oxnpudreov detkyve os ddikov Kal dovppopov Kal 
aioxpov Kal andes py mouiy Tada, Kal avreriBer 
Kepadawdas ws Sdikatov cad ovppéepov Kal Kadov 
Kat 80 mpattew é¢ & mapaxaneis. orav be 
ixavés 8n qs <yvwpodroynkws, Thy mpotpomi 
mépare dpioat. 
Kai rodrov pev TOV TpoTov BeBarcoopev Ta 
1439b mporefévra, peta S€ TovTO 70d pepos Ad€opev rv 
TpoKkaTadnyn. 
XXXII. Adrn & ori bc As Tas evdexopevas 
avrwoyias pnOjvat trois bd cob etpnpevous mpo- 
5 xatahapBaverv Siacdpets. def dé Ta pev excetveonv 
puxpa Trovety, Ta, de oavTob avéew, ws év rats 
aveicect TMpoakr}Koas. xpy Se maparBévar kal 
€v 7pos ev, ora 73 aov petlov 7 ue Kal mpos mete 
mAciw, Kal €v mpos moAAd, Kat woAAa mpos &v, 
diaAAdrrovra Kara mdvras Tods TpdToUs, TA pLeV 
10 cavtod abfovra, Ta bé Tav evarvriny dabev® Kal 
puikpa movotyTa. Kal ToOTov pév Tov TpdTOV Tails 
mpokatadniseot ypyoopeba. 
Tatra dé Sve ovres emi TeAevTH mraddMAoynooper 
Te Mpoetpn Leva, oxfpar Siaroyropod AaBdvres 7 
dmohoyropod 7 7 ék? mpoapecews 7} &€ evepwrioews 
7 etpwvetas. 
1% XXXIV. ’Eav 6é€ emi 76 Bonbectv Tit mpo- 
Tpérwmpev, 7) (OudTais } WéAEcW, Gppoget auvTdpws 


1 Sp.: oyjpare. 2 é« add. Sp. 





@ je, the four rhetorical figures wpoxardAnyes 1432 b 10, 
aitjpara 1433 b 17, wadAdoyia ib. b 29, elpwveia 1434 4 17. 
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for you to employ in confirmation of your exhortation, 
in addition to all these prove summarily, with the aid 
of considerations and maxims or figures,? that it is 
unjust and inexpedient and disgraceful and unpleasant 
not to do this, and oppose a summary proof that the 
course you advocate is just and expedient and honour- 
able and pleasant. When you have now made 
sufficient use of maxims, round off the exhortation 
with a conclusion. 

This is the way in which we shall confirm the pro- 
posals we put forward. In the following section we 
shall deal with anticipation. 

XXXIII. Anticipation is the method by which you 
anticipate the objections that can be advanced 
against your arguments and sweep them aside. You 
must minimize the other party’s arguments and 
amplify your own in the manner which you have 
heard already in the passage dealing with ampli- 
fications. You must set one argument against one 
other when yours is the stronger, and several against 
several, and one against many, and many against 
one, contrasting them in all possible ways, amplify- 
ing your own and making those of your opponents 
weak and trifling. This is the way in which we shall 
employ anticipations. 

When we have gone through these passages, in 
conclusion we shall recapitulate what has been said 
already, adopting the form of argument or of refuta- 
tion or employing a proposal of policy or interrogation 
or irony. 

XXXIV. If we are urging our audience to render 
assistance to certain parties, whether individuals or 
states, it will also be suitable briefly to mention 
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2 a \ Ya ss \ 
elmelv Kal et TEs mpotimdpxet TovToIs mpds TOUS 
3 / 
exkAnordlovras didia 7) xdpis 7 eXeos. peddAvora 

A a 
yap tots otTw SdiaKetcvors eOédovow éemapdveuv 

r = ‘ = , ego @ 4 9 \ \ 
dirotct pév otv mavtes bf dv’ olovrar kata 7d 
mpoojkov ed memovbdvar ) mdaxew 7) weiceaOat, 7 
eo so A n a , n > ,n @ n 
im avrdv } tav dilwv, } adrol 7 dv KnSdpevos 
Tuyxavovow ydpw 8 éxovor tovros dd’ dv 

» z 
olovTat Tapa TO TpoojKov ayaldy re meTovOévar 
a Fe nw tA w - > 3 ~ nv ~ aN 
Q mdoxew 7} TeliccoOa, HUT aitav 7 TaV didwr, 
” a 
7 adrot 7 dv Kyddpevor Tuyydvovow. TovTwy pev 


lo} ” JA &. 4 , \ a8 
5 otv av Tt evi, xp avvTduws SiddoKew, Kal emt 


Tov édeor ayew. edmopycopev dé éAcewwd mrosely 
dep av eOédupev edv ovverdOpuev ott mavTes 
éXeobar TovTovs ods olkeiws Exew adTois d7- 
ctAjdacw 7 otovrat avagtious elvar duotvyeiv. det 
d1 Taira dzodaivew éxovtas obs Odes eAcewods 
Tovely, Kai emiderxvde adTovs 7) KaK@s TEeTOVOdTAS 
i] maoxovras, 7) TeLcopevous dv juz) of aKxovovres 
abdtois Bonfa&ow. édv bé tabra ph evi, Seuxréov, 
bmép dv A€yes, ayabdv eorepyyévous dv rots 
dros dmacw % Tots wAeloTos péreoTW, 7 ayalod 
pndémore reTvyNKOTAS 7 |) TYyxdvovTas, 7) LH 
Tevgopévous eav pq) viv of dxovovres olKTEipwow. 
éx TovUTwy pév obv emt Tov éAcov dEoper. 

Tas 5é dmotpords ék t&v évavTiav Tovrois 
momaonev, TOV adTov TpdTov Ppoytialdpevot Kai 
ra mpaypata bie€idvres, Tals Te wioTEGL XpULEvoL, 
Kal Tots akovovat Setkvivtes ws coTly a mpaTTew 

1 <radrous) bh’ ay Sp. 2 v1, 5é. 
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1439b 
any friendly feeling or cause for gratitude or com- 


passion that already exists between them and the 
members of the assembly. For these are specially 
willing to assist people standing in those relations to 
them ; everybody, therefore, feels kindly towards 

eople from whom personally or from whose friends 20 
they think that they themselves or those they happen 
to care for have received or are receiving or are going 
to receive some merited service ; and are grateful to 
those from whom personally or from whose friends 
they think that they themselves or those they happen 
to care for have received or are receiving or are going 
to receive some unmerited benefit. If any one of 25 
these circumstances is present, we must concisely 
explain it, and lead our hearers to compassion. We 
shall find it easy to excite compassion for anything 
we wish if we remember that all men pity those 
whom they conceive to be closely related to them, 
or think not to deserve misfortune. You must, there- 
fore, prove that this is the condition of those for whom 
you wish to excite compassion and must show that 30 
they either have been or are in distress, or will be 
if your hearers do not assist them. If these circum- 
stances are not present, you must show that those for 
whom you are speaking have been deprived of 
advantages which all or most men share, or have 
never had any luck, or have none now, or will have 5 
none if your hearers do not pity them now. These 
are the means by which we shall lead our audience 
to feel compassion. 

For dissuasion we shall use the opposite methods, 
opening the case and going through the facts in the 
same manner, by employing proofs and demonstrat- 
ing to our hearers that the actions they are taking in 
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1440 a émtxerpodow dvopa kal dduxa kal dovpdopa Kal 
alcxpa Kal a5 Kal ddivara Kal épyeddy Kat ovK 
dvayxKaia. y dé Taus Spotdtporros! éoTat ota Kal 
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Tpémovaw ovTw Tas Tagets Touréov. 
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Set ofs péMovow dvrirdyewv mpobéobar, 74 ro da 
Ka’ atta mpooyndleabar, peta dé Ta Tpootpita 
pdhora pev éxacra Ta&v Tpoeupnpevew Kal? ev 
EKQOTOV mpotibepevos® emidetkyuety ws ovK fore 

10 Sixata odde vopipa obdé cupdépovta obS€ Tovrous 
dxddovba ep a mapaxanet 6 évaytios. TobTo be 
Tonos dropaiven a) ddixa, évra, a Ayer Q a- 
ovppopa, 7 7 TovTots opowa, 7 évayia Tots Sucators 
Kat Tots cupdepovar Kat Tots Kexpyevors Tovovrots. 
opovorpéms dé Kal Todv dav 7a imdpxovra 

15 peribe. KpdriaTos pe otv 6 TpoTos THs a7o- 
Tpomrijs obros €otiv, dav dé py evdexnrar TotTo 
Troveiv, ex Tod TapareAcyspevou TéT0v" dmétpere 
Ady: olov éav 6 évavtios Sixatov dmodivy, od 
emruyeiper detxvivat ws eoriv aiaypov 7 dovpdopor 
oe epy@des 7 advvarov 4} HO Tt ay exns ToLobTov: 

2%<av de éxeivos éxn 70 oupdépor, ov emtdetkvve 
ws ddixov, Kav TL dio éxyns mpos roUTw. Se 
be Kal Td pev cavtTod" aver 7a 5é Todvay- 
Tiov TaTewodv, Towtvra ws év TH mpoTpeTTiKD 


eipytar. xp7 dé kal yrapas dépev Kal erOvujpara 


1 Sp.: opovotpdmws. 
2 Rac. ef. 1434 b 12 nv: mporebépevov (aporbepevous Sp.). 
3 Finckh: rpézov. 
4 Sp.: adroé aut atroé. 
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hand are illegal, unjust, inexpedient, disgraceful, 1440a 
unpleasant, impossible, laborious and unnecessary. 
The arrangement will be similar to that used in 
persuasion. ‘This, then, is how those who use dis- 
suasion on their own account should arrange their 
speeches. 

Those replying to exhortations spoken by others 5 
must first set out in their introduction the position 
they are going to oppose, and make a preliminary 
statement of their other points seriatim. After the 
introduction the best plan is to put forward one at a 
time each of the statements made in the previous 
speech, and prove that they are not just nor lawful nor 10 
expedient nor consistent with the policy advocated 
by the opponent. You will do this by showing that 
what he says is either unjust or inexpedient, or ap- 
proximately so, or the opposite of what is just and 
expedient and what has been judged to be so. And 
treat the other points that are available in a similar 
way. This is the best method of dissuasion ; but if this 15 
is not feasible, base your dissuasion on any topic that 
has been omitted; for instance, if your opponent 
makes out a policy to be just, attempt on your side 
to prove that it is dishonourable or inexpedient or 
laborious or impossible or whatever else of the sort 
you can ; and if he has expediency on his side, you 20 
must show that his policy is unjust and whatever else 
you can in addition. And you must amplify your 
own points and run down those of your opponent, 
following the method already set out in the section 
on the oratory of persuasion. You must also, as in 
that section, produce maxims and considerations, and 
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xabarep eel, Kat Tas mpokataAnbers Aew, Kal 
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fratvew puAtav dmdpyovoar* ols ee 7 po- 
TpeTIOLev mpos Tovds TpoTpeTIOMLEvous,” 7) xdpLv Tous 
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9 adrovs y) dy Knddpevor Tvyxdvovow.” p0dvov dé 
TApackevdoopev ovdAnpony mpos Tovrous ods aro- 
paivopev dvag ions ed mempaydras 7 mparrovras 
7 mpagovras, a) dyabod pndémore eorepnevous 
7 BY OTEpovpLevous 7 pa) orepnoopevous, 7 7 Kaxod 
pnsemote TetTuxynKdtas 7, ph) Teyxdvovras 7 pay 
Tev€opevous. Pdvov pev | ody kai éyOpav Kal 
Spyny tobrov Tov Tpomov Eprroujooper, diriay dé 
Kal xydpu Kal édcov ex TOV ev Tais mpotporais. 
ovvOrjoopev dé Kat Taf opev ef amdvrwy Tey 
mpoetpnueveov atras Tévde Tov TpoTrov. ae 

To pev oby TMpoTpenTiKov? * eldos atts Te lopev 
ofdv é€aoTe kal €& wy auvéornKe Kal ws atra@ 
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XXXY. To 6€ eéyxwptactikdy Kal 7d KaKodo- 

1 Sp.: exeice. 2 Sp.: dadpyeuv. 
: mpos Tous m por pemojrevous vil. om, 
44... Tots: VL Kat opetdovras ae éxeuv Tots, 


iy memovbdras (i ba’ abra@y) Sp. 
8 bn’ éxetvwy add. Hammer. 
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refute anticipations, and at the conclusion recapitu- 3 
late. 

In addition to this, in persuasions we must show 
that those whose support we are recommending are 
friendly to those to whom our recommendation is 
addressed, or that the latter owe a favour to the 
appellants ; and that those whose support we are 
opposing are deserving of anger or envy or enmity. 
We shall engender enmity by showing that those 20 
whom we are dissuading themselves or those whom 
they care for have been wrongfully ill-treated by the 
other party or by their friends ; anger, if we prove 
that they or those they care for have been wrongfully 
despised or injured by the other party. Weshall cause 
envy against those (to put it briefly) whom we 35 
show to have been or to be or to be going to be 
undeservedly prosperous, or never to have suffered or 
not to be suffering or going to suffer the loss of some 
good, or never to have encountered or not to be 
encountering or going to encounter some evil. This 
is the manner in which we shall engender envy, 40 
hatred and anger, whereas friendship, favour and 


449 a 


compassion we shall arouse by the means stated in 1410» 


the case of exhortations; and this is the way in which 
we shall construct and arrange them out of all the 
materials already stated. 

We now know the nature and component parts of 
the persuasive kind of oratory and the manner in 
which it is to be employed. 

XXXV. Next let us set before us for examination 5 





* Post didwy add. exelvwy aut éxetvors codd. 
8 Sp.: tuyxdvovaw adrol. ® vl. pnd. 
10 [atrds . . . tpdmov] Sp. 
11 apotpentixdy (Kal dworpertexéy) Sp. 
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20 THSEvpLaTA évdoka. ToUrwy dé Ta prev THs dperiis 
Sixatws eyneapudlerat, Ta 8 &&w KAmrerat, TOUS 
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Kal Tavs mAovolous odKx émavety GAAd paxapilew 
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1 Sp.: daoAvopev. 2 vil. dtadavy. 

3 <eitvac) add. Wurm. 4 Sp.: adrov. 

. Kayser: azogaiver. 

® emi rovrwy raév Sp. (ra torodrw ciSee Finckh): av 
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1440 b 
the oratory of eulogy and vituperation. With these Structure of 
also we must first in the introduction state our proposi- ars icie 
tions and refute misrepresentations in the same way 
as in speeches of exhortation. We call for attention 
by the means that have been specified in the case of 10 
parliamentary speeches, especially by asserting that 
the facts are surprising and remarkable and that we 
shall prove the parties to have done deeds equal to 
those that win men eulogy or vituperation. For as 
a rule in speeches of this class we are not speaking 
to contest a case but for display. 

We shall first arrange the introduction in the same (1) Topies 
way as in speeches of exhortation and dissuasion. °/ “9% 
After the introduction one should make a distinction 15 
between the goods external to virtue and those actu- 
ally inherent in virtue, putting it thus: goods external 
to virtue fall under high birth, strength, beauty and 
wealth; virtue is divided into wisdom, justice, courage 
and creditable habits.* Those belonging to virtue are 29 
justly eulogized, but those external to it are kept in 
the background, since it is appropriate for the strong 
and handsome and well-born and rich to receive 
not praise but congratulation on their good fortune. 
Having, then, made this distinction, we shall place first 
after the introduction the genealogy of the person we 
are speaking of, as that is the fundamental ground 
of reputation or discredit for human beings, and also » 
for animals; so in eulogizing a human being or 


wa 


@ Synonym for owdpoot’vy, temperance or soundness of 
mind. 





7 pera 6€ (1. 15). . . Stardoytodpevor secl. Ipfelkofer ut 
secundum Fhet, ii. 9 interpolatum. S:eAdpevos pro d&a- 
Aoytadpevos Sp. 

§ Rac.: eddoyws. 
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1 Sp.: dvadaBorres. 2 Finckh: wepiriPévar. 

3 Sp.: oupBeBgxe. 4 Usener : mpopaccldpevor. 

lac.: tods rotovTovs Kadots  dyabovs (xadods F 
ayadods efvat secl. Kayser). 

6 rods add, Rac, 

7 mpoyovwy yeyovotas Sp.: mpoyeyovdras. 
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a domestic animal we shall state their pedigree, 
although when praising an emotion or action or 
speech or possession we shall base our approval 
directly on the creditable qualities that actually 
belong to it. 

The proper way to employ genealogy is this. If 
the ancestors are men of merit, you must enumerate 
them all from the beginning down to the person you 
are eulogizing, and at each of the ancestors summarily 
mention something to his credit. Ifthe first ones are 
men of merit but the rest do not happen to have done 
anything remarkable, you must go through the first 
ones in the same way but omit the inferior ones, 
explaining that because of the number of the ancestors 
you do not wish to make a long story by mentioning 
them all, and moreover that it is patent to every body 
that the scions of a worthy stock naturally resemble 
their ancestors. If his early ancestors happen to be 
undistinguished but those near to his own time are 
famous, you must mention his descent from the latter 
and say it would be tedious to dwell on the former, 
but that you will show that the immediate pre- 
decessors of those you are praising were good men, 
and that it is quite clear that their forefathers must 
have been men of merit, because it is manifestly 
unlikely that those born from base ancestors could be 
of that quality. Ifhe has no ancestral distinction in 
his favour, say that he himself is a fine fellow, sug- 
gesting that all men by nature well-endowed with 
virtue are ‘ well-born.’ Also rebuke all the other 
people who praise their ancestors by saying that many 





8 yl. mpos ri. ® Sp.: éxerquay. 
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1 Jacunam Sauppe. 2 y.1. dpucat. 
3 vl. zovTov Tod. 
4 ([f dre bia rodrou . . . émtrndedparos] Sp. 


5 Finckh: dAAows puxpa. 
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men who have had distinguished ancestors have been 
unworthy of them. Also say that the business in 
hand at the moment is to eulogize the man himself, 
and not his ancestors. Similarly in vituperation use 
must be made of genealogy in a case of bad ancestry. 

This is the way in which to introduce genealogy in 
eulogy and vituperation. 

If the person possessed some distinction that was 
due to luck... 

. only taking care to say things suited to their 
ages, and say little, for people do not think that 
orderly conduct and self-restraint in young people is 
due so much to themselves as to those who are in 
charge of them, so in speaking about them one must 
be brief. When you have gone through the topic in 
this way, after terminating this section by enunciating 
a consideration and a maxim at the end of the section, 5 
when you come to the young person’s early manhood 
you must state your line, namely either the achieve- 
ments of the subject of your eulogy, or his character, 
or his habits, and amplify them as we said before 
at the beginning when dealing with the eulogistic 
species of oratory, recounting that this or that dis- 


tinguished thing was done at this age by the subject : 


of your eulogy or through his agency or owing to his 
habit or from his initiation or at his prompting. You 
must also compare the distinguished achievements of 
other young men and show that they are surpassed 
by his, specifying the smallest achievements of the 
other youth and the biggest exploits of the one you 
are praising. And you must make the exploits you 


success rather to his own efforts than to fortune.—You must 
next describe his habits and way of life beginning from his 
earliest years.> 
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a Suempdgaro 6 bd hudv eyKwpualopevos dvip? 
mpobépevor, Thy Sucatoovyny tafopev” mparov, Kal 
5 opovoTpoTws Tots Tpoeipnpevots avgjoavres BEopev 
emt Thy codiav, éav vmapyn: Kat Tavryy TOV avrov 
tpotrov dieAPovres, mpoluevor THY dvdpelav, edv F, 
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7 evOdpnpa avr TO eye emBrjoopev. dppocet 
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Tov & adrov tpdmov emt trav poxOnpav mpay- 
1 74a add. Sp. 2 Sp.: det. 
3 Finckh: cat roids tus aut Kal wot 71s. 
4 Hammer: és. 


2 ae .. . darts Sauppe: écxer «al rocodro (aut 
ottw) Ts. 
8 vl. raZoper. 7 y.L mapa (locus vix sanus ?), 


8 awadw (Suegtuev) Sauppe. 
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are narrating seem great by comparing them with 
other noteworthy achievements on a small scale. 
You must also magnify his deeds by conjecture, thus : 
“Yet one who has become such a philosopher when 
young is likely to make a great advance when he gets 
older,’ or ‘One who has endured the toils of the 
gymnasium so sturdily will be an ardent devotee of 
the toilsome labour of philosophy.’ This is how we 
shall magnify his record by using conjecture. 

When we have gone through the events of the 
youth’s early manhood and have ended this section 
with maxims and considerations, after either a concise 
recapitulation of what we have said already or a final 
conclusion in respect of the section dealing with 
conduct, we shall next set out the achievements of the 
person we are praising when an adult. We shall put 
first his justice, and after having magnified this in a 
manner similar to what has been said already, we 
shall come to his wisdom, if he possesses that virtue ; 
and after going through this in the same way, we shall 
set out his courage, if he has it, and having in turn 
run through the amplification of this, when we have 
reached the conclusion of this section and have 
gone through all the species of virtue, we shall 
recapitulate what we have said before in a summary, 
and then affix either a maxim or else a consideration as 
a conclusion to the whole speech. In eulogies it will 
be appropriate to add dignity to the style by speaking 
about each topic with considerable fullness. 

We shall compose accusations in the same way, 
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IIparov peév obv év tots mpooyriows mpobjcopev 
TO Tpaypa mepi ob KaTHyopyoopey ) amoAoynod- 
pela, wonep emt tav dAdwy «iddv. mpooéyev 

8 5€ mapakaddoomev eK THY adrayv av év TH Tpo- 


to 


1 vil. mpaypatodoyodvres. 
2 [un] ? Rac. 
3 Rac.: ypwpévous. 
4 wal (7d dmodoynrixoy Kat) Sp. 
5 Sp.: rdéopev Kal. 
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by employing vituperation with reference to wicked 1 
actions. We must not scoff at the person we are () Topics 
vituperating, but recount his career ; for narratives 7/7" 
carry more conviction with the hearers than scoffs, 
and also annoy the victim more, since scoffs are aimed 
at men’s appearance or their possessions, but narra- 
_ tives mirror their charactersand manners. Be careful 20 
not to designate even his base actions by base names, 
in order that you may not traduce his character,? but 
_to indicate such matters allusively, and to reveal 
_ the fact by using words that denote something else. 
In vituperations also you should employ irony, and 
ridicule your opponent for the things on which he 2 
prides himself ; and in private when few people are 
present you should try to discredit him, but in crowded 
assemblies your abuse should consist chiefly of ordin- 
ary charges ; and you must amplify and minimize 
vituperations in the same way as eulogies. 

As to these species of oratory this will teach us the 
mode of employing them. 

XXXVI. We still have left the oratory of accusa-% j 
tion and that of investigation. Let usin turn discuss jireasic 
how we shall construct and arrange these species 9‘ 
under the forensic genus. 

First then, as in the case of the other species, we @ For the 
shall set out in the introduction the action with which 7"""""" 
our accusation or defence® is concerned. And we ()) {nir> 
shall use the same means to appeal for attention in 3 


2 ‘In order not to violate conventional feeling’ (Forster). 
Perhaps the negative should be omitted, giving ‘ To discredit 
his character, do not openly specify his base actions but 
merely hint at them.’ 

> Included as the opposite of accusation and falling into 
the same class of oratory ; in the next sentence only defence 
is specified 
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1441 b 
TpenriK® Kal ev TD droroynriKn@ eTt O€ Kal TEpl 


TIS edjievelas, TO pe ed Suarerpeven® pnde dia- 
BeBAnpeve TO mpos adrov } mpos 76 mpadypa a 
1412 a mpos TOV Adyov Tous dxovovras Svoxepaivery, Tov 
adtov tpdmov ws mepl exeivwr eipnrar tiv ed- 
pevevay TapacKevactéov*: TH dé pare &d payre 
KaKds Svarerprevep® Kal TB 9 éx Tob Taporxop.evov j 
xpdvov 7 ek Too wapdévtos H Ov éaurov h TO 
5 mpaypa. 7 TOv Adyoy SiaBeBrnpevep € évia pev peusy- 
pévws ra &? ies mpos edpuéveray moporéoy." 
Odros pev otv 6 TpoTros éorae bv? ob Ty ev- 
péverav TapackevaoTeov. Tous pev yep pare a 
pare KaKds Suaxeyzévous atrovs pev ouvTéuws 
émaweTeov at Tovs évavtious _axohoynréor, Set 
10 S€ atrovs €x ToUTwy éezaweiy dy pddotra péreote 
Tots daxovovow, A€ye | de prddrrodw ureratpov 
edydpiorov éAerjmova Kal TO Tovabra, Tov a evavtiov 
xaxohoyety eK ToUTey ed’ ols of dxovovres 
Spywodvran, Tatra 8 éort pucdrrodw pcoddrdov a- 
ydptorov dveherpova Kal Ta Tovatra. xpt) dé Kal 
15 TOUS dixaotas erraives Geparetcat ws diuxaoral 
dikator Kat Sewvot elowv. oupmapadnmréov dé Kal 
TAS edarrwcets, et mov TOV dvriBixey KarTa- 
Secorépws EXEL 7 mpos TO Aeyew 7) } mpdrrew 2) 7) dAdo 
Te rev mept TOV dyGva. mpos 5€ tourots euPagréov 
76 TE Sixatov Kat Td vdjuutov Kal 76 ouppepov Kat 
20 Ta ToUTos axdrovba. 7H pev odv pte Ev pare 


a omen penniee: Sp. 
* post draxecpeve add. éx roé mapotxopévou xpévov % Tob 
mapevros kal codd.: del. Sp. 
5 Sp.: pare. 
4 Rac.: moptatéov, 
5 post Seaxespevy vil, add. 7Hy edudvecay mapacKevacrtéov, 
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defensive oratory as in the oratory of exhortation. 
Again, as to goodwill, for a client towards whom the 
audience is favourably disposed, and not prejudiced 
through being irritated by his personality or his con- 
duct or his speech, goodwill must be secured in the 
same way as has been described in the former cases. 
For one towards whom they are neither favourable 
nor unfavourable, and also one against whom they 
have been previously or are now prejudiced either on 
account of his personality or of his conduct or his 
speech, we must produce reasons for goodwill, some 
in combination and others in detail. 

That will be the way in which we must secure good- 
will. For when the “disposition of the audience is 
neither favourable nor unfavourable, we must briefly 
praise our clients themselves, while running down 
their adversaries. We must praise them for the 
qualities that most concern the audience—I mean 
loyalty to country and friends, gratitude, compassion 
and the like ; and we must abuse an adversary for 
qualities that will provoke the anger of the audience 
—these are disloyalty to country and friends, ingrati- 
tude, hardness of heart and soon. We ought also to 
court the favour of the jury by praising them for their 
justice and competence in their office. We must also 
bring in any matters in which our client is at a dis- 
advantage as compared with the other side with 
regard to word or deed or anything else concerning 
the suit. In addition we must bring in considerations 
of justice, law and expediency and connected matters. 
These are the means by which we must secure the 





® nai 7@ add. Hammer. 


7 y.l.om. mpos . . . moptaréov. 
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Kakos Staxeievw ek ToUTwY ev Tots SiKaoTais THY 
evvolay mopioTéov. 

Td 8 daPeBAnpéevw, eav prev ex tod maporyo- 
, / ¢ 8 4,1 > A ‘A é 1 
pevov xpdvov at diaBoAat dot mept tov dAdyov, 
w ~ ~ ~ 
topey ws Sei Ta Toratra Avew ex THY TpoTEepwv: 
éav 5é ex Tot mapdvTos xpovouv mept adrov Tov 
” > A a a4 > ‘ > 
dvOpwrov, advaykatov diaBeBAjofat av ampeTs 7H 
T@ TapdvTe ayov 7 dmevavtios tots eyKAjpaow 7H 
€ ~ 
opohoyovpevos Hh Karryopit. dmpems pev odv 
yévowr’ av eay dywvilyra vedirepos q mpeoBvrepos 
tmép aAdov, Urevavrlos de edy Tis loxupos av 
aobevel duxclytar aikias, 7) dav tis bBproris av 
ia = a f ads af / 4 
oBpw evans oeppou, Hedy tis mdvu movoly 
Suxdlyror mavv mevys Xpnedrav eyeaday. of pev 
ody ToLodrot vrrevavrion elat rots eyKAjpacw: 
dpodoyotvpevos 8 gorar, édv tis loxupds av b7d 
dolevods atklas Saka, 7 edv Tis KAemTHS SoKav 
i ~ rg , hia A € A ‘\ 
elyat KAoTis Sikny devyn: GAws S€é ot Tas Tepi 
aitaév S§déas dpuovotpdmous adrois éxovres dpo- 
Aoyovpevot Tots eyKAHpaar Sd€ovow elvar. TrEpt pev 
obv atrov tov avOpwamov ex tod mapdvTos ypdvou 
rotadrat yerjoovrat SuaBodral, at dé wept TO mpaypa 
cupBaivovoa, edv Ts Mpaywarednrat mpos ol- 
keious pidous 7 7 E€vous 7 7 bdiovs,° a qepl juKpav 7 
aicx pay: ratTa yap ddotiay tots dexalopevors 
TOLEL. 

~ J. 3 
Il&s odv ras dStaBodas tas mpoeipnuwevas azo- 
~ - 4 4 ~ 

Aoopev, TooTo SyAdow. d¥o pev 41) arowxeta 


1 [wepi tov Adyov] Sp. 2 gupBatvovar Sp. 
3 [7 tSéovs] Kayser. 
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goodwill of the jury for persons towards whom they 
are neither well nor ill disposed. 

For a man against whom they are prejudiced, if the 
prejudices turn on something he has said in the past, 
we know from what has gone before how to dissipate 
difficulties of this sort. If the prejudices arise from 
the present and concern him personally, there is 
bound to be prejudice against him if his personality 
is unsuited for the case in progress or incompatible 
with the accusations he is making or consistent with 
the charge brought against him. There would be 
unsuitability if one who was too young or too old 
appeared on behalf of another ; incompatibility if a 
strong man sued a weak one for assault, or a violent 
man brought a charge of violence against a well- 
behaved one, or a very poor man sued a very rich one 
on a charge of defrauding him of money : such are 
cases where the personality of the litigants is incom- 
patible with the charges. There will be compati- 
bility if a strong man is prosecuted for assault by a 
weak man, or if a charge of theft is brought against a 
person with a reputation for stealing ; and in general, 


the charges will be thought to be consistent with the 35 


litigants if their reputations tally with their actual 
personalities. Suchare the prejudices that will arise at 
the time in connexion with the litigant’s personality. 
Prejudices occurring in regard to his action will be 
raised if a man takes proceedings against relations 
or guests or private friends, or about petty or dis- 
creditable matters : these things bring litigants into 
disrepute. 

I shall now show how we shall get rid of the aforesaid 
prejudices. I maintain that there are two elementary 
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Ae A A , ‘ tg fi bal id 
€yw Kowa KaTa mavTwy, 7d pev, ols av vopilyns 
sTovs KptTas emuTAngew, mpokatadduPpave abrovs 
Kal émimAnrre: TO Sé Erepov ei’ ras mpdbes 
iA. A > A ? a > A > 4 
pdAora, ev els Tods avridixous azroTpépets, «i bé 
Z ’ 
Hy, €ls GAdous Tiwds, mpoddcer ypwpevos dri odx 
¢ ~ ~ 
exwv Gar bad Tav dvraywuotay avayKalopevos 
ES ~ 
els TOV ayava Karéo7NS. Kad? éxdorny bé ry 
10 dtaBodny Tade xT) mpopacileobar, TOV pev vew- 
Tepov mpeaBuTépwv pidov amoplay TV aywrtov- 
pevev trép adrod, H péyeBos aduenpdtwr, 7 
ANG a2" 8. é a a” LAA ~ 
TAnG0s, 7 mpobeopiav ypdvov, 7 dAdo Te ToLodTov. 
bbe! A € 4 4 ‘4 ¢ 7 a A rg 
€av dé brép dAdov A€yns, pyTéov ws dia didiav 
ouvnyopeis, 7) 8.’ éyOpav tod avridixov, H dia TO 
1s rols mpaypac mapayevéobar, 7 Sid TO KOWs ovp- 
gépov, 7 dia Td Epnuov elvar Kat dodiketofar @ 
ouvnyopeis. eav dé duodoyotpevos TH eyKAjpate 
 daevavrios TH KaTnyopia yévnTa.,’ TH Te Tpo- 
re lol A f € 4 é ¥ 
KaTaAnpbe. xpyola Kai A€yew ws od Sikaov Kal 
vopipov odde cupdépov ex THs brodjpews 7 THs 
20 broypias KaTakpivew mpiv Too mpaypatos aKovoat. 
Tas pev odv mept Tov avOpwrov abrav SiaBodds 
ovTw Avaopev, Tas S€ wept TO mMpGypa ovTwS 
dzwodpeba, tiv airiav eis Tovs evavtious* tpé- 
movTes, 7) AowWopiav eyKadoivtes adtois 7 aduciay 
” - a t 8. 3 é / 
} mAcoveéiav 7 didoverkiay 7 dpyv, mpopactlopevor 
OTL TOO Sixaiov 8” GAAov TpdzOV TUYXEv advvaTOY. 
\ 4 ze OF eee ee A. 6 oe 
Tas pev odv idias SaBoAds ert Tov SikaoTav* obrw 


to 


1 vil. eds. 2 4 wAROos hic Sp.: infra post xpévov. 
3 yévn, det Sp. 
4 Sp.: 76 évavriov aut tov evarriov. 
5 vl. &xacrynpiwy. 
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1442 b 
rules that apply to all cases in common. The first 
rule is this—whatever arguments you think your 
adversaries will use to make an impression on the 5 
judges, anticipate them and make the impression 
yourself. The second way is if you shift the responsi- 
bility for the acts, if possible, on to your opponents, 
or failing that, on some other persons, pleading that 
you have become involved in the suit not of your own 
will but under compulsion from your adversaries. 
The following excuses must be put forward to corre- 
spond with each particular prejudice. A compara- 
tively young man must plead lack of friends to 
contest the case on his behalf, or the magnitude and 
number of the offences with which he is charged, 
or the time-limit fixed, or something else of the 
sort. If you are speaking on behalf of another 
person, say that your motive for advocating his 
cause is friendship, or enmity for his opponent, 
or your having been present at the events, or the 15 
public interest, or your client’s isolated position 
and the wrong that has been done to him. If his 
personality is consistent with the charge brought 
against him or not compatible with the charge that 
he is bringing, employ anticipation, and say that 
it is unjust and illegal and inexpedient to convict 
on the strength of an opinion or a suspicion before 20 
hearing the facts. This is how we shall dissipate 
prejudices felt against a man personally. Those that 
turn on his conduct we shall repulse thus—by turning 
the blame against his opponents, accusing them 
either of slander or injustice or cheating or conten- 
tiousness or bad temper, pleading that it is impossible 25 
to get justice by any other means. This is how we 
shall dissipate private prejudices in the case of the 
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Avaopev, Tas dé Kowas TGot Tots cideow, ws emt 
Ta TpoTépwy etdcv elpytat. 

Tadgopev dé Ta. Suxavurd. Tpooipuc Tov adrov 
Tpdmov Ovmrep Kat TO. Snpnyopicd: Kara Tov avTov 
bé TpoTov" Kal Tas dnayyeNas y ouvdibopev T® 
mpooyiw 7° mrept Ta pépn mords Kal Sucaias 
anopavobpev 7 adbtas éf* éavt@v cwparoedeis 
mowaopeba. 

Ta dé pera rabra gorau BeBatwars, ép pev 
durideynrat 7a mpdaypata t70 TOV dvridixey, ex 
Ta TioTewr, dv dé ouodoyHrat, €x TOV Stxaiwy Kai 
Tov ovpdepsvtwy Kal ek Tov TovTas aKodovbwr. 
rattew Sé Sel Ta&v prev mictewv mpwTas Tas Lap- 
Tupias Kal Ta ex TOV Bacdvwv ypiv dpodroynbévta, 
av dndpyn. émeata BeBaoty, dv pev mibava 7H, 
yrapois Kat évOvyrypacw, dav b€ pi) mavteAds 
mava H, 7 elko7t, émeta Tots Tapadetypact Kal 
Tois TeKunplots Kal Tots onpetols Kal Tois eAéyyots, 
Tedevraiov S€ ois evOupj pace Kad tais yuenpo- 
Aoyiats. édy be oporoy frat 70. mpdypara, Tas pev 
mioTeis é€atéov, TH dé duxarohoyig c@omep ev Tots 
éumpoobev xpyatéov. Kal todrov pev tov tpdmov 
BeBardioopev. 

Mera dé tiv BeBaiwow ta mpds* tods dvtidixous 
tatrovTes mpoKkataAnpbopcla atrav ta emidoéa 
AéyecOar. eav pev ody eEaprarra ta mpadyparta,® 
ras pev od Aud miorers elpnpévas avéynréov 


1o tas 8 da’ exeivwy peAdovoas rEéyecOat Stacvpréov 


X f VN Se € X a DWN 2 
KQt TATTELVWTEOV. €QV OE OLLOAOYOUVTES [LEANWOLY 


1 yl. Adyov. 2 7 add. Finckh. 
3 7 Finekh: kat 9. 4 Pacius: b¢’. 5 yl. ent. 
® Forster: 76 payya. 7 Sp.: doc. 
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1442 b 
judges; public ones* we shall remove by all the 
methods that have been described, as has been said ® 
in the case of the previous species of oratory. 

In forensic speeches we shall arrange the intro- 
duction in the same way as in parliamentary ones, 
and we shall also deal in the same way with the narra- 30 
tives of facts,° either attaching them to the intro- 
duction or proving their reliability and justice under 
the various divisions of the speech, or setting them 
out as a separate section by themselves. 

The next section will be confirmation. This will (2) prooso 
be based on proofs if the facts are denied by the “79. 
opposite party, but on considerations of justice and 35 
expediency and the like if they are admitted. First 
among the proofs must be placed the evidence of 
witnesses and confessions that we have obtained by 
torture, if any be available. Next this evidence 
must be confirmed by means of maxims and general 
considerations, if it be convincing. or if not entirely 
convincing, by probability, and then by examples, 14434 
tokens, signs and refutations, and by considera- 
tions and the enunciation of maxims to finish with. 

If the facts are admitted, proofs may be passed 
over, and legal arguments employed, as in the earlier 
passages. This is the way in which we shall cffect 5 
confirmation. 

After confirmation we shall put our case against our (3) Anticipa- 
opponents, anticipating their probable arguments. If fpyeae's 
their line is to deny the acts, we must amplify the “+ 
proofs that we have put forward and pull to pieces 10 
and minimize those that are going to be put forward 
by them. Ifthey are going to admit the acts and try 


* ‘ Those that concern a man’s public life * (Forster). 
> 1436 b 37 ff. © Cf. 1438 b 24, 
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évvoya Kat bixava drropaiver KaTa TOUS YEYpapL- 
Lévous vdpous, obs pev tyuels mapeoxoj.eBa, Kal Tous 
dpolovs TovTos dikaiovs Kal xahods kal oup~ 
dépovras TO KowG THis moXews Kal KeKpyevous bd 
TGV TOMB TowodTous elvar metparéov emibeucrbery, 
13 TODS S€ THY avridikwy Ta evavria. €av dé py 
evdexyrat Tatra Aéyewv, drropipynore Tovs dixaoras 
d7t ody imeép Tob vopov dda Tob mpayparos duxd- 
Covow, 6 Gpdoavres Kara Tous vdpous Tovs Keyévous 
THY pijpov olgelv, Kat didaoKe bru od vopobereiv 
viv mpoonket aAXN’ ev tats rept tovTwy xKupiats 
20 Ruepais. av 8 jv oupBaivy Tapa pox8npods 
Soxobvras* elvat vdpous TO mpaypa mempaxOa, 
prréov as ob vopos | an’ avopia 70 Towodrov €oTt: 
6 pev yap vopos émi 76° Wderetv tieTat, odros be 
Prdrres tiv modw. pytéov $€ Kal ws od wapa- 
2, vouncovaw dv tovTw TO vouw evavtiavy widov 
Oavrar, GAAd vopobeTioovcw wWoTe ph xpHobar 
ddypac. movnpois Kat mapavopois. Sei dé Kal 
Totro cupPiBdlew, ws ovdels vdyos KwAver 70 
Kowvov ed mroveiv, Tods 5€ havAous véuous aKUpous 
movety evepyereiv THY wéAw éoriv. epi prev ody 
Tav cadas cipnuévwy vopuv, dmoious* av atrav® 
30 €ywpev, ex TaY ToLodTwY mpoxatadapyBdvovres 
dvrihéyew edrropijcopev. mept dé tév apdiBorwy 
edv ovTws droAapBdvwow ws oot oupdéper, det 
Tatra drodexvew: av 8 ws 6 évarrios Aéyer, ypr) 
diOdoKewv ws 6 vopoberns ob® TobTo Stevoeito GAA”? 
6 od déyeis, Kai de Guudeper adrois ottw réyew 


ft 


2 xatadd. Bekker. ? v.l. 76 mapa pox@npots Soxodatr. 
3 vi. re. 1 dmorépovus ? Rac. 5 adrots Kayser. 
§ od: adré Halm. ? ddd’ add. Sp. 
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a 
to prove that they were legal and just according to ne 
the laws enacted, we must attempt to show that the 
laws adduced by us and those like them are just and 
honourable and advantageous to the common weal. 
and have been judged to be so by the general body of 
the citizens, and that those quoted by the other side 15 
are the opposite. If it is not feasible to take this line, 
remind the jury that they are giving judgement not 
about the law but about the fact, as they have sworn 
that they will give their vote according to the laws 
established ; and instruct them that it is not proper 
to make laws on the present occasion but on the 
regular days appointed for that purpose. If the 2 
position is that the action committed was contrary to 
laws that seem to be bad ones, we must say that a 
regulation of that sort is not law but the negation of 
law, inasmuch as the law is laid down for the public 
benefit, but this law is injurious to the state. And 
we must also say that if the jury give a verdict con- 95 
travening this law, they will not be acting illegally 
but legislating to prevent the execution of resolutions 
that are bad andillegal. Also we must bring forward 
the point that no law forbids acting for the good of 
the community, and that it is a public service to annul 
bad laws. Such considerations as these will give us 30 
plenty to say against our opponent’s case in anticipa- 
tion with regard to laws that are clearly expressed, 
whatever class of them we have before us. About 
laws that are ambiguous, if the Jury understand them 
in the sense favourable to you, you must indicate that 
interpretation ; if they accept your opponent’s view, 
you must explain that the legislator had not that 
meaning in mind but the one you put forward, and 
that for the law to have your meaning is to their 
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Tov vopov. éav S€ pt) Suvatds js emt Td evavriov 
te a € ? * a / ts 

peOordavat, Seixvve ws oddev dAdo A€yew Sdvarar 
6 vopos' 7 6 at. Kal wept pev vopwr, ws det 
piolat, tobrov Tov TpdTOV peTL@Y edTOpHGEts. 
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Tous Sucaoras KaTa Tous vdpious Kpivovtas. ék pev 
oby TV ToLlovTwWY Tas Gvyyvwpas mEepiaipnodspeia, 
Kabdanep Kat ev dpyais SednAdKapev: cvdAAnPdny dé 
Ta b76 TOY avrTidikwy pédAdAovTa A€yecBat Kal mpds 
aioTw Kat Sucatodcyiav Kal ovyyvwopny ex Tav 
Tpoeipypevewv mpoxaralnypopeba. 

Mera 5€ ratra® tH aitiav dvahoyratéov" év 
kedadaiw Tob Adyou ohov," kal ovvTdp.ns , éav 
evdexntat, mpos pev Tovs evavtious éxOpav 7 opy7vy 


1 Kayser: Aéyew 6 évaytios Sdvarae vdpos. 

2 vd. Tavray. 3 vil. dvadoyn7éoy, 

4 Kayser: Tov Adyov GAov (wera 8€ radra THY alrtodoylay 
maXdtaAroynréov év kepadaiw tod Adyou 6Aov ? Hammer). 
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1 
advantage. If you cannot turn the law the other ae 
way round, show that it cannot possibly mean any- 
thing else than what you say. If you follow this 
method you will have no difficulty as to how to deal 
with the point of law. 

In general, if your opponents are going to admit 
the facts and base their defence on principles of 40 
justice and legality, you must anticipate what is 
likely to be said under those heads. If while admit- 
ting the facts they claim to be granted pardon, this is 1443 » 
the way in which you must deprive your adversaries 
of pleas of that nature. First you must say that their 
conduct was really more unprincipled, and that those 
are the sort of offences that they admit when they are 
found out, and consequently ‘ If you pardon this man 
you will absolve everybody else too from punishment.’ 
Further say : ‘ If you give a verdict of Not guilty on 5 
those who confess their offence, how will you be able 
to vote Guilty on those who do not confess?” And 
you must say : ‘ Evenifhe is guilty, I ought not to be 
punished for his offence.’ Furthermore argue that 
even the lawgiver does not pardon offenders ; neither, 
therefore, is it right for the jury to do so when giving 10 
judgement according to the laws. We shall use 
arguments like these to deprive our adversaries of 
pleas for pardon, as we have also shown at the 
beginning ; and generally, we shall anticipate what 
our adversaries are going to say to prove their case on 
points of principle and in pleading for pardon by 
employing the considerations previously stated. 

After this, in a summary of the whole speech we 15 
must repeat the charge, and if feasible briefly inspire (4) Rexpitu 
the jury with hatred or anger or jealousy against our '“*- 
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7} p0dvov Tots dixaotais € emo Teov mpos OM Tpas 
dedlar 4 7 xdpw 7 edeov. SOev S€ tad7a yiverar, ev 
TO Smpnyopicg etdeu emt TOv mpotpoTéy Kal 
amoTpoTray elpyKapev, Kal €v 7@ dmodoynTiuK® 
eldet mddw € em TedeuTis Suber. 

Tov pev ody mparov Adyov, éav KaTnyopapev ev 
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"av 6é drrodoyapeba, 70 pep mpootiov 6poto~ 
Tpénws 74 KaTHyopotvT® ovoticoner, Tav 5Sé 
KaTHYOpoUpEeveny a ev eldévat Tovs dkovovTas 
evroinage, maparcifoper, & a dé do€dlew, Taira mpo- 
Génevor pera. TO Tpooipov Siaddcoper, Tous Te pap- 
Tupas Kal Tas Bacdvous Kal Tovs opkous dmiorous 
Toujooper, as TpoaKyKoas, ei pev 7a Tpaypara 
mora ein? THY omép adr ev amodoyiavy én Tov 
eK Tob TaparerTopévov TOTI0v peraBiBalovres, el 
oe elev ot pdprupes ot Bacanobévres morot, én 
Tov Adyov 9) THY mpagw 7) q 6 tu av dddo éxyns ei! 
Tav évavtiwv moardoratov. adv € Td AvottedEs 7} TO 
eos émupe pew ood KaTnyopyon, dodoyod pddora 
bev ws dAvourehés cou éort TO KATTYOPOULLEVvoy, 
ei de ap ore odK etBroan 70. ToLadTa mparrew ovre 
od ovre ot got Gpotot, } drt od Tobrov Tov Tpdzov. 
TO prev ody eixds odTW AuGets. 

To de Tapdderypia 7 pa@rov peev, av duvn, deixvue 
ds oby dpowdy éort TO eyxahovperyr, ei Oe 17), 
erepov pepe atros mapdderypa €x TOY jevavriaav 
qapa TO €iKos yevopevov. TO dé TEKprpiov AvE 


1 cidee Rac.: «et (om. nonnulli). 





2 xatnyopux@ Kayser. 3 Sp.: #. 4 [éat] Sp. 
5 Bekker: Avacredés. ® got add. Kayser. 
2 Cf.‘ Cui bono ?’ > Cf. 1429 a 21. 
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1 
opponents and friendship or favour or pity for our- _ 
selves. We have said how these feelings are to be 
produced when we were dealing with persuasion and 
dissuasion in the section on parliamentary oratory, 20 
and we shall go over it again in the section at the end 
on defence. 

This, then, is how we shall construct and arrange 
the opening speech in forensic cases if we are for 
the prosecution. 

If we are for the defence, we shall construct the 25 
introduction in the same way as the prosecutor: we (6) Forensic 
shall pass over charges of w hich he gave his hearers ie eae 
convincing proofs, and put forward after our introduc- (1) Alleged 
tion and refute those which he only got them to accept datoo: 
as probable ; and we shall discredit the witnesses, and 
statements made under torture and on oath, in the 
way which you have heard already,—if the fics be 
convincing, by transposing our defence about them 30 
into the form based on omission; if the witnesses 
that have been examined under torture are trust- 
worthy, by passing over to the argument or action 
or anything else that is your most convincing point 
against your opponents. Ifhis accusation is based on 
the ground that you stood to gain by the act,? or that 
it is your habit, plead in defence, if possible, that the 
action you are charged with would not have been 
profitable to you, or else that it is not your habit nor 35 
the habit of people like vou to do such acts, or not to 
do them in that way. This is how you will refute the 
argument from probability. 

In dealing with an example,? first show if you can 
that it does not resemble the act of which you are 
accused, or else yourself produce another example to 
the contrary that has occurred against probability. 40 
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f | Pete > ~ / A 
dpalwv map’ ds aizias évavtiwOfvar ovveBy. Tas 
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eee) t N 8é a r Q ” 1 
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n \ ¢ _ a > ‘4 z 
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anopaivovras, ovyyvapyns Tuyydvew meipatéov 70 
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Secxvvovtas TO 8° dduceiv dtov TOV movnpav. Aé€ye 
Sé Ste Kat émverxés Kat Sixatov Kal aupdépov éari 
ovyyvmpny exew tats dpaprias: oddels yap oldev 
avOpdwv €t Te Towodrov dv* adt@ ovvepréco..® 
a la \4 i.) A > f ” 3 ‘a 
dnodawe dé Kal tov éevavtiov, et ue e€jpaprer, 
ovyyvepns Tvxetv audoarT av. 

; X 15 ~ € t a a 

Mera 8 ratra al mpoxatadjpes at bo Tay 
» ‘ 3 a a A > ” b 3 ~ 
évavtiwv eipnpévar. Tas pev odv dddAas && adtav 

~ bl 
t&v mpaypdrwv ebropycopev Avew> éav 5é S1a- 
~ f f 
BddAAwow pds ws yeypappevovs Adyous A€yopev 
H Adyew pederOpev ) ws emi puch Twi ovv- 

~ ~ € f f 

nyopotpev, xpr) mpos Ta Totabra opdce Badilovras 
~ ~ f x 

cipwrevecbat, Kai Tept pev Tis ypadiis A€yew pa) 
EA a 

KwAvew Tov vépov 7} adTov yeypaypeva A€yew 7 

“ tA a 
éxetvov dypada: Tov yap vouov odk éav Tovabra® 

1 Sp.: dvtwr. 2 av add. Rac. 3 v1. cuvepréon. 
4 8é add. Rac. 5 $é add. Aldus. 5 7a Kal ra ? Rac. 
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Refute a token® by giving reasons showing that what edi 
really happened was just the opposite. Maxims and 1444 
considerations you must show to be either paradoxical 
or ambiguous. Signs you must show to indicate a 
variety of things, and not only the act of which you are 
aceused. In this way we shall make our opponents’ 
arguments unconvincing, by showing that they point 
in the opposite direction or that they are ambiguous. 5 

If, on the other hand, we admit the actions we are (2) or justi- 
charged with, we shall take the line of justice and oocnds 
legality, and we shall endeavour to prove that our 
conduct was more legal and more just. If this is not 
feasible, we shall have recourse to the plea of error or 
of misfortune, and shall show that the damage done 
was small, attempting to obtain forgiveness by 10 
pointing out that error is common to all mankind, 
whereas wrongdoing is peculiar to the wicked. Say 
that to forgive error is reasonable and just and 
expedient, because no human being knows whether 
something of the kind might not befall himself. And 
point out that if your opponent had committed an 15 
error he too would have asked for pardon. 

After this come the anticipations of our case made (3) antici- 
in the speeches of our opponents. For the most part 20" ,, 
we shall find no difficulty in rebutting them merely 
on the strength of the facts ; but if they try to dis- 
credit us by saying that we read our speeches, or 
practise them beforehand, or that we are acting as 20 
advocates for a reward, we must come to close 
quarters with suggestions of that sort, in a tone of 
irony, and about writing our speech say that the law 
does not forbid one to read a written speech oneself 
any more than it forbids one’s adversary to speak 
without notes; what the law prohibits is certain 
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mpatrew, A€yew 5€ Smws av tis BovAnta ovy- 
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a ? A S A > 4 4 s nn 3 ~ 
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emi pada ournyopety evn tts, oporoyjoarres 
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= 4 ~ Hge 56 \ ” \ a a € 
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obv amddawe Sd yapw avvnyopotyra, tov 8 
evartiov dé€ye ob” emt puiKpa@ po8@ ouvnyopeiv: 
omws yap NeBn dpytpiov adiKws, odx drs ia) 
extion, duxalerar. TH attra S€ tpd7w* Kat édv Tis 
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1 gy add, Halm. 2 Rac.: ypddouu. 3 Sp.: epi. 

4 dv add. Halm. 5 Finckh: roéro. 
8 Sp.: dtatpety aut Bearpos. 7 vl Adyecv. 
8 Sp.: abrov. ® rpdmw (det xpHc8ar) Sp. 
10 dwodavotuev Sauppe. 
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14444 
actions—it allows a man to speak as he likes. One 


should also say : ‘ My opponent thinks the offences 25 
he has committed are of such magnitude that he 
feels I should not be able to conduct the prose- 
cution adequately if I had not written my speech 
and given much time to considering it.’ This is how 
to meet misrepresentations about written speeches. 
If they say that we study and practise speaking, we 
shall admit the charge, and say: ‘We who study 
speaking, as you say, are not litigious, whereas you 
who do not know how to make a speech are proved to 
be bringing a malicious prosecution against us now 
and to have done so before "—so making it appear 
that it would be to the advantage of the public if 
he too studied rhetoric, as he would not be such a 
rascally blackmailer if he did. In the same way also 
if someone says that we are acting as advocates for a 35 
reward, we shall admit it in an ironical tone, and 
prove that the person accusing us does the same, and 

so does everybody else. Also distinguish between 

the different sorts of reward, and say that some 
people act as advocates for money, others as a favour, 
others for revenge, others for honours; and then 40 
show that you yourself are acting as advocate for a 
favour, but say that your opponent is acting for a 1444 
reward and not a small one, as he is bringing the case 
in order to get money dishonestly, not in order to 
avoid having to pay money. Similarly if someone 
says we instruct people in legal procedure, or write 
speeches for lawsuits : show that everybody else also, 
to the best of his ability, assists his friends with 
instruction and advice. These will be scientific 
methods of meeting charges of this sort. 
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*‘Xpqy be wal mepl Tas epwrices Kal Tas diro- 
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Tape. elSos TH maduddoyia xpnoTéov. padtora 8 
dipporret mpos Tas KaTHyoplas Kai tas dmrodoyias, 
ere bé mapa. Tas mpotpoTas Kal dmotpomds. ov 
yap povov dvaprjoa. deity Paper mept Tay tp) 
peveov évrata, Kabdmep Kal emt Tv eycanpiioov wat 
TOV Kaxohoyiay, GANG, Kat _7pos pds Tovs Kpiras 
ed diabeivar Kal mpos Tous évaytious Kaxas- 616 Kat 
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1 Xp 86 . . . 20 avvdges spuria Ipfelkofer. 


2 vl. dwoxpiveoOas. 3 [mapa] Sp. 
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Also one must not be slack about any questions and 
answers that occur in this class of cases, but in one’s 
answers one must clearly distinguish what one admits 
and what one denies. The following are examples 
of admissions ; ‘ Did you kill my son ? ’— I did kill 
him, when he drew on me first.’ ‘ Did you give my 
son a thrashing ?’—‘ Yes, I did, when he was the 
aggressor.” ‘Did you break my head ? ’— Yes, 
when you were trying to break into my house at 
night.” Such admissions, then, are based in form on 
the actual terms of the law. Denials like the follow- 
ing give a slight twist to the law: ‘ Did you kill my 
son ? ’—‘ No, I did not, but the law did.’ All such 
replies should be made in this manner in cases where 
one law orders the commission of the act and another 
law prohibits it. Out of all these examples you will 
collect modes of replying to your opponents. 

After this comes recapitulation—a brief reminder 
of what has been said already. This is useful on all 
occasions, so recapitulation should be employed at 
every part of a speech and with every kind of speech. 
It is most suitable for accusations and defences, but 
also in exhortations and dissuasions. For we say that 
in these we should not only recapitulate what has been 
said, as in eulogies and vituperations, but also we 
ought to make the judges favourably disposed to- 
wards ourselves and unfavourably disposed towards 
our opponents ; and on this account we place this last 
of the divisions in a speech. A summary reminder 
may be made either by enumerating the points that 
have been made or in the form of a calculation? or 


9 See 1433 b 4. 


4 7 add. Rac. 5 i Stadoyefdpuevoy v.l. om. 
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mpocepwrdvTa Tav pev aavTod Ta BéAriota Téa 
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+ ampoaipovpevor Ipfelkofer. 2 +dv add. Rac. 

3 azpés bis add. Rac. 4 yl. dzogaivortes. 

5 Rae. (émireruxyxaper ef, 24 Hammer.); eTUyopev. 
Sp.: émtvyxdvopev. 
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1444 
by putting questions as to your own strongest points 
and your opponent’s w eakest, and if you like by 
employing the figure of a direct question.2 The 
nature of each of these figures we know from what 35 
has been said before. 

We shall make them well-disposed towards our- () coneti- 
selves and ill-disposed towards our opponents in the masenct; 
same way as in exhortations and dissuasions, by 
summarily showing on what occasions we or our 
friends have done or are doing or are going to do good 
to those who are wronging us or to persons whom they 
care for, or again to the judges themselves or persons 49 
whom the judges care for, and by explaining to them 
that now there is an opportunity for them to repay us 1445 a 
a return for the services we have rendered ; and in 
addition by making ourselves if possible objects of 
compassion. We shall effect this by demonstrating 
that we stand in friendly relations with our hearers 
and that we are undeservedly unfortunate in having 
been in trouble already or being so now, or going to 5 
be if they do not help us, or if such pleas are not 
available, by recounting what benefits we have been 
or are being deprived of, or shall be if we are slighted 
by those judging the case, or how we have never had 
or have not any good luck, or never shall have if they 
do not come to our help. By these means we shail 10 
make ourselves objects of pity, and put ourselves on 
good terms with our audience. 

We shall discredit our adversaries and make them ( disredit 
objects of jealousy by the opposite means—by show- eee 
ing that our hearers themselves or those they care for 


* On the difference between ¢épwrdv and zpocepwrdv see 
Rhet. 1418 b 39 ff. 


7 Sp.: émevédpeda, 8 [xpées] ? Rac. 
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1 4 adrods add. Sp. 2 dv Rac.: dv adroit. 
3 eioiv add. Halm. 4 jas add. Rac. 
5 mpos add. Rac. 8 Sucéiper ? Hammer. 
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a 
have been or are being or are going to be wrongfully BY 
ill-treated by them or their friends ; for such state- 
ments will inspire the audience with hatred and anger 
towards them. If this is not possible, we shall ad- 
duce considerations that will result in ourinspiring our 
hearers with jealousy against our opponents; because 
jealousy is near to hatred. Speaking generally, they 2 
will encounter jealousy if we show that they are pros- 
pering undeservedly, and that they are ill-disposed 
towards our hearers—we must recount that they have 
received or are receiving or are going to receive many 
benefits unjustly, or that they have never before been 
or are not now being or are not going to be deprived 
of some benefit, or that they have never before met 
with or are not now meeting with some evil, or will : 
not do so unless the judges punish them now. 

By these means in our perorations we shall make 
the audience well-disposed towards ourselves and 
ill-disposed towards our opponents ; and by all the 
methods already stated we shall construct both 
speeches in accusation and speeches in defence 
scientifically. 

XXXVII. The examinational species is not gener- 30 
ally employed as a separate composition but in com- Structure 
bination with the other forms : it is specially useful ee 
in meeting contradictions. Nevertheless, in order @ration. | 
that we may not be ignorant of the structure of this tion: points 
form either, in case it ever befalls us to have to uo: est ented 
examine the words or life or conduct of individuals or 
the administration of a state, I will give a summary 
account of this also. 

Inmaking an examination of thesematters theintro- 
duction should be framed on almost the same lines as 
in refuting a misrepresentation. We shall therefore 
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1445 a 
Tpopdoes ev apyats evAdyous eveyKovres be as 
ddfopev eixdtws totro movely, otrws emt THY 
eféracw W&opev. dpudoovar dé at tovaide, ev pev 
so Tots ToAuttKois avdAdAdyots, ws od dtAoverkia 
1445b TOLOUTO' =mototuev GAN’ Ors pun} AaB TOUS 
akovovtas, elra O7t pas odrot mpdrepou qv- 
dyAnoav: ev S€ Tots iSéous q ex Opa’ 7) Ta. 70" 
TOV eferalopevey patra 6 evra. 7 gia! pos Tous 
eLeralopevous, 6 drrws® cuvevres’ a mpdrrovat pgKere 
tabra moujomow: €v be Tots Sypootors 7d Vopupov 
Kat’ TO dikatoy Kal’ 7d TH Kowa CUpdepor. 
Dpoipracdevor 8 ex tovtTwy Kal Ta&v Tovrots 
dpotoTpémwrv, epebis Exacrov mporiWéuevor TaV 
pndévray 7) mpaxbévtav 7 Siavonbévtwy e&eTdco- 
pev, evdexvidvres adTa Kal Tois dSixatois Kal Tots 
10 vopiijtots, Kal Tots idia Kal Kowh ovpdédpovaww 
evavTiovpeva, Kal wdvTa oKoTotvTes, el ov adTda 
atrois early évavria 7} tots &Beav® Té&v xpnoTay 
avOputrav Q Tots eikoow, iva 5€ p47) pniveopev 
7ov Adyov Kal? év éxaorov Aéyovres, dow av 
TAcioot TOV evddEwy emiTNdeupdTwY 7) TpaypdTwv 
15 Adywr 7 €Odv evavtiovpeva Ta Ta eEeralopévwy 
amopaivwpev tots dKovovat, TocovTw paAdAov ot 
e€etaldopevor ddogyjoovow. Set S€ mxpa TO FOE 
poy e€erdlew, adAdAa mpact: todrov yap Tov Tpdmov 
oi Adyou yryvopevor TBavadTEepor PavycovTat Tots 
dxovovaw, of dé A€yovtes adtovs" iKvoTa S1a- 
20 Badotow. drav dé mdvra axpiBds e€yrakws 
1 yl. toér0, 76 Towidre (76 Kal 76? cf. 1444 a 23 Rac.) 


a 


2 ree : ‘ ee ie 
ylburg: €6y. p.: drddav, 

= Sp.: ] Omws. a Finckh: avévres. 
cai add. Rac. ® «kat om. vl. 
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RHETORIC TO ALEXANDER, xxxvir. 

14454 
begin by producing plausible pretexts that will make 
our action appear reasonable, before we proceed 
to the examination. The following are examples of 
pretexts that will be suitable : in political conferences, 
that we are acting in this way not from contentious- +0 
ness but in order to acquaint our audience with the 1445} 
facts, and also that our opponents were the ag- 
gressors; in private cases, our motive will be given 
as hostile feeling or the bad moral character of the 
persons under examination, or friendliness for the 
persons under examination, with the intention that if 
they understand what they are doing they may not 5 
do it any longer ; in public trials, considerations of 
law and justice, and the public interest. 

These and similar subjects having furnished Tone and 
material for our introduction, we shall next put for- 7" 
ward for examination the various past utterances or 
actions or intentions of the persons seriatim, showing 
that they run counter to the principles of justice and 
law and to private and public interest,and scrutinizing 
any points in all of them where they are inconsistent 
with themselves or with the habits of virtuous people 
or with probability. Not to prolong the subject by 
going into detail—the greater the number of creditable 
pursuits or actions or words or habits to which we can 
convince our audience that the pursuits etc. of the 5 
persons under examination run counter, the more 
those persons will be discredited. The examination 
should be conducted in a mild and not a bitter spirit, 
because speeches delivered in that manner will appear 
more plausible to the audience, and those who deliver 
them will arouse least prejudice against themselves. 
When you have carefully examined everything and 20 


= 


0) 





10 Rac.: 7Oect. 11 y,]. adrovs. 
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ARISTOTLE 


abénons aird., madddoylay emt Th Tedevrh ouy- 
x 

TOPOV moinoat’ Kal TOUS aKpoaTds mept Tay 

cipneeveny dvdpvnoov. 

Ta pev oby «(57 nmdvra tobrov Tov Tpdém0v Td7- 
Torres evTéxvws adtois xpenoopeba. 

XXXVIII. Ae? 6é Kai A€yovras Kat ypdadovras 
ore pddwora meipGcba. Kata 7a Tpoetpnpevar 
Tous Adyous amodidevar, Kat ouvebilew adtods 
TovTaLs dmacw e€ éToljou xpijabac. Kat mrept pev 
Too Aéyew evTéxves Kal ev Tots iow Kal ev Tots 
KOLVots ayaau Kav Tats mpos Tovs® dAAous opAats 
évredbev mheloras Kal TexviKwrdaras ddoppas 
eopev: xen) be Kal THY emrepeAevav movetoBar pa 
pdvov mept Tovs Adyous GAAd Kal mept Tov Biov TOV 
avrod, SiaxocpobvTa tats id€ats tals eipyyevacs 
oupBardrerar yap % mept tov Biov mapacKevt) Kal 
mpos 70 melWew Kal mpdos TO dd&ns emrekods 
Toyydve. 

IIpésrov pev odv Sieddobac ypy Ta mpdypara 
KaTd THe oAnv tou Traded paTos Siaipeow, oT 
mpa@tov 7 devTepov 7) tpirov 7} TéTapToy pera- 
xeiptatéov, elra cavTod qrovetabat TApAckEeryy, 
womep ev toils mpooiniors SiupAPopev Ta Tepl TeV 
dxpoardv. edpevij’ pev oby Ta Tepl ceavTov 
Toujoets, €av ots Oporoyeis eupevys Kal dta- 
puddrrys pirovs tous adtovs Sa mavros Tod Biou, 
Kal wept tay dAdwy émurnoevpdtov daivy Te) 
peQtordyevos add’ del ois avrots xX pweevos. 
mpoag£ovat S5é€ got éay Heyddas Kat KaAdas pera- 
xetpitn mpagers® Kat trois moAdolis avpdepovaas. 

1 Sp.: moinoov. 2 Sp.: wewpaypéva. 
3 rovs om. Y.l. 4 eduevets Finekh. 
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RHETORIC TO ALEXANDER, xxxvi1.-xxxvut. 

1445 b 
have amplified your points, conclude by giving a 
concise repetition, recalling what you have said to 
your hearers’ memo 

This is the way in srhich we shall arrange all the Miscel- 

laneous 
species in order to employ them scientifically. appendix. 

XXXVIII. Both in speaking and in writing we 
must try to frame our remarks as far as possible in 25 
accordance with the rules already stated, and we must 
train ourselves to employ all of them readily. These 
rules will supply us with the largest number of re- 
sources of the most scientific character for speaking 
artistically in private and public contests and in 
social intercourse. And one must also be careful not 30 
only about one’s speech but also about one’s personal 
conduct, regulating it by the principles that have 
been stated, because one’s manner of life contributes 
to one’s powers of persuasion as well as to the attain- 
ment of a good reputation. 

First, therefore, you must divide your matter 
according to the general system of division given 35 
by your training, and arrange what topics are to be 
treated first, second, third or fourth. Next you must 
prepare your hearers to receive vou, as we said in 
discussing the handling of the audience in the intro- 
duction. You will make their feelings towards you 
favourable if you stand by your agreements and keep 
the same friends all through your life and generally 40 
show yourself not changeable in your habits but 14#46a 
always keeping to the same principles. And they 
will hear you with attention if you deal with im- 
portant and honourable actions and such as are to 
the public advantage. 

3 Cf. 1437 a 31 f., 1440 b 4. 


5S yliras mpagets. 
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1446.8 3 a 4 La o jee ~ 4 

Edpevets 5é yevdpevor, orav emt tev mpdéewv 

syévn Goat T&v KaK@v amotpomiv éxyovor trav 8° 
ayabdv tapovolav, ravTas péev ws ovudepovoas 
adtois amodéfovTat, doa S€ TavavTia TapacKevd- 
Covow avtav, tavtas amodoKiudcovow. 

(Avri dé Tod Taxetav Kal cadh Kai kabapay Kat 

p) dmarov my Sujynow A€yeoBax, Tas mpakets 

10 be? Tovavras® trovetabat. Taxéws Hey obv emu- 
Terdcets ay pt) * * * *, cadds dé dv yo’ mdvra dua 
mpatrew* BovdAn, dara mpdtepov TO mpairov, 
emetTa TO effis: Kabapas be av py Tayd Tis 
mpagews mavopevos aAXa mpdypara. peraxetpiln 
mply Tadryy émred€oau pay aniorws be dv BY 
mapa TO 100s TO GavTot mpatTTys, mpds S€é TOvTOLS 

1s dv pH mpoaroarh tods atrods €x8povs Kai dpidous 
elvat cot. 

"EK be Tay moTewy Anpopeba, mept Ov pev 
émuarypny éxomev, KaTa Ty TavTns ebrynow Tas 
mpagers emutedelv, mrept ey be Tuyydvopev d- 
yvoobvTes, KaTad TO Ws emt TO TOAD ovpBatvor- 
dadaXréotatov yap mpdrrew mepi TOV ovdtws 

20 €xovTwy mpos TO eiwhds amoBAérovtas. 

Eis 8€ tov mpos Tods avribixous aydva év péev 
Tois Adyois ek TOV Aedeypeven ToUncopev Be- 
Badrnra mept pov, ev be Tots ovpBodraiors TobTo 
Towjoopev ay Kara TOUS vdpous atta peta~ 
xeuprbcdpeba Tous dypagous Kal Tovs ‘yeypap- 

25 peévous peTa paptipwv ws BeAriorwv dprCopevots 
xpovors. 

1 xaBapav Kai add. Rac. 2 Sp.: ravras aut rabra. 


34 4 « » cadds 8é av wy add, Finckh. 
4 Rac.: wavra mpdrrew dpa aut mpdrrew dpa maya. 
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The goodwill of your audience having been gained, 
when you come to practical proposals for securing the 
avoidance of evils and the provision of benefits, they 
will accept these as contributing to their own advan- 
tage, and they will reject measures that produce the 
opposite results. 

For the purpose of making your exposition rapid, 
clear, distinct and convincing in style, your practical 
suggestions must have those qualities. You will 
get through them rapidly, if you do not « + « #4; 
clearly, if you do not try to treat every point at 
once, but the first thing first and then the next ; 
distinctly, if you do not quickly drop the subject 
and take up other matters before you have finished 
this one ; convincingly, if your line of action is not at 
variance with your own character, and in addition 
if you do not pretend that the same persons are your 
enemies and your friends. 

From among methods of proof, in matters of which 
we have knowledge we shall adopt the plan of com- 
pleting our practical proposals by its guidance ; but 
in matters of which we happen to be ignorant we shall 
follow the line of what generally occurs, as in such 
cases it is safest to act with an eye to what is usual. 

As regards the issue with our opponents, on a 
question of words, we shall obtain confirmation in 
regard to our case from the actual words used ; on 
questions of contracts we shall do so if we deal with 
them in accordance with written and unwritten laws, 


146a 


5 


10 


20 


with the support of the best available evidence, 2% 


within fixed limits of time. 


* Some words are clearly lost here in the us. text, which 
runs, ‘ You will get through them rapidly if you do not try 
to treat every point at once.’ 
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1446 a 
°Ek be Tod emAdyou mept pev TOV Acheypevay 


dvapvicopev Tous dxpoaras® Ta. mpaxOévra év 
Kedadaiw at&is etrdvres, wept be* TOV mwempay- 
pévov €& dv mpdrropev avapvicopey odtas, 
émevdav Tas adtas mpdfeis } Tas Opolas peTayerpt- 
Cebpcba traits mpotépars. 
~ A f A <€ a aA 4 
2 Diruds Sé dtaxelcovrar mpos Huds éav mpar- 
Tepev €& dv ed rretovbdvar Sdfovow 4} macxew 
a , 3 iA be , oN A. ~ 
7 metveoBat, peydra 8é mpafouev éav moAA@y 
airias Kat Kadéiv mipdfeus peraxerpilapeba. 
Kai rodrov pév rov Tpdmrov xe? Td. Kara, tov Biov 
avrod mapackevatew, éx Sé ris mporépas ovv- 
ss TaLews Treplt ToUs Adyous yupvalecbar. 


[Tas be Ovotas Set movety ws mpocipyrat, mpdos 
peev Tovs® Deovs doiws, mpos S€ Tas dandvas 
peTpios, mpos d€ Tas Gewptas Aapmpas, mpos be 
Tous moXiras wperipws. kal mpos plev TOUS Deovs 
doiws eEovow édv Kata Ta Tratpia Ovwpev* mpos 

1446p 5€ Tas Samdvas petpiws édy py Ta TEpTdpeva 
ndvra tois Saravapevois avvavadioxnrar mpds 
Sé tas Oewplas Aapmpads eav peyadompeTas dor 
KateoKkevaopeva’ mpos 5€ Tods woditas WpEdAiwws 
5éav inmeigs Kal omdtrar BSreoKxevacpéevor cup- 
mépTMoW. Ta bev 51) mpos tovs Geods ovTw 
ywopeva dolws av exoe. 

Diriav de ovornoopeba ™pos Tovs Spovorpémous 
mp Kal ols Tatra ouppeper Kal ols mept Te. 
péytora dvayKaidy éorw Huiv Kowwveivy 4 yap 

Lvl. Acdeypévwr HvnLoveKoUS TOLATOMEY. 


2 §é hie Finckh: post dv aut om. codd. 
8 rods add. Rac. 
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RHETORIC TO ALEXANDER, xxxvitz. 

Under the peroration we shall remind our hearers oe 
about what has been said by giving a summary 
repetition of the facts, while we shall remind them 
of our past acts by reference to our present actions 
on the same lines, when we are adopting courses of 
action that are the same as or similar to our former 
ones. 

They will be favourably disposed towards us if we 30 
follow lines of action that they think to have been or 
to be or to be likely to be conducive to their advan- 
tage. Our actions will be important if we embark on 
policies productive of many and creditable results. 

This is the manner in which the orator must 
regulate his personal conduct. His oratorical train- 
ing must follow the system previously stated. 35 


@[Sacrifices should be performed as has been said siscetrane- 
before, with piety towards the gods, moderation in 0 peitical 
expenses, splendour as a spectacle, and benefit to the tions. 
public. They will be performed with piety towards 
the gods if we conduct them according to the ancestral 
ritual ; with moderation in expenditure if the whole 146 b 
amount of the contributions is not lavished on the 
expenses ; with spectacular splendour if they are 
magnificently equipped; with public benefit if 
cavalry and infantry in full equipment join in the 5 
procession. Our duties to the gods will be piously 
performed if carried out in this way. 

We shall establish relations of friendship with 
people with manners like our own, and those with the 
same interests, and those with whom we are compelled 
to be in partnership as to matters of the highest 


* As to the spuriousness of the following passage see 
Introduction, p. 265. 
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1446 b 
ToLAvTH padvora cuppéver didria. Ovppdxous bé 


10 Oe? mroveto Bau Tovs ducarordrous Kal Tods Obvapiv 
ToAAny éyovtras Kat Tovs mAnoiov KaTotKodyTas, 
Een d€ rods evavriovs TovToLs. 

IIdAepov be aipeiabat mpos TOUS dducetv e7t- 
Xetpodvras TH modw 7} 7 TOUS pirous q Tovs ou 
pdxous obras. Tas be pudanas dvayKatov eye 

bi ov atTdv 4 bia TaY cvppdywy 7 dia Edvov, 

Kal kpariotov’ prev bu eavta@v, devtepov Sé dia 

Tey oUpAXeY, TpiTov be dud. Eévew. 

Tlepi d€ mopou xpyudtwr, KpdriaTov pev amo 
Tov idiwy mpooddwv 7 KTparov, Sebrepov bé 
amo TOV TynnuaTwr, tpirov bé TOY mevyTwY TA 
owpata Tapeyovrwy Aevroupyetv, THY be TexviTadv 
émda, TOV b€ TAQVEWWY xpypara. 

Tlepi mohureias b€, Snpoxparia pev dpiorn ev 


ns 


n ot vopou Tots aptorous Tas TYLas aTrovépovat 76 
o€ wAiGos pajre xetporovias pajre abndynpopias 
coTépyTat, KaKiorn | dé ey Wf TH wAnGe Tapa- 
diddacw of vdjtoe Tous movrobvras bBpilewv. ddvy- 

25 apxe@v om etal Svo Tpdmou 7} yap €€ ératpetas 7 
ame TYULNLaTwY. 

Tlovetobat be oUppdyxous dvayKaiov éoTw érav 
ob moNirat pa Toyxavwct bv éauta@y Suvarol rv 
xépav Kal 7a dpovpia duddrrewv 7 Tous ToAepious 
aptveabau mrapleoGau be bet ouppaxiay orav pn 

80 dvdyKn Tis q moeiobat adryy 7 paxpay Tos TOTS 
améxwou Kal ddvvarot Gow kara Tos TpoojKovTas 
mapayivecbat Katpous. 

Hodérns bé ayabds éotw Ootis didovs pev 
XpHowrarous Th mode mapacevdlet éxIpods 
dé éAaylarous Kal aofeveatdrous, Kal GaTis mpoo- 
4.46 
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RHETORIC TO ALEXANDER, xxxviir. 


importance ; for this is the most permanent kind of 
friendship. We should form alliances with the 
most just and with the very powerful and with those 
who are our neighbours, and we should have the 
opposite of these as our enemies. 

We should levy war against those who attempt to 
injure our state or her friends or allies. We must 
guard our country either by serving in person or by 
means of our allies or of mercenaries—best of all by 
personal service, second best by means of allies and 
third by mercenaries. 

As to financial provisions, the best thing is to derive 
funds from our own revenues or estates, second best 
from a tax on property, third by means of national 


contributions—the poor furnishing bodily service, the : 


artisans arms, and the rich money. 

As to constitution, the best form of democracy is 
that in which the laws assign the offices to the best 
people while the multitude is not deprived of the 
function of voting in parliament and at elections ; the 
worst form is that in which the laws hand over the 


wealthy to the violence of the multitude. Oligarchy ° 


is of two forms: it is based either on party or on 
property-qualifications. 

It is necessary to obtain allies on occasions when 
the citizens are not able to guard the country and the 
forts or to keep off the enemy by their own efforts ; 
but an alliance should be forgone when there is no 
necessity to form it or when the people concerned are 
far distant in locality and unable to come to our aid 
at the proper occasions. 

A good citizen is one who procures for the state the 
most serviceable friends and the fewest and weakest 





1 yl. mpa@rov. 
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odous mapacKevdler mAetoras TOV iSwrdyv padeva 
Sypevwv, Kat dotis éavtov Sixaov mapéxwv Tods 
adicobyrds Te Tov Koway eEeraler. 

Awpodvrat be madvres eAnrilovres apernPjceobar 
7 Tov TpoTepwy evdepyeotOv xdpw dmodiddvres. 
vmnperobat d€ mdvres Képdous évexev TAs y) 
Bovis 7) q poBov. ovvadddrrovat be mdvres Kara 
Tpoaipeow y dxovotws- at var mpagers ém- 
teAobyrat maoa 7) 5a Bias 7} did mefots 7 bv 
amdatys 7) bid mpopdcews. 

"Ey de TroAdpw mepuyivovrat Trodepobvres y dua 
TUXNY H Sed owpdroy mAjbos 7 papny 7 dud, 
Xpnwdrov edropiav Q Sia Tome eiguiay 7) be 
dperiy ouppaywr 3 oud otparnyob yrapny. 

"Eynaradurety dé ToUs ovppdxous droop Bd 
vovat Seiy 7) Sid 7d Hadov aupdépev tobro 7) dia 
To Katadicacbat tov moAchor. 

Aikata Sé mpdtrew éoti 76 Tots KoWwots TIS 
morews €Oeow* érecBar, Tots vopots meiPecIat, 
Tats idias oporoyiars eppeeverv. 

Luppeper dé odpar pev edeEla Kal KdAdos Kal 
popn Kal dylea, puyH dé copia dpdvyars dvdpeta 
owppoowrn Succsocivn, auvapporepors bé ToUToLS 
Xpjpara Kai dirtor. dovpdopa dé tavavria Tovrea. 
move Sé oupdépov wARb0s Todttav ayabdv."] 


1 vl. 7Oecuv, 2 dyabdy v.l, om. 
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RHETORIC TO ALEXANDER, xxxvirr 
1446 b 
enemies, and who procures most revenues without 
confiscating the property of any private citizen, and 
who, while himself behaving justly, exposes those es 
who are injuring some public interest. 

Men always give presents in the hope of receiving 
some benefit or as a recompense for former good 
offices. Services are always rendered for the sake of 
profit or honour or pleasure, or from fear. People 
always have mutual dealings either from choice or 
unwillingly ; for all actions are performed either 1474 
under compulsion or through persuasion or through 
fraud or with some pretext. 

In war one side gains the upper hand owing either 
to luck or to numbers or efficiency or financial 
resources or geographical advantages or to having 5 

ood allies or a wise commander. 

Men think proper to abandon their allies either 
because it pays them better to do so or as a means 
of bringing the war to an end. 1447 b 

Righteous conduct is to follow the common customs 
of the state, to obey the laws, to abide by private 
contracts. 

Bodily advantages are good condition, beauty, 
strength, health; mental advantages are wisdom, 
prudence, courage, temperance, justice ; advantage- 5 
ous to both mind and body jointly are wealth and 
friends. Their opposites are disadvantageous. A 
multitude of good citizens is advantageous to the 
state.] 
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Aegean, 932 a 22 

Africa, 896 a 26, 906 b 19, 933 b 33, 
942 a 13, 945 b 35 

Agathyrsi, 920 a 1 

Ajax, 953 a 21 

Alemacon, 916 a 34 

Aleium, 953 a 24 

Anaxagoras, 903 a 7, 914 b 10 

Aphrodite, 953 b 31 

Arabia, 906 b 19, 908 a 14 

Arcadia, 947 2.15, 18 

Archelans, 954 b 32 

Archytas, 915 a 29 

Areturus, 959 a 23 

Artemis, 894 b 34 

Atarnens, 937 b7 

Athos, Monnt, 944 b 13 

Atlantic Ocean, 946 a 29 

Attica, 925 a 8, 912 2 19, 946 b 32, 
947 a 2 


Bacis, 954 a 36 
Bellerophontes, 953 a 21 


Chaeremon, 872 a 25 
Cypris, 896 a 24 
Cyrene, 946 b 34 


Dionysius, 949 a 25 
Dionysus, 953 b 31 
Doz-star, $59 a 23, 941 a 37, 944.4 4 


Egypt, 926 b 6, 945 2 19 

Egyptian, 909 a 27 

Elysian Plain, 943 b 22 

Empedocles, 910 a 15, 929 b 16, 
937 a 15, 953 a 27 

Ethiopians, 898 b 12, 909 a 27 


Geryones, 922 b 13 
Greeks, 910 b 23, 956 b 23 


Hellespont, 946 b 34 


Heracleitus, 934 b 34 

Heracles, 953 a 14 

Homer, 894 b 34, 934 4 14, 943 b 22, 
953 a 23, 953 b 11 


Indians, 895 b 25 


Lesbos, 946 b 34, 947 a 4 
Lysander, 953 a 20 


Maccdonia, 954 b 32 
Magnesia, $96 a 26, 937 b 7, 11 
Maracus, 954 a 38 

Melitaean Puppies, 892 a 21 
Memphis, 915 a 22 

Messene, 932 a5 

Neocles, 956 a 12 


Oeta, Mount, 953 a 18 
Olympia, 956 a 19 
Orchomenus, 926 b5 
Orion, 859 a 23, 941 b 24 


Paesa, Lake, 935 b 34 
Parmeno, 948 a 3 
Philoxenus, 950 a 3 
Phoenician lyre, 918 b § 
Phrynichus, 920 a 11 
Plato, 953 a 27, 956 a 12 
Pleias, $59 a 23, 861 a 20 
Pontus, 909 a 18, 938 a 37 
Pythagoreans, 910 b 37 


Salamis, 956 a 20 

Satyrus of Clazonienae, $75 a 34 
Scythians, 925 a 25 

Sibylla, 954 a 36 

Socrates, 953 a 27 

Syria, 906 b 18, 908 a 14 
Terpander, 920 a 17 

Thracians, 911a1 

Thriasian Plain, 942 a 19 

Troy, 916419 
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(The references in this index are to Books and Problems) 


Acorns, xxii. 11 

Actors, xxx. 10 

Air, pressure, xxv. 1; and moisture, 
xxv. 8, 11; penetration of, xxv. 
9, 12 

Annuals, xx. 7 

Antiphony, xix. 16 

Antistrophe, xix. 15 

Argument, xviii. 8 

Astuteness, xviii. 8 

Asymmetry, xvii. 1 

Athletic competitions, xxx. 11 





Barley-meal and oil, xxi. 1, 2, 3, 7, 
9, 13, 24 

Beans, xxii. 7 

Before and after, xvii. 3 

Belching, x. 44 

Birth, x. 13, 35, 61, 65 

Bleaching, xxxviii. 1 

Bleeding of gums, i. 38 

Blindness, xxxi. 5 

Bodies, moving, xvi. 12; travelling 
ina circle, xvi. 3 

Books with cut edges, xvi. 6 

Bread, xxi. 4, 5, 6, 12, 17,25; xxii. 7 

Breath, holding the, xi, 48; hot 
and cold, xxxiv. 7 

Bruises, cause of, ix. 14; colour of, 
ix. 2, 8, 4, 5, 7, 11; hairs on, ix. 
18; pain of, ix. 8; prevention of, 
ix. 1, 6, 9, 10, 12 

Bubbles, xvi. 1, 2 

Calm, production of, xxiii, 4; 
weather, xxv. 12 

Caper plant, xx. 12 

Cautery, i. 32, 84 

Celery, xx. 8 
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Change, effects of, i. 15 

Chestnuts, xxii. 7 

Chilblains, i. 53, 54 

Chill and shivering and anger, vii. 
20; and athletes, vii. 4,10; and 
fat, vii. 7; and fire, vii. 18, 193 
and hot and cold water, vii. 11; 
and hunger, vii. 9; and making 
water, vii. 13; and running, vii. 
16; and sleep, vii. 2, 22; and 
sneezing, vii. 8; at dawn, vii. 17: 
effects of, vii. 5,6; livid colour 
due to, vii. 1; of hair, vii. 12, 15, 
eye 

Choking, xxxiv. 9 

Circular objects in nature, xvi. 10; 
objects thrown, xvi. 11; parts of 
plants and animals, xvi. 0 

Climate and age, xiv. 7, 9, 10; and 
bravery, xiv. 8, 16; and intelli- 
gence, xiv. 15 

Cohabitation, x. 47, 52 

Cold at dawn, xxv. 5, 15 

Colocynth, xx. 9, 13 

Colour in animals, x. 7, 11; of 
eyes, xiv. 14 

Complexion, xiv, 12; xxxvill. 3, 4, 
5, 9, 10, 11 

Continence, xxviii. 1, 4; restricted 
meaning of, xxxviil. 2, 3, 7 

Cooking of vegetables, xx. 4, 5 

Corn near water, xxiii. 34; 
preservation of, xiv. 2 

Congh, i. 12, x. 1, xxxiii. 7 

Counting, xv. 3 

Courage and wine, 
honours for, xxvii. 5 

Cucumber, xx. 3, 9 

Cylinder and cone, xvi. 5 


xxvii. 43 


INDEX TO 


Deaf, the, xxxiii. 14 

Decapitation, x. 67 

Decomposition, xxv. 17, 20 

Deformities, xiv. 4 

Deposit of money, xxix. 2, 6 

Diagonal, xv. 1, 2 

Disease, cause and cure, i. 1, 2, 5, 7; 
the sacred, xxx. 1 

Discussions train the mind, xviii. 2 

Distance between the eyes, x. 15 

Dithyramb, xix. 15 

Divers,xxxii. 2, 3, 5, 11 

Doctors, xxx. 8 

Double sensation, xxxv. 10 

Dough, xxi. 9, 10, 15, 23 

Dreams, xxx. 14 

Drugs for sores, i. 49; making 
we i. 48; purgative, i. 42, 43, 


4 
Dwarfs, x. 12 


Ear-drums, xxxii. 2, 3, 11 

Ears, dirt in, xxxii. 4; humming 
in, xxxii. 9; piercing of, xxxii. 7; 
redness of, xxxii. 1, 8,12; seratch- 
ing, xxxii. 6, 13; water in, xxxii. 
13 

Echo, xi. 7, 8, 9, 23, 51; xix. 11 

Eclipse and wind, xxvi. 18 

Edible and inedible plants, xx. 5 

Emetics, i. 4 

Enharmonic scale, xix. 15 

Euauchs, x. 36, 37, 42, 57 

Evaporation, xxvi. 28 

Evil eye, xx. 34 

Excrenient, x. 59 

Exhaling and inhaling, xxxiv. 5, 
11, 12 

Eyes, movement of, xxxi. 7; press- 
ing of, xxxi. 4; prominent, xxxt. 
6; use of, xxi. 2 


Fatigue, i. 39 

Fat, x. 3 

Fear and anger, xxvii. 3; and 
silence, xxvii. 9; and thirst, 
xxvii, 2,8; and trembling, xxvii. 


6, 7 
Feet, x. 26, 30 
Fevers, i. 55, 56 
Figs, xxii. 9, 10, 14 
Flesh, x. 60; healthy, i, 52 
Floating, xxv. 13 
Flute, xix. 1, 9,10 





PROBLEMS 


Food and exercise, I. 46 

Fresh water, xxiii. 40 

Frogs, i. 22 

Fruit, eating of, xxii. 1, 2, 3, 5, 8,12 


Garlic, xx. 27, 28, 30 
Gestation, x. 9, 14 

Gourd, xx. 3, 13, 31, 32 
Growth, direction of, xvii. 2 
Gruel, i. 37 


Habit, xxx. 2 

Hair, x. 24, 53, 62, 63; on scars, 
X. 27, 29; red, xxxviil. 2 

Hearing and inhaling, xi. 41; in 
houses, xi. 37 

Heavenly bodies, appearance of, 
xv. 4 

Hiccough, xxxiii. 1, 5, 13, 17 

Homicide, xxix. 11 

Hot water, xxiv. 

Hunger, xxviii. 5, 6 

Hurricanes, xxvi. 6 

Hy podorian, xix, 30 

Hypophrygian, xix. 30, 48 


Image, double, xxxi. 11, 17 

Incontinence, effect of, i. 50 

Inferior pursuits, xviii. 6 

Inflammation, i. 44 

Injustice, xxix. 7; in law-courts, 
xxix. 3, 12, 13, 15; in money 
matters, xxix. 1, 2, 5 

Intelligence and action, xxx. 12, 13; 
and age, xxx. 5, and melancholy, 
xxx. 1; and pleasure, xxx. 7; in 
man, xxx. 3 


Jaundice, i. 5, 6 
Journeys, long and short, xxx. 4 
Justice, infectious, xxix. 10 


Lameness, x. 41 

Laughter, xxviii. 8 

Leeks, xx. 26, 27 

Leprosy, x. 33, 34, 45 

Lilies, xx. 26 

Line of life, x. 49; xxxiv. 10 
Longevity, xxxiv. 1 

Lyre, xix. 9, 10, 43 


Magadizing, xix. 18, 39 


Magnitudes divided appear smaller, 
xv. 7,8 
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Manes, x. 25 

Marine animals, x. 55 

Marjoram, xx. 32, 35 

Marshy districts, i. 18, xiv. 6 

Massage, xxxvii. ’s, 5, 6 

Meal, xxi. 8, 9, 10, 15, 16, 18, 19, 20, 
22, 23 

Milk, x. 6 

Mint, xx. 2 

Moon, appearance of, xv. 7, § 

Moulting, x. 21 

Movemeut of head, x. 17 

Mulberry, xx. 3 

Music and morals, xix. 27 

Musical intervals, fifth, xix. 17, 34, 
41; fourth, xix. 17, 34, 41; 
octave, xix. 13, 14, 17, 18, 34, 35, 
39, 50 

Myrtle, xx. 23, 24, 31, 36; xxii. 11 


Navel, x. 46, 64 

Nomes, xix. 15, 28 

Nose bleeding, xxxiii. 6, x. 2 

Notes, Hypate, xix. 4, 7, 12, 23, 35, 
89; Lichanos, xix. 20; Mese, xix. 
12, 20, 25, 36, 44; Nete, xix. 3, 7, 
238, 24, 85, 39; Paramese, xix. 12, 
47; Parhypate, xix. 3, 4 


Obedience to man, xxx. 6 
Offences, comparison of, xxix. 5, 6 
One-eyed, xxxl. AS)? 29 

Onion, xx. 22, 26 

Ophthalmia, Xxxi. 9 

Orators and philosophers, xviii. 5 
Oratory, xviii. 3 


Parhelion, xv. 12 

Parsley, xx. 1 

Pennyroyal, xx. 21] 

Philosophers, xxx. 9 

Pimples, xxxvi. 3 

Plague, i. 21 

Plants, acrid, xx. 10 

Portraits, xxxvi. 1 

Positions, cause of numbness, vi. 
6; effects of lying down, vi. 3, 57; 
of sitting, vi. 1; standing up, vi. 
43 of stretching, vi. 2 

Poultices, i, 30, 45 

Poverty and virtue, xxix. 4 





Radishes, xx. 11, 13 
Rebound, angle of, xvi. 4, 18 
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Redness, xxxi, 3 

Resemblance of offspring, x. 10, 32 

Right-handedness, xxxi. 12, 13, 18, 
24, 29 

Rue, xx. 18, 33, 34 


Salt, erackling of, xi. 26, 42, 48 

Season, changes of, i. 3, 8, 9, 10, 11, 
19, 20, 25, 26, 27, 38, 29 ; of death, 
i417 

Seaweed, xx. 31 

Semen, x. 16 

Shadows, xv. 5, 9, 10, 18 

Sheep's wool, x. 22, ds 

Size and sex, x. 8 

Sleep, x. 31: and study, xviii. 1,7 

Sleepiness, xiv, 11 

Smell and eating, xiii. 2, 7; and 
movement, xii. 5, 12; at a dis- 
tance, xii. 4, 9; hot and cold, 
xiii, 5; in winter, xii. 6; of 
animals, xiii. 4; of ashes, xii. 7; 
of burning spices, xii. 1, 2; of 
flowers, xii. 3; of men, xii. 8, 9, 
10; of ointment, xii. 113; of rain- 
bow, xii, 3; of water, xii. 1, 6, 
12; of wine, xii. 18; what it is, 
xii. 10 

Smoke, x. 51 

Sneezing, x. 18, 54 

Sound travel, xi. 49, 52, 58 

Sounds of inanimate objects, xi. 28 

South wind, i. 24 

Speech, x. 39 

Squinting, x. 50 

Stomach, i, 40, 41 

Stone, x. 43 

Styptic, i. 33 

Sun through wickerwork, xv. 6 

Suppuration, i. 31 

Surgery, i. 35 

Sweat and redness of face, ii. 27; 
and shivering, ii. 34; and sick- 
ness, ii. 18; and weight, ii. 22; 
occurrence of, ii, 1, 2, 4, 5, 7, 8, 
9, 10, 11, 12, 14, 15, 16, 17, 19, 20) 
28, 24, 25, 36, 38, 29,81, 32, 36, 
37, 33, 39, 40, 41, 42; saltness of, 
ii. ’s, 13; ‘smell of, ii. 6; value of, 
ii, 21, 36, 83, 35 

sympathy, vii. ; infection, vii. 4, 

8; inflammation of gums, vii. 9; 

making water, vii. 3; pain, vii. 
73 shuddering, vii. 5 


INDEX TO 


Tales, xviii. 9,10 

Tame animals, x. 45 

Tears, xxxi. 23 

Teeth, x. 48, 66; xxxiv. 1, 2, 3 

Theft and assault, xxix. 16 

Thirst, xxviii. 5, 6 

Thyme, xx. 20 

Tickling, xxxv. 2, 6, 7, 8 

Tongue, x. 19, xxxiv. 4, 5; colours 
of, xxxiv. 7 

Touch, xxxv. 4 

Trembling, xxxi. 22 


Unison, sounds in, xix. 39 


Vision and colour, xxxi. 19; and 
exercise, xxxi. 14 

Voice and hearing, xi. 1, 2,4; ata 
distance, xi. 6; at night, xi. 5, 
32; clear and leeks, xi. 39; 
eracked, xi. 12, 46; deep, xi. 17, 
18, 19, 32, 61; development of, 
xi. 1,575; lond, xi. 3; of children, 
xi. 27; roughness of, xi 115 
shouting, xi. 22; shrill, xi. 13, 
14, 15, 16, 20, 21,24, 34, 40, 47, 
50, 53, 56, 62 


Water, x. 20; change of, i. 13, 14, 
16; colour of, i. 51, xxiii. 23, 41; 
sound of, xi. 10; temperature of, 
xxiii. 7; transparency of, xxiii. 
8, 9, 38 

Water-clock, xvi. 8 

Watering plants, xx. 15, 29 

Waves, xxiii. 1, 2, 24; and shore, 
xxiii. 29; and wind, xxiii. 11, 12, 
17, 28 


PROBLEMS 


Wealth, xxix. 8 
Wearines3s and breathing, v. 16: 


and choking, v. 11; and food, 
v. 28, 30, 88; and health, v. 34; 
and heat, v. 36; and massage, 
v. 32; and riding, v. 13, 37, 42; 
and running, v. 17, 18, 29, 39; 
causes of, v. 11, 12; cure of, v. 
6, 38 ; due to walking, v. 1, 10, 
19, 20, 23, 24, 25, 35, 40, 41; 
effects of, v. 2, 3, 4, 8, 9, 15, 22, 
26, 27, 31; stomach, v. 5, 7, 14 


Wheat flour, xxi. 2, 3, 7,9, 11, 13, 


21, 22, 24, 26 


Whirlpool, xxiii. 5 
Wind and fever, xxvi. 50; and rain, 


xxvi. 56; and sunrise, xxvi. 33, 
84; cold, xxvii 48, 58; east, xxvi. 
1, 21,31, 53; north, xxvi. 2, 9, 10, 
14, 15, 21, 2%, 85, 87, 39, 41, 43, 
46, 47, 60, 62; north-east, xxvi. 
27, 29; south, xxvi. 3, 10, 11, 12, 
16, 17, 19, 24, 27, 32, 35, 37, 38, 
41, 42, 44, 45, 46, 47, 49; south. 
east, Xxvi. 27, 31; south-west, 
xxvi. 26, 33, 35, 525; variable, 
xxvi. 4, 5, 40; west, xxvi. 21, 
22, 53 


Wine and behaviour, iii. 2; and 


disease, iii. 1,5 6; and drunken- 
ness, iii. 15; effects of, iii. 3, 4 
8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 18, 14, 16, 17, 18 
19, 20, 21, 22, 28, 24, 25, 25a, 2€ 
27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35; 
love of, iii. 7 


Yawning, vii. 1, 2, 6; and hearing, 
xi. 29, 44 


INDEX TO RHETORIC TO ALEXANDER 


References are to the pages, columns (a and b), and lines of the Berlin 
edition of Aristotle, 1831, marked in the left-hand margin of the text. The 
two first figures of the page-numbers are omitted, 20 a to 47 b standing for 


1420 @ to 1447 b. 


aitnua 33 b 17 

andifora 35 b18 

arTidixovs, Ta Tpos Tods, 43a 6 
avrerov 35 b 25 

amayyeata 38a 8, b 10, 28, 42 b30 
amodoyytixoy etSos 26 b 23, 27 a 22 
arodoyia 43 b 23 

amorpory 21 b 18, 25, 39 b 36 
ao0pa 35 a 35 

careca 84 a 33 

abvénors 25 b 37, 26219 


Baoavos 32a12 
BeBaiwars, 38 b 29, 42 b 32 
Bpaxvaoyety 34D 10 


yeveadoyety 40 b 29 


SyAwors 88 b15, 23 
énuyyopixoy etdos 21 b 7, 36 a 39, 
37a 30 


Sujynots 88 b 2S 

Staion 21 b 35 

étxarixay yévos 2108, 41 b31 
Acovvaros 29 b 17 

Atwy 29 b 15 

duvaroy 22a 19 


éyxwpiagtixoy eldos 40 b5 
eixds 28a 25 

cipwreia 34417 

éreyxos 28a 21, 31a6 
évOvuyua 30 a 23 
éferagrixar eidos 41 b31, 45a 30 
érerOvpnua 88 b 34 
émBeBaiwors 33 b 29 
émedecxtixoy yevos 21 b8 
éppyveta 35a3 

evpévera 41 b 36 

Evpiriéys 33 b 11 


@codéxrys 21 b 2 


xaxodoytxor eldos 40 b 5 





Kapxyndorveor 29 b 19 

xatagraots 38 a2 

Karnyopixdy etdos 26 b 22, 41b 30 
Kepag 21a 2 


Actxtpa 29 b 14 
Avodetdys 22 b 22 


Maptupia 31 b 20 
pyxtvery 341 


voéuos 21 b 40 f, 


dmororns 35 b 25 
opkos 32a 33 


madtAAoyia 83 b29, 44 b21 

mapadecyua 294 21 

Tlaptoe 21 a 32 

maptowars 35 b 25 

Trapopotwors 36.485 

mioriys 25a 15 

Trodutixos Adyos 2028, 21b7 

rpdbeats 23 D21, 40 D7 

mpoxarddnyis 32 b 11, 87 b 22, 
39b2 

mpootuioy 36 a 33 

mpéppyars 388 b 11, 24 

mpotpony 21 b17 


onuetor 30 b 30 
oxemre 41b15 
codtorai 21a 32 
Erapry 23a7 
Lvpaxdoror 29 b 18 
rafts 36.8 29 
tametvyors 25 b 39 
texuyptov 30a 14 


Paroknjrys 33 b 11 
vay 29 b 18 
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(Vol. I 2nd Imp.) 

Sirius Irauicus. J. D. Duff. 2 Vols. (Vol. I 2nd Imp., 
Vol. II 3rd Imp.) 

Statius. J.H. Mozley. 2 Vols. (2nd Imp.) 

Surronius. J.C. Rolfe. 2 Vols. (Vol. I 7th Imp., Vol. II 
6th Imp.) 

Tacirus: DraLtoeus. Sir Wm. Peterson; and AcGaricoLa 
anp Germania. Maurice Hutton. (6th Imp.) 

Tacirus: Histortes and Annas. C. H. Moore and J. 
Jackson. 4 Vols. (Vols. I and II 4th Imp., Vols. III and 
IV 3rd Imp.} 

Terence. John Sargeaunt. 2 Vols. (7th Imp.) 

Trertutiian: ApoLocia anD De Spectacuis. T. R. Glover: 
Mrxucius Ferix. G.H. Rendall. (22d Imp.) 

Vaerivus Fiaccus. J. H. Mozley. (3rd Imp. revised.) 

Varro: De Lineva Latirya. Kh. G. Kent. 2 Vols. (2nd 
Imp. revised.) 

Vextieius Patercutus anp Kes Gestar Divi Aueusti. 
F, W. Shipley. (2nd Imp.) 

Virco. H.R. Fairclough. 2 Vols. (Vol. 1 19th Imp., Vol. 
II 14th Imp. revised.) 
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Vrrruvius: De Arcuitectura. F.Granger. 2 Vols. (Vol.1 
8rd Imp., Vol. II 2nd Imp.) 


GREEK AUTHORS 


Acuities Tatius. S. Gaselee. (2nd Imp.) 

Arweas Tacricus, AScLEPIODOTUS aND OvyasanDER. The 
Illinois Greek Club. (2nd Imp.) 

Agscnives. C.D. Adams. (3rd Imp.) 

AgscuyLus. H. Weir Smyth. 2 Vols. (Vol. 1 7&h Imp. 
Vol. II 6th Imp.) 

Avcrppron, AELIAN AND Purtostratus: Lerrers. <A. R. 
Benner and F. H. Fobes. 

Apottoporus. Sir James G. Frazer. 2 Vols. (3rd Jmp.) 

Apottonius Ruopius. R.C. Seaton. (5th Imp. 

Tue Apostouic Fatuers. Kirsopp Lake. 2 Vols. (Vol. I 
Sth Imp., Vol. 11 6th Imp.) 

Appian’s Roman History. Horace White. 4 Vols. (Vol. I 
4th Imp., Vols. I-IV 3rd Imp.) 

Aratus. Cf. CaLuimacuus. 

AristopHaNves. Benjamin Bickley Rogers. 3 Vols. (5th 
Imp.) Verse trans. 

AnistoTLte: Art or Ruetoric. J. H. Freese. (3rd Imp.) 

ARISTOTLE: ATHENIAN ConsTITUTION, EupEemMian Ertuics, 
Vinturs anv Vices. H. Rackham. (3rd Imp.) 

ARIsToTLe: GeneraTion oF Animas. A.L. Peck. (2nd Imp.) 

AnisToTLe: Merapuysics. H.Tredennick. 2Vols. (4th Imp.) 

ARISTOTLE: MetTEorotocica. H. D. P. Lee. 

ARISTOTLE: Mixon Works. W. S. Hett. ‘ On Colours,” 
“On Things Heard,” ‘t Physiognomics,” ‘On Plants,” 
“On Marvellous Things Heard,” ** Mechanical Problems,” 
“On Indivisible Lines,” “ Situations and Names of 
iin “On Melissus, Xenophanes, and Gorgias.”” (2nd 

mp.) 

ger onie: NicomacHeax Ernics. H. Rackham. (6th 
Imp. revised.) 

ARISTOTLE: Orconomica anp Macna Moraua. G. C, 
Armstrong. (With Metaphysics, Vol. 11.) (4th Jip.) 

ArIsToTLe: Ox THE Heavens. W.k.C. Guthrie. (3rd Jmp.) 
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ARISTOTLE: Own THE Sout, Parva Naruratia, On Breau. 
W.S. Hett. (2nd Imp. revised.) 

ARIsToTLE: Oncanon—Tue Carecories; Oy [xrerpreta- 
tiox. H. P. Cooke; Prior Anatyrics. H. Treddenick. 
(3rd Imp.) 

ARISTOTLE: Orncanon—SopuisticaL Rerutations. Cominc- 
TO-BE AND Passinc-away. E.S, Forster. On tHe Cosmos. 
D. J. Furley. 

ARISTOTLE: Parts or AniMats. A. L. Peck; Morion ano 
Proeression oF Anrmats. E. S. Forster. (3rd Imp.) 
AnxistoTLe: Puysics. Rev. P. Wicksteed and F, M. Corn- 

ford. 2 Vols. (Vol. 12nd Imp., Vol. H 3rd Imp.) 

AntsToTLeE: Porticsand Loneinus. W. Hamilton Fyfe; De- 
METRIUS On StytE. W. Rhys Roberts. (5th Imp. revised.) 

ArrsToTLe: Poxitics. H. Rackham, (4th Imp.) 

ARISTOTLE: Prostems. W.S. Hett. 2 Vols. (2nd Imp. re- 
vised.) 

ARIsTOTLE: RuetoricA aD ALExaANDRUM. H. Rackham. 
(With Problems, Vol. IT.) 

Arrian: History of ALEXANDER AND. Inpica. Rev. E. 
lliffe Robson. 2 Vols. (Vol. 13rd Imp., Vol. II 2nd Imp.) 

ArHenarEus: Derpnosoputstar. C. B. Gulick. 7 Vols. 
(2nd Imp.) 

St. Basir: Lerrers. R. J. Deferrari. 4 Vols. (2nd Imp.) 

Catcivacius: Fragments. C. A. ‘Trypanis. 

Cattrimacnuus: Hymys anp Ericrams, ann Lycopuroy. 
A. W. Mair; Aratus. G. R. Mair. (2nd Imp.) 

Cement or ALExanpagia. Rev. G. W. Butterworth. (3rd Imp.) 

Cotitutnus. Cf. Oppran. 

Dapunis anD Cutor. Cf. Loneus. 

Demosruenes I: Otnyntutacs, Puitiprics anD Minor 
Orations: I-XVII anp XX. J. H. Vince. (2nd Imp.) 

Demostuenes IJ: Dre Corowa anno De Farsa Lecarione. 
C. A. Vince and J. H. Vince. (3rd Imp. revised.) 

Demostuenses II]: Merpias, ANDROTION, ARISTOCRATES, 
Timocrates, Aristocriton. J. H. Vince. (2nd Imp.) 

Demostuenes IV-VI: Private Onartions anD In NEAERAM. 
A. T. Murray. (Vol. IV 3rd ees 

DemostHenes VII: Funerat Speecu, Exotic Essay, 
Exorpia anp Letrens. N. W. and N. J. DeWitt. 

Dro Cassrus: Roman History. E,. Cary. 9 Vols. (Vols. 
I and II 3rd Imp., Vols. III-IX 2nd Imp.) 
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Dio Curysostos. 5 Vols. Vols. I and II. J. W.Cohoon. 
Vol. III. J. W. Cohoon and H. Lamar Crosby. Vols. IV 
and V. H. Lamar Crosby. (Vols. I-IV 2nd Imp.) 

Droporus Sicutus. 12 Vols. Vols. I-VI. C. H. Oldfather. 
Vol VH. C.L. Sherman. Vols. 1X and X. Russel M. 
Geer. Vol. XI. F.R. Walton. (Vols. I-IV 2nd Imp.) 

Drocenes Larrtius. R.D. Hicks. 2 Vols. (Vol. 14th Imp., 
Vol. Il 3rd Imp.) 

Dionysius or Haricarnnassus: Roman Antiquities. Spel- 
man’s translation revised by E. Cary. 7 Vols. (Vols. 
1-V 2nd Imp.) 

Ericrerus. W. A. Oldfather. 2 Vols. (Vol. I 3rd Jmp., 
Vol. II 2nd Imp.) 

Evairipes. A.S. Way. 4 Vols. (Vol. I 7h Imp., Vol. II 
8th Imp., Vols. III and IV 6th Imp.) Verse trans. 

Eusesius: Eccrestastican History. Kirsopp Lake and 
J.E.L.Oulton. 2 Vols. (Vol. 13rd Imp., Vol. II 5th Imp.) 

Gates: Ontue Natura Facurties. A.J.Brock. (4th Jmp.) 

Tue Greex Antootocy. W.R. Paton. 5 Vols. (Vols. I- 
[IV 5th Imp., Vol. V 3rd Imp.) 

Tue Greex Bucoxic Poets (Tueocaitus, Brox, Moscnus). 
J. M. Edmonds. (7th Imp. revised.) 

Greex Erecy anp [ampus with THE ANACREONTEA. J. M. 
Edmonds. 2 Vols. (Vol. 1 3rd Imp., Vol. II 2nd Imp.) 

Greex Marnematicat Works. Ivor Thomas. 2 Vols. 
(3rd Imp.) 

Henopes. Cf. THEopHrastus: CHARACTERS. 

Heropotus. A. D. Godley. 4 Vols. (Vols. I and IV 4th 
Imp., Vols. I and II 5th Imp.) 

Hesiop ann THE Homeric Hymys. H. G. Evelyn White. 
(7th Imp. revised and enlarged.) 

Hippocrates AND THE FaaGMents OF Heracreitus, W.H.S. 
Jones and E. T, Withington. 4 Vols. (Vol. I 4¢h Jmp., 
Vols. II-IV 3rd Imp.) 

Homer: Intap. A. a Murray. 2 Vols. (Vol. 1 7th Jmp., 
Vol. II 6th Imp.) 

Homer: Opyssey. A.T. Murray. 2 Vols. (8th /mp.) 

Isaeus. E.S. Forster. (37rd Imp.) 

Isocnates. George Norlin and LaRue Van Hook. 3 Vols. 
(2nd Imp.) 

St. Jous Damascene: BantaaM anv loasapH. Rev. G. R. 
Woodward and Harold Mattingly. (3rd Imp. revised.) 
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JosEpuus. H. St. J. Thackeray and Ralph Marcus. 9 Vols. 
es I-VII. (Vol. V 3rd Imp., Vols. I-IV, VI and VII 22d 

mp.) 

Junran. Wilmer Cave Wright. 3 Vols. (Vols. I and II 37rd 
Imp., Vol. VII 2nd Imp.) 

Loxcus: Dapxuyis anp Cutoz.  Thornley’s translation 
revised by J. M. Edmonds; and Partuentus. S, Gaselee. 
(Ath Imp.) 

Lucian. A.M. Harmon. 8 Vols. Vols. 1-V. (Vols. I and 
Il 4th Imp., Vol. II] 3rd imp., Vols. [V and V 2nd Imp.) 

Lycopnron. Cf. Catuimacuus. 

Lynas Graeca. J M. Edmonds. 3 Vols. (Vol. 1 5th Imp., 
Vols. II (revised and enlarged) and I} 4th Imp.) 

Lysras. W.R.M. Lamb. (3rd Imp.) 

Mawnetno. W.G. Waddell; Protemy: Terragimios, F. E. 

Aobbins. (3rd Imp.) 

Marcus Auretius. C. R. Haines. (4th Imp. revised.) 

Mewanper. F.G. Allinson. (3rd Imp. revised.) 

Mixor Artic Ornators. 2 Vols. K. J. Maidment and 
J.O. Burtt, (Vol. 1 Qnd Imp.) 

Noxxos;: Dionystaca. W.H.D. Rouse. 3 Vols. (2nd Imp.) 

Orrray, Cotturuus, TrypHroporus. A. W. Mair. (2nd Imp.) 

Papyri. Now-Liverary Sevections. A. S. Hunt and C, C. 
Edgar. 2 Vols. (2nd Imp.) Lirerary SELEcTIows. 
(Poetry). D.L. Page. (3rd Imp.) 

Partuenius. Cf. Loxeus. 

Pausaxias: Description or Greece. W.H.S. Jones. 5 
Vols. and Companion Vol. arranged by R. E. Wycherley. 
(Vols. I and IE] Sra@ Imp., Vols. 11, 1V and V 2nd Imp.) 

Puito. 10 Vols. Vols, I-V. F. H. Colson and Rev. G. H. 
Whitaker; Vols. VI-IX. F. H. Colson. (Vols. I, V, VI 
3rd Imp., Vols. Il, HI, VII-IX 2nd Imp., Vol. IV 4th 
Imp.) 

Two Supplementary Vols. ‘Translation only from an 
Armenian Text. Ralph Marcus. 

Puimostratus: THe Lire or Apottonius oF Tyana. F.C, 
Conybeare. 2 Vols. (Vol. I 4th Imp., Vol. If 3rd Imp.) 
Puinostratus: Imacines; Ca.iistratus: DescripTions. 

A. Fairbanks. (2rd Imp.) 

Puitostratus 4np Evuwapius: Lives or THE SopuisTs. 
Wilmer Cave Wright. (2nd /mp.) 

Pixpar. Sir J. E. Sandys. (sth Imp. revised.) 
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Prarol: Evutraypuro, Arorocy, Crito, PHarpo, PHaEpRUS. 
H. N. Fowler. (11th Imp.) 
Prato II: THearretus axp Sopuist. H.N. Fowler. (4th 


Pp.) 

Prato IIL: Statesmas, Puiresus. H. N. Fowler; los. 
W.R.M. Lamb. (4¢h Imp.) 

Prato IV: Lacnes, Protacoras, Meno, Eutaypemus. 
W.R.M. Lamb. (3rd Imp. revised.) 

Prato V: Lysis, Syspositum, Gorcias. W. R. M. Lamb. 
(5th Imp. revised.) 

Prato VI: Craryitus, ParMesipes, Greater Hipptas, 
Lesser Hippias. H.N. Fowler. (4¢h Imp.) 

Prato VII: Trtarus, Cuitias, CriropHo, Mexexenvs, Ept- 
sturaE. Rev. R.G. Bury. (3rd Imp.) 

Prato VIIT: CHapgsmipes, Acctsiapes, Hipparcuus, THe 
Lovers, TuEaces, Mixos anp Eprvomis. W.R. M. Lamb. 
(2nd Imp.) 

Prato: Laws. Rev. R. G. Bury. 2 Vols. (3rd Imp.) 

Prato: Repusic. Paul Shorey. 2 Vols. (Vol. I 5th Imp., 
Vol. II 4th Imp.) 

Prorarcu: Moraura. 14 Vols. Vols. 1-V. F.C. Babbitt: 
Vol. VI. W.C.Helmbold; Vol. X. H.N. Fowler; Vol. 
XII. H. Cherniss and W. C. Helmbold. (Vols. I-VI, X 
2nd Imp.) 

Prurarcu: Tue Panraurer Lives. B. Perrin. 11 Vols. 
(Vols. I, I, VI, VII and XI 3rd Jmp., Vols. III-V and 
VIII-X 2nd Imp.) 

Potysivs. W.R. Paton. 6 Vols. (2nd Imp.) 

Procopivs: History or THE Wars. H. B. Dewing. 7 Vols. 
(Vol. I 8rd Imp., Vols. II-VII 2ad Jmp.) 

Provemy: Terrasistos. Cf. Maneruo. 

Quixtus Swrvayagus. A.S. Way. (3rd /mp.) Verse trans. 

Sextus Empraicus. Rev. R.G. Bury. 4 Vols. (Vol. [ 3rd 
Imp., Vols. I] and II] 2nd Imp.) 

Sornoctes. F. Storr. 2% Vols. (Vol. I 10th Imp., Voi. II 
om Imp.) Verse trans. 

Srraso: Geoorapuy. Horace L. Jones. 8 Vols. (Vols. I, 
V and VIII 3rd Jmp., Vols. I-IV, VI and VII 2nd /mp.) 

Turopurastus: Cuaracrers. J. M. Edmonds; Heroves, 
ete. A.D. Knox. (3rd Imp.) 

TueopHrastus: Enquiny isto Puants. Sir Arthur Hort. 
2 Vols. (2nd Imp.) 
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‘Tuucypipes. C.F. Smith. 4 Vols. (Vol. I 5th Imp., Vols. 
II-IV 3rd Imp.) 

TrypHioporus. Cf. Oppran. 

XeEnopHon: Cyroparpia. Walter Miller. 2 Vols. (Vol. I 
4th Imp., Vol. I] 3rd Imp.) 

XeNnopHon: HeEtienica, Anasasis, APOLOGY, AND SYMPO- 
sium. C. L. Brownson and O J. ‘Todd. 3 Vols. (Vols. I 
and III 3rd Imp., Vol. Il 4¢h Jmp.) 

XenorHonN: Mermorapitia aND Orconomicus, E. C. Mar- 
chant. (3rd Imp.) 

XenopHon: Scripta Minona. E.C, Marchant. (3rd Imp.) 


VOLUMES IN PREPARATION 
GREEK AUTHORS 


Agtian: Ow THE Nature or Animats. A. F. Scholfield. 
Arsop AND OTHER Fasuuisrs. B. E. Perry. 

AnistoTLe: History or Animars, A. L, Peck. 
Protixus. A. H. Armstrong. 


LATIN AUTHORS 
Puareprus AND OTHER Fasutists, 3B. E. Perry. 


DESCRIPTIVE PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION 
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ARIETOTELES 


---Problems 





